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PREFACE. 


Emboldened  by  the  success  of  its  elder 
brother,  I  venture  to  present  to  the  Public  a 
junior  branch  of  the  same  family.  Opportimity 
is  thus  afforded  me  of  acknowledging,  grate* 
fully,  the  many  letters  which  have  reached  me 
with  reference  to  the  former  volume.  A  dis- 
tinct reply  to  each  correspondent  was  im- 
practicable :  but  every  suggestion  has  received 
deliberate  and  respectful  consideration.  From 
one  valued  communication  I  must  quote.  Its 
writer  is  a  very  intelligent  and  most  benevolent 
lady,  who  has  the  cause  of  education  deeply 
at  heart,  and  has  furthered  it  by  deeds,  not 
words.  Referring  to  Lancashire,  she  writes :  — 
"In  a  school  of  120  boys  we  have  at  the 
least  three  whose  first  name,  I  cannot  say 
Christian  name,  is  Volney.  This  is  the  usual 
average;  so  popular  is  this  wretched  writer 
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among  the  factory  people  of  Lancashire. 
There  is,  perhaps,  an  equal  number  of  Owens, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  Shelleys ;  I  never 
met  with  the  names  of  Paine  or  some  other  in- 
fidels ;  Volney  and  Robert  Owen  being  by  far 
the  most  favourite  teachers  of  these  poor  people. 
I  am  certain  that  if  some  portions  of  your  work 
were  pubUshed  in  a  very  cheap  form,  or  in 
several  tracts,  the  Infidel  and  Christian  side  by 
side,  much  good  might  be  done." 

Another  correspondent,  by  way  or  rebuke, 
remarks :  — 

"  Are  you  aware  that  Mr. y  living  in 

Square,  a  large  holder  of  house  property, 

devotes  a  portion  of  his  income  towards  abridg- 
ing, printing,  circulating,  and  ^ving  away  gra- 
tuitously, infidel  publications  of  note?  Why 
don't  you  remark  upon  the  political  bias  which 
all  freethinkers  have?  Without  this,  your 
scheme  is  incomplete  ;  and  you  must  know  it." 

Another  correspondent  —  a  fitting  represent- 
ative both  in  faith  and  practice  of  the  exhausting 
profession  to  which  he  belongs  —  must  speak 
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for  himself.  Dr.  Hall*  conceives  that  in  the 
chapter  on  Dr.  Hope  (First  Series),  injustice  has 
been  dealt  out  to  his  medical  brethren.  Their 
cause  he  thus  smartly  champions :  — 

"  I  must  protest,  in  the  name  of  my  pro- 
fession, against  some  of  the  conclusions  you  have 
drawn.  Your  remarks  on  the  life  and  death 
of  Dr.  James  Hope,  I  have  read  with,  perhaps, 
more  pleasure  than  any  of  the  sketches  in  your 
little  volume,  because  I  was  for  some  years  his 
pupil,  and  can  therefore  testify  to  the  truth  of 
what  you  have  said  respecting  him.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  have  read  with  much  pain  your 
libel  on  my  profession.  You  say  (pp.  156-7), 
speaking  of  medical  men,  'and  yet  there  is, 
probably,  no  class  of  men  in  which  there  are 
so  many  sceptics,  or  even  positive  infidels,  as 
among  physicians  and  surgeons.  Strange — 
the  frequency  of  religious  doubt  amidst  the 
brightest  evidence.' 

*  Of  East  Retford,  Notts.  His  able  pamphlet  on 
*^ Sanitary  Reform"  will  be  familiar  to  the  medical 
reader. 
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^^  This  I  honestly  think  a  most  unfair  asser- 
tion ;  in  deeds  of  practical  benevolence,  bright 
fruits  of  faith,  our  profession  will  bear  com- 
parison with  either  the  Church  or  the  Bar.  I 
have  known  many  men  of  all  ranks  in  the 
profession,  and  I  never  met  with  but  three 
infidels — one  I  never  saw  but  once;  another 
died  as  he  had  lived,  having  only  hope  in  this 
world,  and  of  all  men  the  most  miserable ; 
the  other  died  calling  for  help  on  that  Jesus, 
who  pardoned  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  and, 
I  hope,  also  heard  his  prayer.  You  say, 
speaking  of  Dr.  Hope,  *  In  his  conversations 
with  medical  students,  he  had  often  combated 
the  infidelity  and  materialism  too  often  embraced 
by  ihem.^ 

"  Again  I  must  protest  against  this  mostim- 
fair  accusation.  I  have  ^  many  a  time  and  oft ' 
attended,  with  his  other  pupils,  in  the  little 
out-patients'  room  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  I 
have  often  drunk  in  the  words  of  hope  in  God, 
which  flowed  from  his  lip,  for  they  proceeded 
from  the  fountain  of  his  heart;  but  I  never 
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remember  to  have  heard  remarks  from  any  of 
my  fellow-students  in  favour  of  materialism; 
nor  was  it  the  practice  of  the  medical  students 
then  attending  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Mr.  Keate^ 
Dr.  Hope,  and  Dr.  Chambers^  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  infidelity ;  nor  can  I  see  why  we 
should  wish  to  convince  either  ourselves  or 
others  that  we  are  no  better  than  the  worm  we 
tread  upon. 

"For  my  own  part,  rather  than  sink  with 
infidelity  into  the  dnst,  I  will  continue  to  cheat 
myself  with  the  vision  of  immortality." 

Of  the  value  of  the  medical  profession  to  the 
entire  community,  and  especially  to  the  poorer 
classes,  none  are  more  competent  judges  than 
the  clergy.  In  the  country,  the  clergyman 
and  the  medical  man  are  continually  brought 
in  contact.  They  meet  in  the  cottage,  in  the 
almshouse,  beside  the  arm-chair  of  the  helpless, 
and  at  the  bed  of  the  dying.  The  importance 
to  the  poor  of  a  skilful  and  humane  practitioner 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  passage  ani- 
madverted on   shall  be  carefully  reconsidered 
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before  the  issue  of  the  next  impression ;  though 
while  tracing  these  words  a  paragraph  in  Mrs. 
Fry's  journal  strikes  my  eye :  — 

"  An  American  lady  invited  our  party  to  her 
house  in  the  evening,  where  she  received  about 
fifty  individuals,  mostly  English  and  American. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  general  state 
of  society  in  France,  and  what  would  be  the 
most  likely  means  of  benefiting  its  polished, 
refined,  but  dissipated  and  irreligious  capital. 
The  fearful  writings  of  the  day,  '  many  too  bad 
to  read,'  were  discussed,  and  what  might  be  the 
root  of  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which  bore  fruit 
of  so  deadly  a  nature.  There  was  present,  on 
that  occasion,  a  young  medical  student,  who  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Mrs.  Fry  on  ihQ  fearful  con- 
tamination to  which  young  men  in  his  position 
were  exposed — no  domestic  home  to  retire  to  : 
none  of  that  indefinable  but  potent  influence 
around  them  of  public  opinion,  in  favour  of 
virtue  and  morality,  their  studies  all  tending  to 
materialism,  and  to  the  lessening  of  that  de- 
pendance  upon  an  unseen  and  superior  power, 
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which  lingers  even  in  the  unregenerate  heart  of 
man." 

Another  most  competent  individual  assures 
me  —  his  position  gives  him  ample  facilities  for 
rightly  estimating  the  subject  —  "  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  adult  population  among  the 
poorer  classes  are  infidels ;  a  very  large  number 
of  these  are  professed  unbelievers,  attaching  no 
credence  at  all  to  the  Word  of  God.^^ 

From  another  accredited  source  I  gather  — 
"  Infidelity  to  a  v6ry  alarming  extent  prevails 
in  this  (Lambeth)  district  among  all  claBses,  all 
ages,  and  both  sexes.  This  tendency  is  fostered, 
strengthened,  and  mightily  increased  by  the 
delivery  of  lectures  on  every  Sunday  evening  at 

the Coffee  House, Koad,  by  a  Mr. 

,  a  noted  Atheist.     Great  numbers  of  both 

sexes  attend.  Discussion  is  solicited,  and 
placards  put  up  during  the  week,  announcing 
the  subject  to  be  discussed ;  a  specimen  of  which 
I  give  :  1.  "  Jack  Craft  and  Jesus  Christ  con- 
trasted : "  2.  "  A  Lecture  on  his  Satanic  Ma- 
jesty."    Infidels  of  every  kind  abound  in  this 
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locality.  The  classes  to  which  the  most  violent 
infidels  belong,  are  those  of  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers." 

To  counteract  this  frightful  state  of  things — 
this  spreading  plague-spot  of  heathenism*,  two 
remedies  present  themselves:  increased  facilities 
of  education  for  the  deserted  and  depraved 
masses  of  the  rising  generation, — and  increased 
religious   provision  for  our   adult  population. 

*  A  religious  society  is  kind  enough  to  give  me  the 
following  details ;  they  may  be  relied  on :  —  "  In  illus- 
tration of  the  present  state  of  things,  as  regards  any 
adequate  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  I  may 
add  that  reports  1680  children,  another,  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number,  in  three  districts,  as  be- 

CBiviNG  NO  EDUCATION.    The of  a  large  parish 

states  his  conviction  that  not  more  than  one  out  of 
twenty  adults  attends  any  place  of  worship.  One  of  our 
returns  for  one  month  gives  of  35,173  families,  21,873 
professing  Church  people;  2,635  Roman  Catholics; 
4,146  Dissenters ;  6,301  who  confess  themselves  to  have 
710  religious  views  at  cdL  This  is  of  course  the  most 
favourable  statement ;  given  by  an  independent  party,  it 

would  be  worse.     Thus reports  in  his  district 

32  fair  regular  attendants  at  public  worship,  42  occa- 
sional, 560  NEVEB !  Another,  146  regular,  130  occa- 
sional, 1690  NEVEB.** 
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**  Bagged  Schools,"  so  ably  and  eloquently  ad- 
vocated   by    Lord    Ashley,    appear    specially 
adapted  for  the  one  case :  and  a  Society  called 
into  existence  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  singularly  acceptable  to  the  lower  orders — 
"  The  Scripture  Readers'  Association," — only 
requires  help  to  do  good  service  in  grappling 
with  the  pressing  requirements  of  the  other. 
How  happy  and  honoured  should  I  feel  if  this 
passing  allusion  should  direct  the  attention  of 
even  one  wealthy  and  well-disposed  person  to 
the  exertions  and  treasury  of  either  institution  ! 
But  the  masses  must  be  educated:  and  while 
a  moral  pestilence  is  rapidly  spreading  amongst 
us,   is  not  opposition  to  the   conditions  laid 
down  by  the  committee  of  council  somewhat 
ill-judged    and    remarkably    ill-timed?      The 
Church,   embarrassed* in  her  mighty  task  of 
training  the  people,  needs  aid.     This  is  offered 
liberally   on  certain   conditions.      Should   ob- 
jections,   of   at    best    but    light  and  passing 
moment,  be  allowed  to  impede  the  progress  of 
a  truly  noble  and  beneficent  scheme  ? 
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He  surely  has  both  reason  and  truth  on  his 
side^  who  characterises  the  minutes  of  council 
as  "a  kind  paternal  plan  for  enabling  every 
man  to  train  up  his  chUdren  in  Ms  own  prin- 
ciples: if,"  continues  he*,  "if  the  most  able 
men  had  sat  down  to  conceive  a  plan  which 
should  jostle  no  man's  honest  and  conscientious 
opinion,  but  at  the  same  time  help  to  further 
and  carry  out  a  course  of  Biblical  instruction, 
they  could  not  have  advised  anything  more 
calculated  to  effect  that  object.  I  repeat,  that 
if  the  most  honest,  intelligent,  and  clever  men 
to  be  found,  had  sat  down  to  conceive  and 
work  out  the  details  of  a  plan  which  should 
give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  growth  of  edu- 
cation, and  yet  offend  the  honest  conscience  of 
no  man,  I  do  most  humbly  conceive  that  the 
present  Government  scteme  would  have  been 
the  result." 

But  the  cry  is  raised,  the  committee  of 
council    are    *^  traitors    to    the    cause    of   the 

*  Kev.  F.  Close,  of  Cheltenham. 
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Church^^  How  I  by  devising  means  by  which 
education  can  be  offered  to  the  young  of  all 
sects  and  of  all  parties  ?  What  I  is  the  Church 
safe  only  while  the  people  are  ignorant  f  That 
were  indeed  an  ignoble  admission ;  one  which 
no  true  churchman  will  ever  concede. 

But  then  the  timid  and  hesitating  are  as- 
sured that  Lord  John  Bussell  is  ^'an  im^ 
placable  and  declared  enemy  of  the  Church 
of  England"  The  elevation  of  the  present 
primate  to  the  see  of  Canterbury;  his  Lord- 
ship's nomination^  while  colonial  secretary^  of 
Bishop  Selwyn  to  New  Zealand^  and  the  grant 
of  600/.  towards  the  Bishop's  support^  which 
Lord  John  proposed^  insisted  on,  and  carried ; 
his  appointment  of  Dr.  Bower  to  the  deanery 
of  Manchester,  and  that  of  the  late  able  and 
unwearied  secretary  of  "The  Scripture  Headers' 
Association"  to  the  important  rectory  of  St. 
Mary's,  Mary-le-bone,  are  surely  somewhat 
equivocal  proofs  of  the  premier's  hostility  to  the 
Church  of  England  ? 

My  limits  warn  me  to  be  brief* 

II.  a 
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In  this,  as  in  the  former  series^  I  have  aimed 
at  contrasting  the  chilling  and  paralysing 
effects  of  infidelity  with  the  cheering  and  sus* 
taining  belief  of  the  Christian. 

From  every  accessible  source  I  have  freely 
drawn  my  materials^  and  have  purposely  col- 
lected together  varied  and  jarring  elements; 
my  single  wish  has  been  to  render  every  trait  and 
incident  subservient  to  this  one  conclusion  — that 
"  the  hope  of  the  Christian  maketh  not  ashamed,^ 

To  our  national  maintenance  of  Christianity 
we  owe  our  national  pre-eminence.  A  nation 
of  infidels  can  expect  neither  protection  nor 
blessing  from  ON  High.  "  The  sleepless  vigi- 
lance of  the  divine  government,"  writes  one  of 
the  ablest  and  soundest  divines  of  our  own 
times — will  not  the  day  come,  and  speedily y 
when  our  Church  shall  hail  him  as  one  of  her 
spiritual  rulers  ? —  "  The  sleepless  vigilance  of 
the  divine  government  is  the  perpetual  lesson 
of  Scripture."* 

*  Dr.  Croly. 
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For  the  rest>  I  can  hardly  hope  to  satisfy 
the  reader.  I  have  wholly  failed  to  satisfy 
myself.  But  accept  honest  intentions  in  lieu 
of  faultless  execution ;  and  permit  the  German 
proverb  to  convey  briefly  and  finally  my 
meaning:  —  "Es  ist  alles  wahr  wodurch  Du 
besser  wirst : "  "  Every  thing  is  true  by  tvJdck 
thou  art  made  better" 

E.'  N. 


Kirton  Kectory,  near  Woodbridge, 
January  6th,  1849. 
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CHAP.  L 
(S^e  SBLku  of  Zaitt* 

BECKFORD  OF  FONTHILL. 

« 

*'  Reject  as  a  deadly  heresy  the  seductive  notion  that 
a  career  of  self-indulgence  is,  under  any  circumstances, 
defensible.  A  life  of  luxurious  seclusion  cannot  be  other 
than  culpable.  It  is  abhorrent  to  the  plainest  purposes 
of  our  being.  The  end  of  existence  is,  mindftd  of  the 
coming  future^  to  instruct,  bless,  and  benefit  others."  — 

Db.  CHANNINa. 

« 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  much  of  the  misery 
which  throngs  our  crowded  workhouses,  sighs 
in  our  confined  and  fever-stricken  cottages,  and 
is  clamorous  in  our  streets,  may  not  be  traced 
to  the  limited  view  adopted  by  successful  and 
opulent  men  of  their  own  responsibility.     They 
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are  indisposed  rightly  to  view  their  position. 
They  hold  themselves  to  be  owners,  whereas 
they  are  stewards.  They  act  as  proprietors, 
while  in  truth  they  are  trustees.  The  parable  of 
the  talents,  with  its  solemn  moral,  is  forgotten. 
The  requirements  of  self  receive  at  all  hours 
willing  audience.  God's  paramount  claim  over 
wealth  is  again  and  again  postponed ;  and  this, 
while  an  enduring  book  of  record  charges  us 
to  "  be  merciful  after  our  power ^^  and  to  hasten 
the  coming  Kingdom  of  our  Master,  ^*  each  ac- 
cording to  his  several  ability."  Measured  by 
this  standard,  how  are  we  to  interpret  the  creed 
and  actions  of  him  whose  name  heads  the  chap- 
ter? 

William  Beckford,  the  flattered  author 
of  "  Vathek,"  and  the  envied  possessor  of  Font- 
hill,  was  born  in  1760.  His  father  was  the 
daring  and  independent  Alderman  Beckford, 
who  was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  one 
of  the  representatives  in  Parliament  for  the 
metropolis  during  the  stormy  times  of  Wilkes, 
Chatham,  and  the  American  discontents. 
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No  common  self-possession  and  intrepidity 
weriB  his,  for  he  bearded  the  reigning  monarch, 
George  IIL,  on  his  throne,  by  replying  ex- 
temporaneously to  His  Majesty's  answer  to  a 
city  address.*  However  unpalatable  Mr.  Beck- 
ford's  eflFiision  might  have  been  to  the  court, 
it  was  rapturously  received  by  his  fellow- 
citizens.  They  erected  a  statue  to  his  honour, 
on  the  base  of  which  his  memorable  reply  was 
engraven.  Other  distinctions  were  also  his. 
The  Alderman  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  became 
sponsor  to  his  only  son.  The  Earl  of  EflSngham, 
who  had  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  aiders 
man,  stood  proxy  on  the  occasion. 

*  Beckford's  comment  on  the  transaction  ran  thus :  — 
"  My  father's  speech  was  not  written  by  Wilkes,  as  some 
have  asserted.  His  recollection  was  good.  He  was  a 
bad  speaker,  but  able  to  write,  and  was  a  very  intrepid 
man.  Feeling  indignant  at  the  insult  which  the  King 
had  put  upon  the  city  by  laughing  when  an  address  was 
presented,  he  determined  that  it  should  not  pass  unre- 
garded. The  King  was  as  much  surprised  as  angry  at 
the  rejoinder." 
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The  following  letter  was  written  by  the 
elated  father  to  Mr.  Pitt,  announcing  the 
completion  of  this  flattering  arrangement :  — 


"  Fonthill,  Jan.  7.  1760. 
**  My  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  very  obliging  and  much-esteemed 
favour  was  duly  received.  I  consider  it  the 
greatest  honour  to  have  such  a  sponsor  to  my 
child.  He  was  made  a  Christian  last  night, 
and  Lord  Effingham  was  your  proxy.  No 
endeavours  of  mine  shall  be  wanting  (if  it 
please  God  to  spare  his  life)  to  instil  into  his 
tender  mind  principles  of  religion,  honour,  and 
love  of  country.  It  is  true  these  are  old- 
fashioned  principles,  but  they  are  such  as  you 
approve  of  and  practise. 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  take  your  opinion  on  my  present  works  (at 
Fonthill),  and  to  regulate  my  future  operations 
by  your  advice  and  judgment ;  but  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  so  much  as  to  think  it  possible  to 
enjoy  that  comfort,  until  you  have  first  pro- 
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cured  for  your  country  a  safe,  honourable,  and 
lasting  peace.       I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  ever  faithful  and 

affectionate  humble  servant, 

W.  Beckford." 

In  1770  the  alderman  died,  bequeathing  his 
vast  accumulations  to  his  only  child. 

Beckford  inherited  from  his  father  the 
estate  of  Fonthill,  and  a  very  large  West 
Indian  property,  producing  a  rental  little  short 
of  100,0007.  per  annum.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  published  biographical  memoirs  of  extraor- 
dinary painters,  a  work  satirising  some  English 
artists  under  feigned  names.  In  1780  he  made 
a  tour  to  the  Continent :  this  trip  formed  the 
subject*  of  a  series  of  letters,  entitled  "Italy,  with 
Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal."  The  ease, 
classic  taste,  and  elegance  with  which  many  of 
his  descriptions  and  all  his  personal  adventures 
are  detailed,  render  this  an  attractive  work. 
A  long  interval  elapsed  before  it  was  given  to 
the  world.     It  was  not  published  until  1834. 
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At  the  general  election  of  1784,  Mr.  Beckford 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  city  of 
Wells,  and  in  1790  for  the  borough  of  Hindon. 
He  terminated  his  political  life  by  accepting 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds  on  the  last  day  of  1794. 
In  1784  first  appeared  his  gorgeously-written 
tale,  "  Vathek/'  It  was  written  in  French,  and 
so  admirable  in  point  of  style  and  idiom,  that 
very  many  maintained  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Frenchman.  Byron,  no  mean  judge,  thus 
criticises  it :  — 

"  As  an  eastern  tale,  even  Rasselas  must  bow 
before  it.  His  happy  valley  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  hall  of  Eblis." 

"You  will  hardly  believe,"  said  Beckford, 
adverting  towards  the  close  of  life,  in  conver- 
sation, to  this  singular  effort,  "  how  closely  I 
was  able  to  apply  myself  to  study  when  young. 
I  wrote  *  Vathek'  when  I  was  barely  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  I  wrote  it  at  one  sitting,  in 
French ;  it  cost  me  three  days  and  two  nights 
of  hard  labour :  I  never  took  off  my  clothes  the 
whole  time.  This  severe  application  made  me 
very  ill." 
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Subsequently  Mr.  Beckford  went  to  Por- 
tugal, purchased  an  estate  at  Cintra,  and  there 
built  himself  a  palace  for  a  residence.  Of  his 
sojourn  in  Portugal  a  literary  memorial  exists 
in  his  "  EecoUections  of  an  Excursion  to  the 
Monasteries  of  Alcoba9a  and  Batalha."  The 
visit  was  made  in  June  1794  at  the  desire  of 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.  The  monas- 
tery of  Alcoba9a  was  the  grandest  ecclesiastical 
residence  in  that  country,  with  paintings, 
antique  tombs,  and  fountains.  The  storm  of 
war  swept  over  it ;  it  was  plundered ;  and  given 
to  the  flames  by  the  French  troops  under 
Massena  in  1811. 

Its  inmates  were  not  spared  by  their  sarcastic 
visitor  with  reference  to  their  gluttony,  intem- 
perance, and  sensuality. 

After  leaving  Cintra,  Mr.  Beckford  resided 
on  his  paternal  estate  in  England,  and  devoted 
the  next  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  rearing  the 
magnificent  but  unsubstantial  Gothic  structure 
known  as   Fonthill  Abbey.      He  commenced 
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about  the  close  of  1795  by  resuming  the  erec- 
tion of  a  tower  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
hill  upon  the  estate,  the  foundation  of  which 
had  been  already  laid  by  his  father. 

His  instructions  to  Mr.  James  Wyatt  were 
these ;  to  "  prepare  a  design  for  an  ornamental 
building  "  on  the  spot  which  became  the  site  of 
the  future  abbey.  This  building  was  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  convent,  partly  in  ruins  and 
partly  perfect,  but  was  to  contain  a  few  rooms 
which  might  afford  shelter  for  a  day  either  of 
sunshine  or  of  shower.  From  this  germ  arose, 
with  continual  alterations  of  plan,  the  far- 
famed  abbey  of  Fonthiil. 

The  buUding  was  hurried  on  with  a  speed 
almost  magical. 

At  one  time  four  hundred  and  sixty  men 
were  employed  night  and  day  on  the  works. 
These  men  relieved  each  other  by  regular 
watches;  and  during  the  longest  and  darkest 
nights  of  winter  the  astonished  traveller  might 
see  the  tower  rising  under  their  hands;  the 
trowel  and  torch  being  associated  for  that  pur- 
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pose.  The  eccentric  owner  was  fond  of 
watching  the  work  thus  expedited.  The  busy 
moyements  of  the  masons^  the  high  and  giddy 
dancing  of  the  lights,  the  strange  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  architecture  and  woods  below, 
ministered  delight  during  the  coldest  hours  of 
December  darkness  to  his  strangely-constituted 
mind.  This  injudicious  haste  produced  its 
natural  result  —  the  destruction  of  the  great 
tower,  which  was  carried  up  to  the  extreme 
height  of  three  hundred  feet,  without  time 
being  allowed  to  complete  its  fastenings  to  the 
base  on  which  it  was  built.  A  sudden  gust  of 
wind  carried  it  off  its  base  altogether.  The  fall 
was  tremendous ;  but  the  only  regret  expressed 
by  the  proprietor  was,  *^that  he  had  not  been  a 
witness  of  the  catastrophe."  He  gave  instant 
orders  for  the  erection  of  a  new  tower.  This 
was  raised  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  feet,  and  was  pronounced  by  many 
experienced  judges  insecure.  It  fell  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  21st  of  December,  1825. 
**  The  Caliph" — by  this  designation  he  waa 
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known  among  his  more  immediate  dependents — 
removed  in  1807  from  the  handsome  mansion 
erected  by  his  father,  which  was  then,  one  wing 
excepted,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  materials 
carried  to  the  new  building.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  its  destruction  was  the  lowness  of  its 
situation  and  its  liability  to  fogs.  From  that 
date  to  1822  the  "man  of  taste"  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  adding  to  the  ornaments  and  the 
treasures  of  his  new  palace.  His  total  expen- 
diture on  the  place  during  a  period  of  sixteen 
years  —  the  estimate  is  his  own  —  amounted  to 
273,000/. 

At  length,  in  the  latter  year,  the  public  were 
startled  by  an  announcement  from  Mr.  Christie, 
that  Fonthill,  so  long  locked  up  from  the  eyes 
of  strangers,  was  about  to  be  thrown  open  in 
preparation  for  a  sale.  The  Abbey  was  first 
displayed  to  visitors  early  in  July.  Cata- 
logues were  issued  at  one  guinea  each:  not 
less  than  7,200  were  sold.  The  sale  did  not, 
however,  then  take  place,  as  the  entire  domain, 
the  Abbey,  with  all  its  splendid  contents  (some 
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choice  books,  pictures,  and  curiosities  excepted) 
were  sold  by  private  contract  to  a  wealthy- 
nabob,  Mr.  Farquhar,  for  330,000/.  The 
collection  was  dispersed  by  Mr.  Phillips  in 
the  following  year :  the  sale  lasted  thirty-seven 
days.  The  relinquishment  of  Fonthill  was 
occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  the  Caliph's 
property  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  loss  of 
two  large  estates  there,  which  were  successfully 
claimed  in  Chancery  by  other  owners,  after 
they  had  been  in  his  family  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  The  proceeds  of  Fonthill  were  invested 
partly  in  annuities,  and  partly  in  land  near 
Bath.  There  he  united  two  houses  in  the 
Royal  Crescent,  by  a  flying  gallery  extended 
over  a  road;  and  erected  on  Lansdown  an 
elegant  and  lofty  tower:  this  became  the 
repository  of  the  articles  reserved  or  bought 
in  at  Fonthill  —  in  fact,  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
museum.  To  this  he  added  large  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  and  clothed  the  late  exposed  declivities 
of  Lansdown  with  extensive  woods,  shrubberies, 
and  gardens. 
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In  subsequent  years  he  not  unfrequently 
parted  with  pictures,  but  never  with  a  book, 
from  his  splendid  collection.  The  last  picture 
he  sold  was  immediately  previous  to  his  death, 
—  a  portrait  of  Bellini,  which  was  purchased 
for  the  National  Gallery  for  600/.  Few  indi- 
viduals ever  united  greater  knowledge  and 
taste  in  all  the  sister  arts  than  the  author  of 
"  Vathek."  Bom  with  superior  mental  powers, 
these  were  early  developed  by  the  fostering 
care  of  the  first  professors  in  the  kingdom. 
Mozart  was  his  music  master:  he  played  on 
the  piano  and  sang  with  taste.  Sir  William 
Chambers  was  his  instructor  in  architecture. 
An  eminent  painter  of  the  day  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  drawing.  His  early  sketches  of 
Italian  scenery  taken  from  nature  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  easel  of  a  professional  artist, 
their  correctness  and  delicacy  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  surpassed.  He  designed  almost  every 
building  and  piece  of  furniture  which  he 
possessed.  His  general  taste  in  all  branches 
of  art  was  all  but  faultless ;  and  his  judgment 
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of  pictures  was  that  of  a  dealer  rather  than  a 
connoisseur.  His  own  collection  embraced 
specimens  of  almost  every  painter  of  eminence 
of  all  ages  and  nations.  He  was  fond  of  first- 
rate  engravings^  of  which  he  had  accumulated 
a  superb  collection.  His  house  was  one  vast 
library,  and  many  of  the  modem  books  were 
full  of  curious  remarks  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Whilst  at  Lauzanne,  Beckford  purchased 
the  entire  library  of  the  free-thinker  Gibbon. 
Many  of  the  historian's  volumes  contained 
marginal  notes  of  a  deplorable  character  in 
Gibbon's  own  hand.  Did  Beckford  with  the 
historian's  library  then  first  imbibe  the  histo- 
rian's creed?  So  it  has  been  asserted;  but  be 
it  as  it  may,  though  not  a  deep  scholar,  *^  The 
Caliph"  may  be  termed  a  singularly  accom- 
plished man,  with  a  range  of  information  rarely 
surpassed. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1783,  Mr.  Beckford 
married  Lady  Margaret  Gordon,  daughter  of 
Charles,  fourth  Earl  of  Aboyne.  She  died 
May  23rd,  1786,  leaving  issue  two  daughters. 
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only  one  of  whom  survives.  Deeply  attached 
to  her  memory^  the  widower  contracted  no 
second  marriage. 

What  was  his  creed  9 

Is  the  assertion  just,  that  while  at  Fonthill 
and  Lansdown  there  was  everything  to  minister 
to  the  intellectual  gratifications  of  man's  nature, 
no  provision  was  made  for  religion,  and  sparing 
mention  permitted  of  man's  eternal  destiny,  and 
of  that  coming  future  which  must  so  soon  over- 
take all?  The  inference  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained ;  for  at  Lansdown,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting,  the  owner  had  not  neglected  *^  an 
apartment  devoted  to  religious  uses.  Here  the 
light  admitted  through  dim  cupolas  of  ground 
glass,  was  remarkably  subdued  and  soft,  pro- 
ducing a  very  solemn  effect  as  it  fell  upon  a 
full-length  figure  of  St.  Anthony,  with  the 
infant  Saviour  smiling  in  his  arms,  by  Kossi. 
The  marble,  of  a  mellow  hue,  was,  by  the 
efiect  of  the  restrained  light,  seen  to  great 
advantage.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  lighted 
tapers  to  produce  the  full  efifect  of  one  of  those 
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little  chapelB  seen  branching  from  the  dim  aisles 
of  a  vast  Catholic  Cathedral." 

The  pedestal  of  the  statue  was  of  Sienna 
marble,  standing  in  a  niche  panelled  with 
Egyptian  porphyry  and  mosaic  work,  having  a 
border  of  Giallo  Antico,  and  other  marbles :  it 
bore  the  inscription  ^^Dominus  Illuminatio  mea^^ 

Beneath  the  cupola  were  three  beautiful  semi- 
circular pictures,  representing  the  "  Temptation 
in  the  Wilderness,"  "  The  Annunciation,"  and 
*^  Christ's  Agony  in  the  Grarden,"  painted  by 
Mr.  Willes  Maddox,  an  artist  who  had  studied 
in  Italy.  These  paintings  were  the  last  fixed 
in  this  room,  denominated  "  The  Sanctuary,^ 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  "  Virgin  and  Child,"  in 
the  style  of  Bafiaelle,  the  "Interior  of  a  Cathe- 
dral," by  Steinwick ;  three  enamels  upon  sacred 
subjects;  "The  Entombment;"  and  cabinets 
containing  books  on  sacred  literature.  Other 
appropriate  articles  were  placed  at  the  side  of 
this  apartment. 

Nor,  in  touching  upon  that  point  which  has 
been  so  much  mooted  respecting  him,  namely. 
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his  aversion  to  religious  truths  and  the  sarcasm 
with  which  he  too  frequently  delighted  to  treat 
sacred  subjects^  should  some  effusions  of  a 
thoughtful  and  serious  cast  be  forgotten. 

True,  he  could  thus  speak  of  the  two  antago- 
nistic creeds,  Protestantism  and  Komanism. 
"  The  one,"  said  Mr.  Beckford,  with  energy  and 
earnestness,  "  the  one  is  the  Opera,  the  other 

the  dress  rehearsal.  Gracious 1  the  Roman 

Catholic  religion  is  filled  with  fine  stage  effects, 
glittering  crosses,  censers,  mitres,  crosiers, 
dresses,  candles,  pictures,  banners,  processions, 
perfumes,  dolls,  and  music,  from  the  deep  tones 
of  the  organ  to  the  delightful  squeakings  of  the 
Pope's  eunuchs." 

And  could  thus  sneer  at  Scripture  :  — 
"  I  was  about  to  go,  but  he  made  me  first  run 
over  the  house.  He  took  me  to  a  small  room 
where  there  was  a  water-colour  drawing  of 
Fonthill  Abbey.  *Ah!  ah  I  there's  the 
Abbey  I'  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  it.  I  asked 
him  by  whom  it  was  painted.  *  Turner.' 
*  Turner  ?'  I  asked.  *  He  does  not  paint  like  that 
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now !'    *  Oh  gracious no  I  he  paints  now  as 

if  his  brains  and  imagination  were  mixed  up 
on  his  palette  with  soap-suds  and  lather ;  one 
^^must  he  bom  again^  to  understand  his  pic- 
tures!'"* 
But  he  could  also  write  thus :  — 

"  Like  the  low  murmur  of  the  forest  stream. 

Which  through  dark  alders  winds  its  shaded  waj, 
My  suppliant  voice  is  heard :  ah,  do  not  deem 
That  in  vain  tojs  I  throw  my  hours  away ! 

**  In  the  recesses  of  the  forest  vale, 

On  the  wild  mountains — on  the  verdant  sod, 
Where  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  mom  prevail, 
I  wander  lowly  communing  with  God. 

"  When  the  fidnt  sickness  of  a  wounded  heart 

Creeps  in  cold  shudderings  through  my  sinking  frame, 
I  turn  to  Thee ; — that  holy  peace  impart 

Which  soothes  the  invokers  of  Thy  awful  name. 

**  O,  all-pervading  spirit ! — Sacred  beam !  — 
Parent  of  life  and  light ! — eternal  Power ! 
Grant  me  through  obvious  clouds  one  transient  gleam 
Of  Thy  bright  essence  in  my  dying  hour  I " 


*  Conversations  with  the  "  Author  of  Vathek-" 
IL  C 
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Dies  ira,  dies  iUa  ! 

"  Hark  I  heard  ye  not  that  deep  appalling  sound  ? 
Tremble! — for  lo,  the  vexed,  the  affrighted  ground 
Heaves  strong  in  dread  convulsions  —  streams  of  fire 
Burst  from  the  vengeful  sky — a  voice  of  ire 
Proclaims — '  Ye  guilty,  wait  your  final  doom  I 
No  more  the  silent  refuge  of  the  tomb 
Shall  screen  your  crimes,  your  frailties;  conscience 

reigns ; 
Earth  needs  no  other  sceptre;— ^ what  remains 
Beyond  her  fatal  limits,  dare  not  tell — 
Eternal  justice — judgment — heaven — hell ! ' " 

One^  himself  a  scholar  and  possessed  of  the 
most  versatile  talents,  who  saw  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  Beckford  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
thus  writes  of  him  :  — 

"I  believe  he  was  one  of  the  most  keen- 
sighted  men  that  ever  lived.  He  fathomed  hu- 
man character,  and  looked  into  a  man's  soul  in  a 
moment.  *  •  .  •  Beckford  was  a  very  proud  man, 

*  Another  observer  thus  speaks  of  him: — "As  he 
fixed  his  peculiarly  convex,  yet  small  piercing  grey  eyes 
upon  me,  I  felt  as  though  he  would  dive  into  my  thoughts, 
even  though  it  were  through  the  points  of  my  eyelashes." 
....''  I  am  certain  the  author  of  *  Yathek  *  knew  per- 
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of  Tiolent  passions ;  but  he  was  never  a  eoUtary 
man.  He  kept  at  FonthUl  twenty  or  thirty 
men  servants;  he  had  artists  with  him  con- 
tinually; and  always  had  200  or  260  work- 
people there,  with  whom  he  constantly  mixed, 
directing  his  improvements.  His  life  was,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  publicly  private*  • .  . .  He 
adopted  a  certain  line  of  policy  towards  his 
fellows;  and  his  haughty  spirit  bravely  sup^ 
ported  him.  He  said  just  after  Lord  Byron's 
death,  *  So  Byron  is  gone  I  he  cared  about  the 
world ;  affected  not  to  care ;  defied  it ;  and  was 
unsuccessful:  I  have  defied  it  and  succeeded. 
I  have  resources  if  I  could  live  centuries !' — 
Proud,  violent,  overbearing,  and  even  selfish  in 
a  certain  way ;  he  was  generous,  kind  to  his 
inferiors;  a  delightful,  copious,  rapid  speaker; 
perfect  master  of  half-a-dozen  languages,  of  in- 
imitable taste,  and  ever  active.  In  his  seventy- 
fourth  year  be  did  not  look  more  thaji  dxty. 

fectlj  well  what  was  passing  m  jour  mind :  he  has  often 
said  to  me,  *  Men's  faces  are  a  sort  of  alphabet  to  me :  I 
can  read  their  minds  as  easily  as  I  can  read  a  book.*" 

c  2 
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It  was  his  boast  that  he  had  never  had  a  mo- 
ment's ennui  in  his  life.  That  his  conquest 
over  his  pride  on  his  first  retirement  from  the 
world  was  a  gigantic  effort,  cannot  be  doubted. 
But  he  achieved  it.  He  '  had  been  a  spoiled 
child/  he  said,  ^  by  his  mother,  and  he  was  cer- 
tain he  had  given  and  did  give  proofs  enough  of 

it Though  one  of  the  best  of  masters  to 

his  servants,  he  would  occasionally  yield  to  a 
paroxysm  of  ungovernable  rage,  and  during  its 
access  vituperate  them  bitterly  and  unmer- 
cifully. He  knew  his  failings ;  and  when  the 
fit  was  over,  and  he  became  cool,  he  would  feel 
he  had  done  wrong,  and  would  send  the  party 
whom  he  had  belaboured  a  pecuniary  recom- 
pense  It  is  difficult  to  define  his  religious 

creed.  He  has  spoken  lightly  at  times  of 
Saints,  and  tapers,  and  priests,  and  shrines, 
which  he  had  so  ofteu  contemplated  in  Por- 
tugal; and  at  others  he  has  said  how  deeply 
they  affected  his  mind.  Knowing  from  hear- 
say (for  I  could  never  get  it)  Mr.  Hope's  book 
on    *  The    Prospects  and    Destiny  of   Man,' 
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which  I  was  told  has  a  decided  leaning  towards 
materialism^  I  asked  Mr.  Beckford  about  it  on 
purpose  to  hear  what  he  would  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  replied,  ^  He  had  tried  in  vain  to  get 
it,  it  was  only  circulated  privately.' 

**He  read  all  the  sermons  of  the  noted 
preachers.  Saurin  was  his  favourite  beyond 
Massillon  among  the  French.  He  spoke  of 
Tillotson  highly,  and  of  the  old  divines  of 
the  Church;  but  wondered  why  people  ex- 
tolled Blair  so  much.  Croly  was  a  great 
favourite.  He  spoke  of  him  as  a  *  splendid 
fellow;'  and,  on  another  occasion,  called  him 
^  the  Martin  of  poetry.'  He  admired  Robert 
Hall;  and  told  me  that  Jay  of  Bath,  whom 
he  had  gone  to  hear  incog.y  was  one  of  the 
finest  preachers  he  had  ever  heard,  and 
showed  me  his  sermons.  Curious  enough, 
he  had  a  correspondence  with  Jay  about 
the  bad  poetry,  both  in  the  Church  and 
among  Dissenters,  as  exhibited  in  the  hymns 
and  psalm  versions  which  they  used.  Of 
all  this  Beckford  was  perfectly  au  fait ;   but 

c  3 
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I  could  never  extract  from  him  his  own 
views.  His  natural  turn  in  all  things  was 
to  sarcasm^  as  is  shown  in  *Vathek.'  His 
sneers  at  the  Portuguese  monks  were  bitter* ; 
but  he  assured  me  he  had  exaggerated  nothing 
that  he  had  seen,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
He  had  indomitable  pride,  and  a  disdain 
for  many  things  people  in  general  reverence 
and  think  highly  of.  ...  A  picture  of  St. 
Catherine,  by  Raffaelle,  hung  over  his  dining- 
room  chimney-piece,  for  which  he  gave  3000/. 
He  used  to  dwell  on  its  beauties  by  way  of 
showing  how  much  the  Romish  faith  gained 
in  attraction  by  such  gems  of  art-f     I   have 

*  See  visit  to  Alcoba^a  and  Batalha. 

f  While  at  press,  a  party  of  undoubted  credit,  who 
for  **  upwards  of  twenty  years  was  in  the  almost  daily 
habit  of  seeing  *'  Mr.  Beckford,  thus  writes  me  :  — 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  religion  we  have  had  many 
conversations;  for  he  was  rather  fond  of  controversy. 
I  should  say  that  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  an  orthodox  catholic ; 
but,  like  many,  professed  a  faith  which  he  did  not  prac- 
tise. Are  you  aware  that  at  Fonthill  mass  was  daily 
said  for  years  by  a  priest,  and  until  his  (the  priest's) 
death  ?  ** 
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thought^  too,  there  was  at  times  a  tincture 
of  superstition  about  him.  He  had  a  curioud 
adventure  in  Paris  in  1789  or  1790  with 
a  pretended  sorcerer.  He  saw  the  Bastille 
destroyed^  and  remained  until  further  stay 
became  imprudent,  witnessing  many  of  the 
scenes  of  that  fatal  crisis  as  late  as  1792. 

^^  One  of  the  seals  he  commonly  used  was 
De  Dieu  tout,  that  of  the  Mervyn's,  the  old 
possessors  of  Ponthill,  instead  of  *  Libertas 
et  natdle  solum, '  the  motto  used  by  his  father. 

"  He  wrote  in  all  his  books  in  his  vast  and 
invaluable  library. 

"  In  one,  namely,  *  Scott's  Minstrelsy,'  he  had 
pencilled,  with  a  reference  to  the  page,  *  Gilly 
flowers  in  heaven  I' 

"On  another,  *  Succinct  and  business-like 
memorandum  of  a  ghost-seer.' 

"  On  the  ballad  called  *  Sir  Patrick  Speers,' 
he  wrote,  *  A  most  stupid  ballad.' 

"  There  were  one  or  two  things  he  printed, 
but   never    published.       His  last  work    was 

C   4 
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the   *  Liber    Verltatis.'     This  will  never  see 

the  light.     The  Duke  of will  take  care 

of  that.  It  was  a  bitter  satire  on,  what 
he  was  pleased  to  term,  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  nobility;  and  (as  he  conceived)  their 
continual  forgetfulness  of  the  duties  of  their 
station.  •  .  .  He  had  a  horror  of  mob-law, 
and  used  to  relate  some  curious  facts  about 
Wilkes  and  Liberty,  and  Lord  George  Gor- 
don's riots;  which,  he  said,  filled  him  with 
horror  at  letting  loose  a  canaille  infuriated 
by  religious  prejudices.     His  tutor  was   Dr. 

Lettice." 

«  *  #  * 

Considering  his  great  age,  he  was  a  won- 
derfully active  man.  He  took  daily  exercise 
on  foot  and  on  horseback  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Few,  for  the  long  period  of 
eighty-four  years,  enjoyed  such  uninterrupted 
health,  or  maintained  to  so  late  a  period  of 
life  such  unbroken  energy  and  intellectual 
power.  But  neither  wealth,  nor  intellect, 
nor  energy,   can  bribe   to   perpetual  absence 
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the  last  great  enemy;    and  to  all^   however 
feared^  however  flattered^  there  oomes  a  — 

CLOSING  SCENE. 

While  intent  on  adding  to  his  curious  library^ 
by  purchases  at  M.  Nodier's  sale,  at  Paris, 
a  sharp  attack  of  influenza  assailed  him ;  the 
result  of  imprudence  —  overwalking  himself 
in  the  chill  easterly  wind.  He  was  at  that 
very  moment  carrying  on  his  usual  pursuits 
with  undiminished  ardour.  In  truth,  he  was 
occupied  with  books  even  after  his  indisposition 
commenced.  He  battled  manfully  at  first 
with  his  malady.  When  he  saw  that  the 
struggle  was  vain,  not  before,  and  that  life 
was  rapidly  ebbing,  he  wrote  to  his  aflfec- 
tionate  daughter,  in  town,  his  last  laconic 
note,  "  Come  —  quick,  quick,"  and  expired 
a  day  or  two  after  the  duchess's  arrival. 

"  Mr.  Beckford,"  writes  the  party  to  whom 
I  am  already  so  much  indebted,  "  died,  bearing 
up  with  uncommon  firmness  to  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  he  spoke  to  no  one  about  his  belief  or 
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hope.  Indeed  he  was  one  of  those  whose 
thoughts  would  have  communed  only  with 
God  at  such  a  crisis.  He  used  to  say,  *  What 
are  forms  ?  the  heart  is  everything.'  A  clergy- 
man came.  He  thanked  him  for  the  offer  of 
his  services  ;  but  he  could  do  no  more :  it  was 
his  latest  effort." 

From  another  source  I  learnt  that  in  his 
parting  hour  the  truly  estimable  rector  of  his 
parish  (Walcot)  attended  at  Lansdown.  He 
assembled  Mr.  Beckford's  whole  establishment 
for  prayer  in  the  room  adjoining  that  in  which 
the   dying    man  lay.      At    this    service    the 

Duchess   of  ,   Lady   L ,  and   others 

were  present ;  but  Mr.  Beckford  himself  made 
no  confession  of  faith. 

His  was  a  silent  death-bed  as  to  the  mighty 

future. 

*  «  *  * 

He  directed  by  his  will  that  his  body  should 
be  embalmed,  placed  in  a  chest,  and  deposited 
in  a  tomb  erected  in  that  part  of  his  garden 
adjoining    Lansdown    Tower;    that    on    his 
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mausoleum  should  appear  the  following  in- 
scriptions :  on  one  side,  **  William  Beckford, 
Esq.,  late  of  Fonthill,  Wilts,  died  2nd  of 
May,  1844,  aged  84,"  with  this  quotation  from 
"  Vathek,"  —  "  Enjoying  humbly  the  most 
precious  gift  of  heaven  to  man, —  hope  I  '*  On 
the  other  side,  the  same  obituary,  followed 
by  these  lines  from  a  prayer  written  by  him- 
self, — 

*'  Eternal  Power ! 
Grant  me  through  obvious  clouds  one  transient  gleam 
Of  Thy  bright  essence  on  my  dying  hour  I " 

His  remains  lie  in  the  garden  of  Beckford's 
Tower,  which  tower  and  grounds  were  pre- 
sented to  the  rector  of  Walcot  by  his  daughter, 

the  Duchess  of .     They  have  been  most 

judiciously  converted  into  a  cemetery,  which 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  has  duly  consecrated. 
A  solemn  question  still  remains  behind.  Was 
this  gifted  and  wealthy  man  a  faithful  steward  ? 
What  did  he  for  his  kind?  Mighty  trusts 
were  confided  to  him.  Blest  with  ample  means, 
highly  cultivated  intellect,  and  unusual  length 
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of  daySj  what  permanent  blessing  did  he  con« 
fer  on  his  fellows  ? 

His  income  for  many  years  was  little  short 
of  100,0007.  per  annum.  What  hospital  did  he 
build  ?  What  asylum  did  he  endow  ?  What 
school  did  he  originate?  What  sanctuary  did 
he  raise  for  the  worship  of  The  Most  High  ? 
What  cloud  of  heathen  error  and  ignorance  did 
he  seek  to  dissipate?  What  memorial  has  he 
left  behind  him  to  cheer  and  gladden,  during 
life's  weary  pilgrimage,  the  aged,  the  sorrow- 
stricken,  the  suffering,  the  desolate,  or  the 
bereaved?  What  charity  did  he  munificently 
support  during  life,  or  place  beyond  the  reach 
of  failure  by  his  testamentary  dispositions  at 
death?  What  widows'  grateful  tears  or  or- 
phans' murmured  blessings  will  the  casual 
mention  of  his  name  arouse  ?  Was  his  a  mere 
religion  of  the  imagination ;  and  his  reverence 
for  sacred  subjects  bounded  by  his  admiration 
of  "The  Madonna,"  "The  Infant  Saviour," 
the  "  Salvator  Mundi,"  when  placed  on  canvass 
by  the  limner's  art  ? 
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In  his  luxurious  seclusion  with  all  the  costly 
objects  which  surrounded  him,  bitter  moments 
must  have  been  his,  since  he  could  thus  express 
himself*:  — 

**I  have  lost  many  friends  whose  remem- 
brance comes  too  forcibly  upon  me.  Look  into 
my  letters.  I  lost  them,  and  became  afraid  to 
acquire  more,  lest  I  should  lose  them  in  turn. 
When  I  last  went  to  Portugal,  what  changes  a 
short  time  had  made !  It  was  subsequently  to 
that  time  when  I  visited  Mr.  Beauchamp,  whom 
you  recollect." 

"I  replied  I  was  too  young:  I  had  spoken 
only  of  Pengreep,  his  seat ;  I  did  not  recollect 
the  master.  *  Well,  when  I  passed  a  day  or 
two  at  Pengreep,  the  weather  in  March  was 
soft  and  fine  as  in  Portugal.  I  sat  there 
making  a  looking-glass  of  the  water,  full  of 
vehement  hopes,  anticipating  the  orange-groves 
of  Portugal,  an  amusement  which  at  that  time 
I  much  wanted.  I  was  a  young  widower.  I 
found  all  these.     And  what  are  they  become — 

•  Conyersatlons  with  Beckford. 
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friendships— all  you  read  of  my  friends,  dark 
cloudy  thoughts  that  accidental  circumstances 
call  up  with  uncontrollable  bitterness.' " 

Would  that  in  his  varied  reading  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas  had  struck  him  and  roused  his 
vigorous  mind  to  the  prosecution  of  some  en- 
terprise worthy  of  his  genius,  his  station,  and 
his  wealth ! 

*'  Wake !  thDu  that  steepest  in  enchanted  bowers, 

Lest  these  lost  years  should  haunt  thee  in  the  night, 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  numbered  hours 

To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ! 

Wake !  ere  the  earth-born  charm  unnerve  thee  quite, 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  addressed ! 

Do  something — do  it  soon — with  all  thy  might, 
'Tis  infamy  to  die  and  not  be  missM, 
Or  let  all  soon  forget  that  thou  didst  e'er  exist  I 

"  Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  ofgood^ 

Contemplate  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind. 

Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest,  and  food. 
And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined : 

Pray  heaven  for  firmness  thy  whole  soul  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpose — to  begin,  pursue 

With  thoughts  all  fix'd,  and  feelings  purely  kind, 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise  where  aU  is  ever  due,^* 

Wilcox. 
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CHAP.  IL 
^^t  ^^trttual  jfntfytv  at  m&n^  an  taxntit  l^sLitau 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  SIMEON,  M.A. 

"  At  all  events,  this  is  my  one  ambition,  to  live  with 
one  Mary  at  my  Saviour's  feet,  listening  to  his  words 
(whilst  others  are  cumbered  about  the  world),  and  to  die 
with  the  other  Mary,  washing  his  feet  with  my  tears,  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hair  of  my  head."  —  Revjbrei^d 
C.  Simeon's  Lettebs. 

It  is  the  ready  comment  of  the  careless  and 
the  vicious  upon  ministerial  earnestness  or 
fidelity,  that  it  is  conventional,  not  real;  assumed 
professionally  and  for  a  purpose,  not  cherished 
cordially  and  from  conviction.  They  meet  the 
encomium  passed  on  a  laborious  minister  with 
the  cry,  "* Earnest'  is  he?  very  possibly  I 
*  Faithful'  too?  Well,  nothing  more  than  what 
professional  propriety  requires!  it's  his  duty. 
Of  course  he  inveighs  against  error,  and  lifts  up 
his  voice  lustily  in  praise  of  virtue.     He's  paid 
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to  do  it.  It's  his  business.  He  is  the  soul's 
doctor^  and  has  his  nostrums.  The  routine  is 
gone  through  for  a  con-si-de-ra-tion." 

But  when  an  individual  is  pointed  out  with 
whom  pecuniary  disinterestedness  was  the  rule 
of  life ;  who  systematically  handed  over  to  his 
curate  the  entire  proceeds  of  his  benefice; 
who  passed  by  once  and  again  the  best  livings 
which  his  college  had  to  bestow,  and  which  in 
turn  awaited  his  acceptance ;  who  might  have 
had  lettered  ease,  and  preferred  unintermitted 
labour;  who  discharged  unflinchingly  the  re- 
quirements of  a  difficult  post  because  he  felt 
that  there  was  blended  with  them  signal  useful- 
ness, what  then  becomes  of  the  odious  impu- 
tation ? 

Its  death  is  speedy  and  inevitable :  it  perishes, 
smothered  in  its  own  malignity. 

A  man,  so  shaping  his  course,  must  be  in 
earnest.  His  heart  can  be  nowhere  but  in  his 
work.  His  master's  cause  is  palpably  dear  to 
him,  and  the  spread  of  religious  truth  the  one 
grand  aim  of  his  laborious  teachings.     His  ha- 
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bitital  renunciation  of  self  attests  it.  Admit 
this;  and  what  higher  eulogiom  can  be  passed 
upon  a  man  than  that  through  life  he  was 
zealous  in  Go(fs  cause^  remiss  in  his  awn  f 

Is  this  remark  alien  or  applicable  to  him 
whom  so  many  affectionately  remember,  and 
who  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in  one  of 
our  universities  ? 

Chables  Sikbon  was  bom  at  Beading, 
September  24th,  1759.  He  was  sent,  very 
young,  to  Eton ;  where,  in  due  course,  he  was 
admitted  on  the  foundation,  and  at  nineteen 
held  a  scholarship  in  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. As  a  boy  he  was  remarkable  for 
bodily  activity  and  feats  of  strength.  His 
religious  views  appear  to  have  first  taken  that 
solemn  and  decided  hue  which  they  subse- 
quently manifested  through  life,  on  his  first 
coming  to  College,  January  29th,  1779.  On 
the  third  day  after  his  arrival  in  Cambridge  he 
was  told  that  within  the  next  three  weeks,  it 
was  imperative  that  he  should  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.     The  conflict  of  feeling  which 

II.  J> 
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this  announcement  occasioned  was  vehement 
and  most  distressing,  but  it  issued  in  his  never 
ceasing  from  that  time  forward  to  regard  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  as  the  one  thing  need- 
ful He  was  ordained,  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
May  26th,  1782,  by  Dr.  Yorke,  the  then  Bishop 
of  Ely,  and  commenced  his  ministry  in  St. 
Edward's  Church,  Cambridge.  The  pulpit  in 
that  church  is  famed  as  having  been  frequently 
filled  by  Latimer.  In  Novonber,  1782,  Mr. 
Simeon  was  presented  by  his  diocesan  to 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge.  In  July  of  the 
following  year  he  established  an  evening  lecture. 
Difficulties,  unexpected  and  undeserved,  were 
now  thrown  in  his  path.  His  churchwardens 
caballed  against  him,  closed  the  church  doors, 
and  endeavoured  to  put  down  the  evening  ser- 
vice. Ah  interval  of  two  or  three  years  elapsed, 
when  a  knot  of  his  parishioners  appealed  against 
him  to  the  Bishop.  They  complained  that  Mr. 
Simeon  "preached  in  a  style  to  alarm  and 
terrify  them;  and  that  the  people  came  and 
crowded  the  church,  and  stole  their  books." 
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"  The  Bishop,"  says  Mr.  Simeon,  "  wrote  to  me, 
and  I  answered  him  at  great  length ;  vindicating 
my  preaching,  and  denying  the  charges  brought 
against  me.  I  still  possess  a  copy  of  my 
answer,  but  it  was  certainly  not  drawn  up 
judiciously.  The  Bishop  was  rather  displeased 
with  it.  I  was  not  then  skilled  in  writing  to 
bishops.  Were  I  to  answer  the  same  accusa- 
tions now  (1813),  I  should  frame  my  replies 
in  a  different  way." 

His  earnestness  and  diligence  at  this  period 
of  his  life  were  remarkable.  He  invariably  rose 
every  morning,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  at 
four  o'clock;  and  devoted  the  first  four  hours  of 
the  day  to  private  prayer,  and  the  anxious  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  Brown's  Self-interpreting 
Bible  was  the  favourite  companion  of  his  de- 
votional hours.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
constantly  enriching  it  with  valuable  notes  of 
his  own.  In  December,  1786,  Mr.  Simeon 
occupied  for  the  first  time  the  university  pulpit. 
'^The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  on  this 
occasion.     St.  Mary's  was  crowded  with  gowns- 
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meD ;  and  at  first  there  seemed  a  disposition  to 
disturb  and  annoy  the  preacher,  in  a  manner 
at  that  period  unhappily  not  unusual.  But 
scarcely  had  he  proceeded  more  than  a  few 
sentences,  when  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his 
exordium  and  his  serious  and  commanding 
manner  impressed  the  whole  assembly  with 
feelings  of  deep  solemnity,  and  he  was  heard 
to  the  end  with  the  most  respectful  and  riveted 
attention.  The  vast  congregation  departed  in 
a  mood  very  diflferent  from  that  in  which  it  had 
assembled;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  re- 
marks which  were  overheard  at  going  out,  and 
the  subdued  tone  in  which  they  were  made, 
that  many  were  seriously  affected  as  well  as 
surprised  at  what  they  had  heard." 

In  1788  commenced  a  new  era  in  Mr.  Simeon's 
history.  Hitherto  his  thoughts  and  efforts  had 
been  limited  to  the  scene  of  his  immediate 
duties  at  Cambridge.  India  was  henceforth  to 
share  his  attention.  During  the  remainder  of 
life  he  was  to  be  prominently  engaged  in  en- 
deavouring to  evangelise  that  immense  terri- 
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tory.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  he 
received  an  address  from  Calcutta  relative  to 
a  mission  ^hich  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  con- 
jointly with  three  laymen,  was  anxious  to 
establish  in  that  country.  **  From  the  enclosed 
papers,"  they  write,  "  you  will  learn  the  project 
of  a  mission  to  the  East  Indies.  We  under- 
stand such  matters  lie  very  near  your  heart, 
and  that  you  have  a  warm  zeal  to  promote  their 
interest.  Upon  this  ground  we  take  the  liberty 
to  invite  you  to  become  agent  on  behalf  of  the 
intended  mission,  at  home.  We  humbly  hope 
you  will  accept  our  proposal,  and  immediately 
commence  a  correspondence  with  us." 

On  this  document  Mr.  Simeon  thus  com- 
ments in  1830.  "It  shows  how  early  God 
enabled  me  to  act  for  India; — to  provide  for 
which  has  now  for  forty-two  years  been  a 
principal  and  incessant  object  of  my  care 
and  labour."  During  this  self-same  year,  he 
filled,  for  the  first  time,  a  college  office,  being 
elected  Junior  Dean  of  Arts;  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  Dean  of  Divinity.     Of  the 
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moral  influence  which  these  appointments 
enabled  him  to  exercise  over  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  his  college  he  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself.  In  1792^  disturbances  took  place 
during  the  evening  lecture  at  Trinity  Church. 
On  several  occasions  stones  were  thrown  in  at 
the  windows,  and  the  offenders  escaped ;  but 
in  one  instance,  a  young  man,  the  very  minute 
after  be  had  broken  a  window,  came  in. 
Mr.  Simeon  took  immediate  measures  to  secure 
him,  and  charged  the  act  upon  him.  Con- 
ceiving himself  detected,  the  offender  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  the  allegation.  The  matter 
was  laid  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who 
offered  to  proceed  with  the  culprit  in  any  way 
Mr.  Simeon  should  require.  With  equal 
judgment  and  lenity  the  latter  demanded  that 
the  offender  should  read,  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation,  a  public  acknowledgment  written 
by  Mr.  Simeon  himself.  This  the  young  man 
did  on  the  following  Sunday  evening,  begging 
pardon  of  the  congregation  for  having  disturbed 
them,  and  thanking  Mr.  Simeon  for  his  lenity 
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in  not  having  proceeded  against  him  with  the 
rigour  which  his  o£fence  deserved.  The  church 
was  very  full  of  gownsmen;  and  the  offender, 
in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  church, 
read  the  acknowledgment  immediately  after  the 
prayers ;  and  because  he,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  did  not  read  it  so  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly that  all  the  congregation  might  hear  it, 
Mr.  Simeon  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the 
paper,  and  then  himself  read  it  in  the  most 
audible  manner  before  them  alL 

In  1794  Mr.  Simeon  was  chosen  lecturer  of 
Trinity  Church  without  opposition,  and  as  he 
deemed  it  inexpedient  for  one  minister  to  labour 
three  times  a  day  in  one  church,  he  invited 
Mr.  Thomason  to  become  his  assistant.  In 
November,  1796,  he  published  "  Claude's  Essay 
on  Composition,"  and  four  skeleton  sermons, 
with  a  view  of  illustrating  Claude's  rules  of 
composition.  Before  the  year  ended,  five 
editions  had  disappeared.  On  the  18  th  of 
March,  1799,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
was  formed;  fourteen  members  were  present, 
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Mr.  Venn  opened  the  discussion  by  insisting  on 
the  duty  of  doing  something  for  the  conversion 
of  the  brethren.  Mr.  Simeon  with  cha- 
racteristic energy  proposed  three  questions: 
"What  can  we  do?  When  shall  we  do  it  ?  How 
shall  we  do  it  ?  " 

On  the  12  th  April  another  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Castle  and  Falcon  Inn,  Alders- 
gate  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a 
society  amongst  the  members  of  the  Esta- 
bUshed  Church,  for  sending  missionaries  among 
the  heathen.  Sixteen  clergymen  and  nine  lay- 
men were  all  that  composed  that  small  assembly. 
From  it  what  mighty  results  have  issued ! 
What  triumphs  have  been  won !  What  acces- 
sions have  been  made  to  the  church,  and  the 
glorious  a^mbly  of  the  first-bom,  which 
are  written  in  heaven!  To  Him  be  all  the 
praise  I 

In  October,  1800,  a  legacy  was  left  this 
active  and  munificent  man  by  a  party  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  but  who  had  been  im- 
pressed by  his  public  character.      The  letter 
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acquainting  him  with  this  accession  of  property 
ran  thus:  — 

"Cambridge,  Oct.  Sth,  1800. 

"  As  one    of   the .  executors    of   the    late 

Mr. ,  it  18  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that 

he  has  by  his  will  left  you  a  l^acy  of  800/.  in 
the  words  mentioned  on  the  other  side;  and 
the  further  sum  of  lOOZ.  for  your  trouble  in 
the  disposition  thereof." 

This  letter  the  surprised  legatee  thus  en- 
dorsed :  — 

^^I  had  about  a  year  before  suffered  great 
loss  in  my  fortune,  no  matter  how,  for  doing 
good  with  my  money.  Here  a  man,  wkom  I 
never  saw,  left  me  800^  to  do  good  with, 
and  no  responsibility  in  accounting  for  it. 
No  one  needs  to  tell  me  whence  this  earned 

During  the  following  year,  "  Helps  to  Com- 
position" appeared,  prefaced  by  a  very  im- 
portant doctrinal  statement,  which  completely 
disposed  of  the  charge  so  often  alleged  against 
him  of  holding  ultra*  Calvinistic  tenets.     The 
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year  1803  was  memorable  for  the  exemplary 
Henry  Martyn  being  ordained  curate  at  Trinity 
Church.  The  engagement  did  not  last  long. 
The  cherished  wish  of  this  pure-minded  being 
was  missionary  labour  among  the  heathen. 
It  was  at  length  gratified  by  his  appointment 
to  an  East  Indian  chaplaincy.  He  sailed 
for  India  on  the  10th  July,  1805.  The 
same  year  introduced  to  Mr.  Simeon's  affec- 
tionate and  munificent  care  the  gifted  Kirke 
White.  White's  gloomy  prospects  at  the 
imiversity  were  smoothed  and  brightened  by 
his  patron's  active  agency;  but  —  "the  seeds 
of  death  were  in  him,  and  the  place  to  which 
he  had  so  long  looked  with  hope,  served  un- 
happily as  a  hothouse  to  ripen  them.  His 
short  career  closed  on  Sunday,  October  19th, 
1806." 

At  the  commencement  of  1807,  Mr.  Simeon's 
constitution  had  become  so  impaired  by  over- 
exertion, that  he  was  compelled  to  relax  in 
his  ministerial  labours.  A  season  of  com- 
parative rest  was  indispensable  for  him.     In 
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June^  1808,  his  affectionate  friend  and  curate, 
Mr.  Thomason^  quitted  him  for  India,  there 
to  labour  as  a  herald  for  his  mighty  Master.* 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Simeon  sustained  a 
serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Bishop  Yorke. 
The  bishop  had  been  his  steady  friend.  His 
successor.  Dr.  Dampier,  viewed  him  with 
feelings  of  dislike  and  distrust;  impressions 
which  were  weakened,  but  never  wholly  sub- 
dued. In  November  following,  Mr.  Simeon 
again  occupied  the  imiversity  pulpit;  his 
subject — "Evangelical  and  Pharisaic  Right- 
eousness compared."  His  sermon  originated 
a  lengthened  controversy,  but  which  was 
amicably  and  courteously  closed.  An  appoint- 
ment  long  desired  at  length  arrived.  He 
was  nominated  select  preacher  at  St.  Mary's, 
where,   in   November,    1811,   he  delivered   a 

*  His  remark  upon  this  point  is  very  noble.  "  Cer- 
tdnly,"  he  writes,  ^  God  is  doing  a  great  work  in  India : 
the  laboorers  are  few,  and  the  field  amazingly  extensive : 
they  want  men  who  will  work.  ..,.1  consider  that  what 
otJiers  expose  themselves  to  for  lucre  and  worldly  honours^ 
ministers  ought  to  endure  for  nobler  ends" 
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course  of  sermons  on  the  excellencies  of  the 
Liturgy.  These  also  provoked  elaborate  dis- 
cussion. The  year  1811  was  a  year  of  severe 
triaL  A  peculiarly  unkind  and  malignant 
spirit  suddenly  arose  in  the  parish.  Forty 
of  this  exemplary  man's  pariduonere  drew  up 
a  string  of  articles  against  him,  and  sent  them 
to  the  bishop.  The  charges  contained  in  these 
articles,  the  grieved  but  forgiving  pastor 
triumphantly  refuted.  Close  upon  this  trial 
came  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Marsh.  But 
none  of  these  things  moved  him.  He  toiled 
on.  Ever  anxious  to  strengthen  the  cause 
of  the  Church,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
in  London  a  society  for  the  education  of 
earnest  and  well-disposed  young  men  for  the 
ministry ;  a  society  productive  of  the  happiest 
results.  Movements  in  favour  of  the  Jews 
next  occupied  his  attention;  and  their  con- 
version to  Christianity  continued  to  be  an 
«  object  of  paramount  interest  with  him  to 
his  dying  hour.  He  had  more  peace  too 
among  his  people. 
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He  writes,  December  24, 1817  : — "At  home, 
also,  blessed  and  adored  be  our  God  I  all  is  going 
on  well.  My  church  more  thronged  with 
gownsmen  than  ever ;  and  my  people  going  on 
better  than  for  many  years.  The  bad  spirits 
are  withdrawn,  and  peace  and  love  are  abound- 
ing in  the  midst  of  us." 

A  scheme  which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  he 
steadily  revolved  in  his  mind,  and  brought 
to  bear  in  1820,  shows  the  earnestness  and 
self-denial  of  his  character.  It  had  for  its 
object  the  purchase  of  livings  in  populous 
and  important  districts,  so  as  to  secure  in 
them  a  permanent  succession  of  pious  and 
laborious  ministers.  This  enterprise  was 
cordially  furthered  by  others,  of  whose  co- 
operation he  could  have  never  dreamt.  In 
February,  1826,  he  thus  writes :  —  "  About 
four  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  my  blessed 
work  of  purchasing  Uvings,  to  secure  in  per- 
petuity  pious  and  laborious  ministers  in  them, 
by  the  advice  of  a  gentleman  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Kilvington,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  to 
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ask  some  assistance  towards  it,  thinking  he 
might  possibly  give  me  500/.,  and  behold  he 
gave  me  nearly  800021!  And  now  that  I  am 
again  engaged  to  the  amount  of  above  10,000/., 
a  gentleman,  whom  I  never  saw  but  once,  and 
then  only  for  half  an  hour,  has  died,  and  left 
me,  as  my  informant  says,  9000/.  My  poor^ 
dear,  honoured,  and  lamented  father  thought 
that  I  should  ruin  myself  by  giving  my  money 
to  the  poor,  and  therefore  left  my  little  fortune 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  keep  me  from  this 
apprehended  mischief.  Who  needs  prove  to 
me  the  providence  of  God?** 

Thursday,  January  29th,  1829,  he  kept  as 
his  jubilee.  He  had  then  been  a  resident  in 
Cambridge  fifty  years.  It  was  ushered  in  by 
the  ringing  of  bells  in  every  church  in  Cam-* 
bridge,  being  the  Queen's  Accession.  Oc- 
tober 1st,  1832,  he  celebrated  as  the  jubilee 
of  his  ministry  at  Trinity  Church ;  a  joyous 
and  a  busy  day.  At  eleven  in  the  morning  a 
deputation  of  his  hearers  waited  upon  him  with 
an  address,  and  presented  to  him  a  valuable 
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6pergne.  At  one  o'clock  he  went  to  a  dinner 
which  he  gave  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
his  poor  parishioners,  in  the  national  school- 
room of  Trinity  parish.  They  were  all  seated 
at  three  tables.  The  chief  householders  of  the 
district  sat  at  intervals  to  carve  the  dinner. 
All  went  off  welL  Dinner  being  over,  the 
leading  persons  in  the  parish  brought  to  him 
their  gift  on  the  occasion,  a  salver.  The  aged 
minister  appears  to  have  been  delighted,  not 
so  much  with  the  presents,  elegant  as  they 
were,  as  with  the  spectacle  of  such  harmony 
and  love,  in  a  parish  where,  for  thirty  years, 
there  had  been  little  else  but  enmity  and  op* 
position.  Evening  service  at  Trinity  Church 
concluded  the  day.  Mr.  Simeon  preached 
from  2  Peter,  12—15. 

In  1835  he  makes  his  final  arrangements 
with  his  trustees  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 
church  property.  His  charge  to  his  trustees 
is  peculiarly  strict  and  solemn:  First,  That 
they  be  "  very  careful  whenever  they  shall  be 
called  upon  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  this  trust. 
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which  thej  must  invariablj  do  within  three 
months  of  a  vacancy  occurring,  that  they  elect 
nb  one  who  is  not  a  truly  pious  and  deyoted 
man ;  a  man  of  God  in  deed  and  in  truth,  who 
with  his  piety  combines  a  solid  judgment  and 
a  perfectly  independent  mind :  Secondly,  That 
when  they  shall  be  called  upon  to  appoint  to  a 
living,  they  consult  nothing  but  the  welfare 
of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  to  provide, 
and  whose  eternal  interests  are  confided  to 
them.  They  must  on  no  account  be  influenced 
by  any  solicitation  of  the  great  and  powerful, 
or  by  any  partiality  towards  a  particular  in- 
dividual, or  by  compassion  towards  any  one 
on  account  of  the  largeness  of  his  family  or 
the  smallness  of  his  income." 

His  remark  addressed  to  a  trustee  relative 
to  curates,  is  pointed  with  his  customary 
shrewdness  and  foresight :  — 

"  Wherever  there  is  a  good  minister,  there 
will  be,  if  any,  a  good  curate.  Consequently, 
the  curate  will  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
parishioners^   and  consequently,  in  their  view 
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he  will  be  the  fittest  person  to  present,  and 
therefore  petitions  will  be  made  in  his  favour. 
From  every  place  I  have  had  petitions  upon 
petitions;  and  for  fit  persons  too:  but  where 
then  is  my  knowledge,  my  judgment,  and  my 
right  of  patronage,  and  my  conscience,  if  I,  too 
readily,  and  without  extreme  vigUance,  comply 
with  them  ?  I  must  not  only  do  well^  but  the 
best  that  I  can  possibly  do ;  and  I  must  spare  no 
pains  to  effect  this.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
in  my  dying  charge  to  my  trustees  I  have 
particularly  guarded  them  against  being  in-* 
fluenced  by  petitions  for  curates.  In  these 
matters  I  know  none  but  God;  I  would 
not  know  my  own  father,  or  my  son;  and 
that  is  the  spirit  which  I  trust  you  and  all 
my  trustees  will  exercise  when  I  am  gone 
to  a  better  world/' 

This  last  remark  brings  us  naturally  and 
appropriately  to  his 

CLOSING  SCENE. 

On  Wedn^day,  September  2L    1836,  he 

II.  £ 
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went  oyer  to  Ely,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
new  bishop.  He  had  been  very  anxious  about 
this  visit ;  for,  as  he  was  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  clergy,  it  was  his  wish,  he  said,  to  be 
among  the  very  first  to  show  all  respect  to 
his  newly-appointed  diocesan.  The  day  was 
damp  and  chilly,  and  he  needed  more  than 
usual  care  to  prevent  any  injurious  effects 
from  the  journey ;  but  he  felt  so  strong  and 
vigorous,  that  he  imprudently  dispensed  with 
his  ordinary  outer  dress.  The  bishop  received 
him  with  marked  kindness  and  attention ;  and 
proposed  that  they  should  go  together  to  see 
the  cathedral  Here  they  lingered  too  long; 
the  coldness  of  the  building,  increased  by  the 
rawness  of  the  day,  soon  began  sensibly  to 
affect  Mr.  Simeon,  and  was  the  direct  cause 
of  the  severe  iUness  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. The  next  morning,  early,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  rheumatic  attack,  and, 
during  the  day,  became  so  seriously  indisposed, 
as  to  be  unable  to  leave  his  room  for  the 
evening  lecture.     The  sermou  he  had  intended 
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to  preach  was  upon  Luke^  xi.  I.  —  "Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray ; "  and  this  was  the  last  sub- 
ject he  ever  prepared  for  the  pulpit.  During 
the  whole  of  the  next  day  he  continued  very 
feeble,  though  he  cherished  a  hope  of  being 
able  to  go  in  his  carriage  on  the  following 
Monday  to  Ipswich ;  and  wrote  to  his  beloved 
friend,  Mr«  Nottidge,  to  say  that  he  should 
preach  for  him,  according  to  promise,  on  the 
opening  of  his  new  church. 

Saturday,  September  24th,  was  his  birth- 
day, when  he  entered  his  seventy-eighth  year. 
Though  he  had  passed  but  an  indifferent 
night,  he  rose  early  this  morning ;  and  when 
his  attendant  came  to  him,  he  was  sitting  in 
a  favourite  spot  before  the  window,  to  enjoy 
the  first  beams  of  the  sun,  and  employed  in 
writing  another  letter  to  Mr.  Nottidge,  in 
which  he  observed,  "  Of  course  my  university 
sermons  are  laid  aside,  if  not  life  itself."  On 
repeating  this  to  his  attendant,  he  added, 
**  What  can  I  expect  ?  I  enter  my  seventy- 
eighth  year  to-day.     I  never  expected  to  live 
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80  long;  I  can  scarcely  beUeve  I  am  bo  old. 
I  have  as  jet  known  nothing  of  the  infirmities 
of  age,  though  I  have  seen  a  good  old  age.  I 
know,  however,  it  will  all  be  ordered  welL" 
Soon  after,  when  referring  to  his  journey  to 
Ely,  he  remarked,  ''  If  this  is  to  be  the  closing 
scene,  I  shall  not  at  all  regret  my  journey  to 
the  bishop  :  it  was  of  vast  importance  to  you  all ; 
and  I  shall  rejoice  to  close  my  life  from  such 
a  circumstance." 

For  some  days  he  remained  much  in  the 
same  state ;  but  subsequently  so  far  recovered, 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  malady  might 
eventually  be  subdued.  So  far  indeed  was  he 
restored,  that  occasionally  he  could  take  a 
drive  in  his  carriage,  and  a  hope  was  indulged  of 
his  ultimate  recovery.  But  this  was  speedily 
abandoned.  On  another  damp  and  chilling 
day,  he  drove  out  again,  though  earnestly  in- 
treated  not  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a  relapse. 
The  exposure  and  exertion  were  most  injurious 
to  his  reduced  frame ;  pain  and  fever  returned 
with  increased  violence ;  and  he  was  obliged. 
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immediately^  to  take  to  his  bed.  He  was  now 
fully  aware  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him:  and  haying  lately  contemplated  some 
changes  in  the  disposition  of  his  property, 
became  anxious^  without  delay,  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  in  his  will.  He  had 
already,  indeed,  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune  in  promoting  a  variety  of  religious 
and  charitable  designs;  but  latterly  he  had 
been  so  much  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  so  generously 
assisted,  that  he  determined  to  devote  the  small 
remainder  of  his  property  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  legacies  to  his  relatives)  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  great  object  which  had  so 
long  engaged  his  regards.  When  his  desire  on 
this  point  was  accomplished,  his  mind  seemed 
relieved  from  every  care,  and  he  prepared 
himself  with  joy  for  his  departure. 

During  the  second  week  of  October,  when 
one  of  his  particular  friends  had  called  at  his 
rooms  to  inquire  after  his  health,  Mr.  Simeon 
immediately  begged  to  see  him,  and  in  a  feeble 
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whisper  requested  him  to  pray  by  his  bedside. 
After  the  prayer^  his  friend  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  was  now  supported  by  divine  conso* 
lations.  Mr.  Simeon  replied  to  this  effect: 
**I  never  felt  so  ill  before.  I  conceive  my 
present  state  cannot  last  long ;  this  exhaustion 
must  be  a  precursor  of  death ;  but  I  lie  here 
waiting  for  the  issue  without  a  fear,  without 
a  doubt,  and  without  a  wish."  To  another 
afterwards,  who  remarked,  **  Many  hearts  are 
engaged  in  prayer  for  you,"  he  rejoined,  *^  In 
prayer  I  aye,  and  I  trust  in  praise  too ;  praise 
for  countless,  endless  mercies." 

On  Friday  (Oct.  21.)  all  hopes  of  his  recovery 
were  taken  away ;  of  this  he  was  perfectly 
aware :  and  in  consequence  seemed  more  than 
usually  calm  and  happy.  Mr.  Carus  was  seated 
by  his  bedside,  and  on  making  some  inquiry  as 
to  what  had  been  lately  passing  in  his  mind,  and 
of  what  at  that  time  more  particularly  he  was 
thinking,  he  immediately  replied,  with  great 
animation,  "  I  don't  think  now ;  I  am  enjoying." 

The  day  following,  Saturday,  October  22d, 
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he  thanked  his  physicianj  Dr.  Haviland,  in  the 
most  earnest  and  affectionate  manner  for  all  his 
kindness^  and  expressed  his  earnest  wishes  for 
Dr.  Hayiland's  best  interests  in  time  and  eter- 
nity. After  this^  he  mentioned  how  anxious  he. 
had  always  been  that  his  faculties  might  be 
preserved  to  the  last,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  prove  to  all  the  power  of  those  principles, 
which  he  had  professed  and  preached  through 
life,  now  to  sustain  him  in  death.  He  then 
looked  round  very  seriously  upon  us,  and  said, 
*^  You  seem  all  to  be  anticipating  what  will  not 
yet  take  place.  I  am  not  yet  about  to  die,  I 
know  I  am  not;  I  feel  that  I  am  not  yet  ready ^ 
"  Dear  Sir,"  I  said,  "  and  what  is  wanting  ?"  He 
replied,  in  a  very  slow  and  serious  manner, 
^^  Greater  humiliation,  more  simple  affiance,  and 
more  entire  surrender."  I  ventured  to  say, 
«  Well,  Sir,  He  will  make  all  perfect."  "  Yes," 
he  replied,  "that  he  will."  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  calmness  and  dignity  both  of  his 
person  and  manner  ....  Privacy  he  had  always, 
wished  for  in  his  dying  hour.     He  had  repeat- 
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edij  charged  Mr.  Cams  to  keep  every  one 
away  from  him  when  that  solemn  season  should 
arrive,  and  to  remain  with  him,  himeelf  alone. 
His  wishes  were  remembered  and  fulfilled.  He 
remarked,  on  one  oocaedon,  **  I  am,  I  know,  the 
chief  of  sinners ;  and  I  hope  for  nothing  but  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  life  eternal ; 
and  I  shall  be,  if  not  the  greatest  monument  of 
God's  mercy  in  heaven,  yet  the  very  next  to  it ; 
for  I  know  of  none  greater.'' 

On  another  occasion,  when  told  that  Mr. 
Cams  had  addressed  a  large  number  of  under- 
graduates the  preceding  evening,  and  had  re- 
peated to  them  some  of  his  remarks,  that  they 
might  know  the  sustaining  power,  in  the  last 
hours  of  weakness,  of  those  great  leading  prin- 
ciples which  it  had  been  his  life's  labour  to 
preach,  he  made  this  important  and  consistent 
statement :  — 

"It  is  upon  the  hroad^  grand  principle  of  the 
Gospel  that  I  repose ;  it  is  not  upon  any  par- 
ticular promise  here  or  there,  any  little  portions 
of  the  Word  which  some  people  seem  to  take 
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comfort  fix>m ;  but  I  wish  to  look  at  the  grand 
whole,  at  the  vast  scheme  of  redemption  as 
from  efemity  to  eternity." 

The  following  day  he  revived  considerably^ 
and  actually  occupied  himself  in  making 
arrangements  respecting  the  sermons  to  be 
preached  in  November  at  St.  Mary's.  On  Wed- 
nesday,  however,  he  was  so  decidedly  thrown 
back  that  all  thoughts  about  further  exertions 
for  the  public  were  at  once  laid  aside.  When 
he  had  determined  no  longer  to  use  any  of  the 
means  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  hope 
of  prolonging  his  life  (feeling  they  were  now 
profitless),  he  said  to  his  nurse,  '^  You  cannot 
but  say  that,  up  to  this  time,  I  have  submitted 
patiently,  willingly,  cheerfully,  to  every  wish 
and  order  of  Dr.  Haviland;  I  have  not  made 
one  objection ;  have  I  ?  "  He  then  added,  **  I  did 
it  all  for  the  Lord's  sake;  because,  if  it  had 
been  his  will  to  prolong  my  life,  I  was  willing 
to  use  any  means :  but  now  I  feel  (and  this  he 
said  with  emphasis)  that  the  decree  is  gone 
forth  ;  from  this  hour  lam  a  dying  man.     Death 
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is  far  sweeter  than  life  under  such  circum-' 
stances.  I  will  now  wait  patiently  for  my  dis-* 
mission.  All  that  could  possibly  be  done  for 
me  hcL8  been  done :  of  that  I  am  fully  persuaded 
and  satisfied :  tell  Dr.  Haviland  so." 

In  the  afternoon  of  October  29th  he  observed 
to  his  attendant,  as  she  was  sitting  by  his  bed- 
side, **  It  would  be  poor  work  to  have  to  seek 
heaven  now."  She  replied,  "Yes,  dear  Sir, 
your  work  is  now  quite  done ;  and  what  a  pri- 
vilege it  is  to  see  the  peace  you  enjoy ;  and  how 
you  are  enabled  to  bear  with  such  patience  and 
submission  all  your  afflictions."  She  had 
scarcely  ended  the  remark,  before  he  rebuked 
her  in  a  tone  and  language  of  severity  quite 
unusual  with  him.  She  made  no  reply,  in- 
tending to  explain  her  words  to  him  at  some 
future  time.  In  about  ten  minutes,  however, 
in  reference  to  what  had  just  transpired,  he 
said,  "  Now,  bring  me  some  paper,  and  write 
something  down  for  me  directly."  Then,  in  a 
very  serious  and  deliberate  manner,  he  dictated 
the  following :  "  If  anything  laudatory  be  men- 
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tioned  before  the  University,  by  Dr.  Dealtry  % 
about  me,  or  about  my  sermons,  I  entreat,  from 
my  inmost  soul,  that  I  may  not  have  it  repeated 
to  me :  let  me  go  to  heaven  as  the  vilest  sinner  in 
the  universe.  So  far  as  respects  myself,  let  me 
not  know  there  is  such  a  person  existing  as 
Charles  Simeon ;  on  no  account,  if  any  remarks 
are  made,  let  them  be  uttered  before  me.  Satan 
himself  could  not  be  a  greater  curse  to  me,  than 
the  person  who  would  dare  to  breathe  a  word 
upon  that  subject  commendatory  of  me,  or  any- 
thing  I  have  ever  done.  They  would  be  a 
curse  to  me  whoever  they  are.  Persons  so 
acting  are  doing  the  devil's  work,  and  it  is 
frightful  to  me.  I  feel,  if  I  could.be  pleased 
with  it,  it  would  be  damnation  to  me."  The 
manner  in  which  he  delivered  this  charge,  espe-^ 
cially  the  latter  part  of  it,  was  most  solemn  and 
authoritative. 

Being  now   fully  convinced   that  his   days 
were  rapidly  coming  to  a  close,  he  began  to 

'    *  His  intended  representative  as  select  preacher  at 
St.  Mary's :  an  arrangement  subsequently  altered. 
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consider  in  what  way  he  might  he  permitted 
to  henefit  his  people  after  his  removal.  The 
appointment  of  his  soocessor  in  the  ministry 
of  Trinity  ChuTCh,  now  much  occupied  his 
thoughts.  He  felt  that,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  might,  without 
impropriety,  express  his  feelings  on  the  subject 
to  his  diocesan,  who  was  patron  of  the  living. 
During  the  night,  indeed,  he  made  some 
touching  allusions  to  the  fact  of  his  illness 
having  had  its  ori^n  in  his  late  visit  to  the 
bishop;  and  the  next  morning  he  dictated  a 
letter  to  him,  describing  his  reduced  state,  and 
the  impossibility  of  his  ever  resuming  minis- 
terial duty.  He  then  requested  to  be  hence- 
forth  considered  a  miles  emeritus,  and  be  allowed 
to  resign  his  living  into  the  hands  of  the 
bishop ;  expressing,  in  conclusion,  a  wish  that 
the  friend  whom  the  parishioners  a  few  years 
before  had  chosen  for  their  lecturer,  might  be 
appointed  as  his  successor  to  the  living.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  last  desire  which  had  now  to 
be  gratified,  for  in  the  afternoon  he  said  to  his 
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attendant,  **How  easily  everything  comes  in 
its  place;  first  my  will  is  made,  then  the 
address  to  the  young  men  *,  and  now  nothing 
but  this  remsdned."  After  the  letter  had  been 
sent  to  the  bishop,  he  frequently  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  live  to  hear  the  reply;  and  once 
even  during  the  night  he  inquired  whether  an 
answer  had  been  received.  On  being  reminded 
that  it  could  not  arrive  before  the  morning, 
and  that  probably  the  next  post  would  bring 
the  letter,  he  said,  "  Yes,  I  believe  it  will,  and 
that  my  wish  will  be  granted ;  and  if  it  should 
come  whilst  I  am  alive,  you  may  expect  nothing 
less  than  to  see  me  dancing  on  that  carpet^  In 
the  morning,  November  3rd,  Sir  Bichard 
Simeon  entered  the  room  with  the  desired 
letter  in  his  hand.  The  bishop,  in  the  kindest 
manner,  not  only  granted  him  his  request, 
but  further  intimated  that  it  had  previously 
been  his  intention  to  make  the  appointment 
Mr.  Simeon  had  suggested.     On  the  evening 

*  Relative  to  the  duty  of  making  increased  efforts  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
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of  this  day  it  was  thought  he  was  beginning 
to  lose  his  consciousness  of  what  was  passing, 
as  he  no  longer  took  notice  of  anything,  and 
his  eyes  had  been  closed  for  many  hours: 
suddenly,  however,  he  remarked,  "  If  you  want 
to  know  what  I  am  doing,  go  and  look  in  the 
1st  chapter  of  the  Ephesians  from  the  3rd  to 
the  14th  verse:  there  you  will  see  what  I  am 
enjoying  now."  This  was  the  last  chapter 
which  he  requested  to  have  read  to  him ;  but 
such  was  his  weakness,  that  it  was  only  when 
read  in  a  whisper  that  he  could  bear  to  hear  it. 
Another  kindred  passage  of  Scripture  (the  last 
verse  of  the  1 1th  of  Komans)  was  one  on  which 
he  would  dwell  for  hours  together,  repeating 
the  words,  "  For,  of  Him,  and  through  Him, 
and  to  Him,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever.  Amen." 

There  was  a  remarkable  and  rapid  maturing 
of  all  the  finer  parts  of  his  character  from  the 
very  commencement  of  this  illness,  and  a  corre- 
sponding diminution,  and  ultimately  a  dis- 
appearance of  those  symptoms  of  haste  and 
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irritability,  which  sometimes  were  visible  in  his 
days  of  health  and  vigour.  He  seemed  now  to 
breathe  entirely  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
love,  and  enjoying  such  a  sense  of  God's  par- 
doning love  himself,  he  longed  to  manifest  an 
affectionate  and  forgiving  spirit  to  all  around, 
A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  fellows  of  his  college, 
who  had  grieved  him  by  frequent  acts  of  dis- 
courtesy,  and  was  now  lying  on  his  deathbed 
in  acute  suffering,  and  altogether  in  a  state 
so  wretched  and  distressing,  as  to  deter  his 
friends  from  visiting  him.  Daily  did  Mr, 
Simeon  send  to  make  inquiries  after  him,  con- 
veying at  the  same  time  some  kind  expression 
of  his  sympathy.  This  at  length  so  wrought 
upon  him,  that  he  could  not  forbear  observing, 
"Well!  Simeon  does  not  forget  me,  but 
sends  every  day  to  inquire  after  me,  ill  as  he 

ur 

During  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  his 
bodily  sufferings  were  often  excruciating,  and 
his  strength  so  impaired,  that  his   voice  was 
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scarcely  audible.  He  then  observed  to  his 
attendant,  **  Jesus  Christ  is  my  '  all  in  all '  for 
my  soul ;  and  now  you  must  be  my  all  for  my 
body.  I  cannot  tell  you  any  longer  what  I 
want,  or  ask  for  any  thing.  I  give  my  body 
into  your  charge ;  you  must  give  me  what  you 
think  necessary."  Afterwards,  when  he  had 
revived  a  little,  he  remarked,  ^^It  is  said,  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?"  then,  looking  at 
us,  as  we  stood  around  his  bed,  he  asked, 
in  his  own  peculiarly  expressive  manner,  "  Do 
you  see  anything  heref^  We  answered,  "  No, 
indeed,  it  is  all  taken  away."  He  then  said, 
**  Does  not  this  prove  that  my  principles  were 
not  founded  on  fancies  or  enthusiasm ;  but  that 
there  is  a  reality  in  them,  and  I  find  them 
sufficient  to  support  me  in  deaths 

On  Friday  afternoon,  November  11th,  as  we 
were  standing  by  his  side,  lamenting  his  long 
protracted  sufferings  (which  #from  Wednesday 
had  been  at  times  exceedingly  severe),  he  at 
length  made  an  effort  to  lift  his  hands  from  the 
bed;  on  our  assisting  him  to  raise  them  (he 
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was  at  this  time  unable  to  speak)  he  extended 
them  to  us,  one  on  each  side,  and  then  for  the 
last  time  placed  them  together  in  the  attitude 
of  devout  prayer:  after  this^  he  stretched  them 
out  to  us  once  more,  and  so  took,  as  it  seemed 
to  us,  his  final  leave.  His  life  was  now  fast 
ebbing  away ;  he  lay  partially  raised,  his  head 
drooping  on  one  side,  but  supported  by  pillows, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  his  hands  stretched  out 
motionless  on  the  bed ;  —  nothing  could  be  more 
solemn  and  venerable  than  his  whole  appearance. 
As  we  were  now  afraid  of  disturbing  him,  we 
refrained  from  any  further  observations. 

"  The  last  words  I*  addressed  to  him  were 
on  this  night,  when  I  gently  took  his  withered 
hand,  and  slowly  pronounced  the  benediction : 
'  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord 
make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious 
unto  thee;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace,^  He  faintly 
answered,  *Amen;'  after  which  I  heard  him 

*  The  Bev.  Mr.  Carus  is  the  narrator. 
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speak  DO  more.  Dnring  the  night  he  was 
Bcarcely  conscious  of  anything  around ;  and  on 
being  raised  in  the  morning  into  the  same 
position  as  before^  he  remained  thus  during 
the  whdie  of  Saturday,  and  continued  ap- 
parently insensible  to  the  last.  About  two 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon^  November  13, 
at  the  very  time  the  bell  of  St  Mary's  was 
tolling  for  the  university  sermon,  which  he  was 
himself  to  have  preached,  he  entered,  after  a 

momentary  struggle,  into  his  eternal  rest." 

*  •  *  * 

Thus  from  the  scene  of  his  labours,  and, 
it  may  be  truly  added,  of  his  triumphs,  passed 
this  useful,  honoured,  and  disinterested  man; 
dear,  intelligent,  instructive,  and  monitory  to 
the  last. 

Not  the  least  striking  feature  in  his  history 
is  the  fact,  that  he  was  spared  to  live  down 
opposition,  and  disarm  hostility ;  and  this  with- 
out any  compromise  of  principle,  or  the  slightest 
withdrawal  of  any  prominent  doctrine. 

His  funeral  obsequies  were  attended  by  men 
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of  all  parties ;  and  the  universal  feeling  seemed 
that  of  affectionate  reverence  and  regret. 

He  well  deserved  this  public  recognition  of 
his  piety  and  his  worth. 

The  influence  which  he  exercised  for  good 
upon  the  successive  relays  of  students  for 
the  sacred  ministry,  can  scarcely  be  over-es- 
timated. Privately,  he  was  always  ready  to 
advise,  instruct,  assist,  console;  publicly,  his 
own  earnest  and  attractive  labours  at  Trinity 
Church,  together  with  his  well-known  and 
eagerly-consulted  "  Horae  Homilecticse,"  stayed 
and  strengthened  many  a  struggling  mind. 
His  weekly  party  at  King's  brought  under  his 
personal  knowledge,  and  immediate  influence, 
the  aspiring,  the  ill-assured,  the  diligent,  and 
the  well-disposed.  His  rooms  were,  in  fact, 
a  rallying-point  for  the  timid  and  hesitating 
student,  who,  conscious  of  some  besetting  per- 
plexities and  difficulties,  sought  some  mas- 
ter-mind to  guide  him;  for  the  earnest  and 
inquiring  scholar  in  quest  of  scriptural  inform- 
ation;  and  for  those — a  large  and  interesting 
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class — who^  mindful  of  the  prayers^  and  counsels, 
and  warnings  of  their  village  home,  shrank  fix>m 
the  reckless  gaiety  of  the  University,  and  sighed 
for  the  kindred  companionship  of  the  single- 
hearted  and  the  sober-minded. 

To  all  these  the  kindly  counsels  and  ready 
sympathy  of  Mr.  Simeon  were  singularly  ap- 
propriate and  cordially  gratefuL 

He  was  a  man,  too,  specially  qualified  to  con- 
ciliate the  young.  There  was  nothing  of  an  as- 
cetic about  him.  His  religion  was  winning.  Its 
aspect  was  at  no  lime  stern,  gloomy,  or  morose. 
He  had  a  fund  of  cheerfulness,  and  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous.  Many  a  humorous  and 
droll  remark  would  fall  from  him :  and,  when 
least  expected,  the  apt  sally  and  smart  rejoinder. 
Above  all,  in  judging  of  others,  of  their  tempt- 
ations, their  trials,  their  inconsistencies,  their 
short-comings,  one  point  he  never  failed  to  re- 
member, that  he  himself  had  once  been  young  I 

Another  fact  in  his  history  which  told,  and 
most  deservedly,  with  his  young  and  ardent  ad- 
herents, was  his  rare  disinterestedness.     It  was 
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notorious  that  his  position  at  Trinity  Church 
was  barren  of  all  pecuuiarjr  return  to  him- 
self: and  yet  that^  in  order  to  hold  that 
moneyless  post,  and  with  it  to  retain  his  Fellow^ 
ship,  he  had  persuaded  his  elder  brother  not  to 
leave  him  that  property  which  would  compel 
him  to  vacate  it! 

Usefulness  was  his  aim — that  he  held  para- 
mount. Money — save  as  an  instrument  of 
doing  good — he  despised. 

And  what,  as  the  reward  of  his  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,  was  he,  towards  the 
dose  of  life,  permitted  to  behold?  —  His  prin- 
ciples in  the  ascendant,  a  crowded  church,  a 
united  people,  those  who  had  impeded  or 
thwarted  him  in  his  parish  withdrawn  or 
silenced,  the  seniors  of  the  University  no 
longer  agaiust  him,  but  with  him,  and  (what 
must  have  been  immeasurably  grateful  after  his 
long  day  of  calumny  and  conflict)  ^^  the  disciples 
of  his  early  life  become,  in  many  instances,  the 
governors  and  professors  of  his  Alma  Mater  in 
his  declining  years." 

V   3 
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Another  motive  for  holy  and  humble  gra- 
titude to  the  Oreat  Supreme^  must,  most  as- 
suredly^ have  recurred  to  him;  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  been  permitted  to  administer 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  India,  and  the  men 
whom  he  had  been  instrumental  in  speeding  on 
their  glorious  mission  thither.  David  Brown, 
the  laborious  and  undaunted,  would  on  many 
a  Sabbath  be  remembered  by  him :  and  John 
Seijeant,  and  Thomas  Thomason,  and  Kichard 
Bethuel  Boyes,  the  tolerant,  considerate,  and 
generous;  and  Corrie,  the  gentle-hearted  and 
single-minded;  and  last  of  all,  him  so  early 
lost,  yet  so  ripe  for  heaven — the  saint-like 
Henry  Martin. 

And  these  he  was  hastening  to  rejoin  I 
Severed  only  in  time:  re-assembled  and  re- 
united in  eternity ! 

But  to  many  the  most  striking  feature  in 
his  history  is  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
permitted  to  perpetuate  his  principles  in  con- 
nection with  the  measure  of  pecuniary  aid,  so 
largely  and  unexpectedly  afforded  him,  which 
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enabled  him  to  purchase  adyowson  after  ad- 
vowBon  in  wealthy  and  populous  parishes; 
and  so  to  mature  his  plans  as  to  ensure,  as  far 
as  a  scene  of  rapid  and  perpetual  change  will 
permit,  the  permanent  promulgation  of  those 
doctrines  which  it  had  been  the  study  and 
delight  of  his  life  to  enforce. 

Akin  to  this  is  another  circumstance. 

How  wonderful  that  he,  who  had  been  so 
often  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to 
his  bishop,  should  eventually  be  permitted  by 
his  diocesan  to  name  his  own  successor,  and 
thus  virtually  to  ensure  to  his  flock  a  continu- 
ance of  those  principles  which  for  fifty-four 
years  he  had  preached  to  them ! 

Thus  "  he^  being  dead,  yet  speakethJ^ 

He  died  as  he  had  wished,  in  harness.  He 
was  summoned  when  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties ;  death  stole  upon  him  while  "  making 
full  proof  of  his  ministry,"  and  occupied  with 
plans  of  public  usefulness. 

Does  not  his  whole  career  strengthen  this 
conclusion,  that  when  a  man  lays  himself  out 

F  4 
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for  the  glory  of  Giod,  hk  Master  is  s] 
and  perpetually  mindfol  <^  Idm? 
are  granted;  diflbmltieB  are  smoothed  down; 
unexpected  <^)ening8  for  good  present  them- 
selves;  hostility  dies  away;  unlooked-for  aid 
arises;  and  a  measure  of  success  is  achieved 
and  secured  fiur  heycmd  the  wildest  anticipations 
of  his  most  sanguine  hours. 
But  the  moral  is  one  and  the  same» 
He  alone  builds  safely  and  jdans  securely 
whose  '^hope  is  in  the  Lord^  his  God." 
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CHAP.  in. 

}fttttmin€tt  lEnS^el. 

THISTLEWOOD. 

^^  Sin  in  its  ordinary  progress  first  deceives,  next 
hardens^  and  then  destroys." — Cecil. 

The  remark  stiU  rings  in  mj  ears  addressed  to 
ait  ill-fated  class-fellow^  many  years  ago,  by 
one  of  the  ablest,  kindest,  and  most  conscien- 
tious instructors  to  whom  the  interests  of  a 
public  school  were  ever  confided.  The  speaker 
was  the  late  Dr.  Page,  then  Head  Master  of 
Westminster.  The  culprit  was  a  youth  of  good 
family,  high-spirited,  clever,  and  engaging, 
whose  destiny  the  doctor  but  too  accurately 
predicted. 

"I  put  you,  H. P.,  on  your  last  fault. 
Consider  this  as  a  final  warning.  Considerable 
ability  is  yours,  and,  I  admit,  most  conunendable 
diligence.     But  you  will  fail,  and  fail  lament- 
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ably,  becauBe  you  are  not  tme  to  yourself. 
Yoa  foster,  on  the  lightest  provocation,  a  spirit 
boming  for  revenge,  and  a  manifest  impatience 
of  all  constituted  authority.  With  whomsoever 
these  feelings  are  in  the  ascendant,  youth  or 
man,  his  ruin  is  certain.  There  is  but  one  re- 
sult to  sudi  tendencies.  Counteract  them 
while  you  have  yet  the  power  by  vigilant  self- 
restraint,  humility,  and  prayer." 

Have  these  remarks  any  bearing,  however 
faint  and  indirect,  upon  the  career  of  the  traitor 
described  below  ? 

Arthur  Thistlewood,  memorable  for  his 
share  in  the  political  commotions  which  dis- 
turbed England  during  the  Liverpool  admini- 
stration, was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  was  bom  in  1772.  He  obtained  a  lieute- 
nant's commission  in  the  supplementary  militia 
in  1797,  and  soon  afterwards  married  a  young 
lady  of  fortune.  He  then  resided  at  Bawtry ; 
but  his  wife  dying  io  about  eighteen  months  he 
removed  to  Lincob,  where  he  abandoned  himself 
to  dissipation,  and  having  squandered  his  pro- 
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perty  at  the  gaming-table,  was  obliged  at  length 
to  take  refuge  in  London.  There  he  remained 
for  some  considerable  period ;  taking,  however, 
occasional  trips  to  America  and  France.  In 
the  latter  country  he  connected  himself  ivith 
the  partisans  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  and 
there  contracted  that  morbid  desire  for  change 
which  damaged  his  future  life.  After  the 
peace  of  Amiens  he  returned  to  England,  and 
improved  his  circumstances  by  a  second  mar- 
riage. But  he  had  now  become  a  gambler  by 
profession,  and  having  associated  himself  with 
other  persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  he  engaged 
•  in  schemes  which  drew  on  him  the  notice  of  go- 
vernment. When  the  riots  in  Spa  Fields  took 
place,  he  was  arrested  with  Watson  and  others ; 
the  proceedings  taken  against  him  on  that  occa- 
sion served  not  to  deter,  but  to  infuriate,  him. 
Thenceforth  the  most  determined  and  sleepless 
desire  of  revenge  possessed  and  goaded  him. 

Early  in  1818  Lord  Sidmouth  received  from 
Thistlewood,  who  had  been  one  of  those  con- 
fined under  the  Suspension  Act,  a  challenge  to 
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"  fight  him  with  sword  or  pistol."  This,  when 
submitted  to  the  other  members  of  the  goyem- 
ment,  was  regarded  by  them  as  an  ofFence 
against  his  Lordship  in  his  capacity  of  a  cabi- 
net minister,  for  which  the  party  so  offending 
ought  to  be  prosecuted ;  and  they  prevailed  on 
his  Lordship,  though  with  great  difficulty,  to 
swear  the  peace  against  the  offender,  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary's priiicipal  objection  to  the  step  was  the 
necessity  of  deposing  that  he  had  been  put  in 
bodily  fear.  Accordingly,  in  February  articles 
of  the  peace  were  exhibited  against  Thistlewood, 
on  which  he  was  ordered  to  find  baiL  An  in- 
dictment was  also  preferred  against  him  for 
sending  the  challenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth :  on  this 
he  was  tried  on  the  4th  of  May,  and,  being  con- 
victed, was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
in  Horsham  gaol. 

On  his  release,  he  resumed  his  treasonable 
practices,  and  again  expressed  his  determination 
of  revenge.  So  influenced,  he  planned  and  ma- 
tured a  conspiracy  of  no  common  or  ordinary 
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malignity,  which  was  intended  to  be  carried  into 
effect  on  the  23d  of  February,  1820;  when  the 
whole  of  the  Eling's  ministers,  fifteen  in  number, 
were  expected  to  assemble  at  a  cabinet  dinner 
at  Lord  Harrowby's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
Lord  Sidmouth  used  to  state  that  he  early 
became  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the 
scheme,  which  were  of  so  frantic  and  sanguinary 
a  character  as  at  first  to  seem  incredible.  Facts, 
however,  proved  that  there  were,  at  the  least, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  persons  who  had  resolved, 
under  pretence  of  presenting  a  note,  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance into  the  house  where  the  ministers  were 
assembled  at  their  customary  cabinet  dinner,  and 
to  massacre  the  whole ;  and  then,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  panic  which  this  would  occasion,  the 
plan  was  to  set  fire  to  the  barracks,  seize  the 
artillery.  Mansion-house,  Bank,  and  Tower,  and 
establish  a  provisional  government.  Such  a 
scheme  the  ministers,  probably,  would  scarcely 
have  regarded  as  seriously  meditated,  but  for 
the  desperate  character  of  the  men  and  the 
ascertained  fact  that  a  depot  of  arms  and  am- 
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munition  had  actually  been  formed  at  the  lodg- 
ings of  one  of  them. 

It  transpired,  also,  that  on  a  previous  occasion, 
when  the  cabinet  dinner  was  to  take  place  at 
Lord  Westmorland's,  Thistlewood  and  one  of 
his  accomplices  had  resolved  to  wait  at  his  Lord- 
ship's door  in  order  to  observe  the  respective 
ministers  alight  from  their  carriages,  and  thus 
make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  their 
persons.  Accordingly,  when  at  the  appointed 
hour  his  Lordship  drove  up  to  the  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  he  saw  Thistlewood  standing 
near  and  attentively  watching  his  movements : 
and  on  his  afterwards  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance to  his  colleagues,  he  found  that  some  of 
them,  though  not  aware  of  what  was  to  occur, 
had  also  remarked  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
suspicious  by-standers  with  some  uneasiness. 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  also  apprized  that  the  con- 
spirators had  been  disconcerted  by  the  necessary 
suspension  of  the  cabinet  dinners  in  consequence, 
first,  of  the  Christmas  recess,  and  afterwards  of 
George  Ill's,  death.     Wednesday,  the  23d  of 
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February,  was  at  length  finally  fixed  on  by 
the  gang.  It  was  understood  that  on  that  day 
the  cabinet  dinner  would  take  place  at  Lord 
Harrowby 's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  which 
point  was  selected  as  afibrding,  if  required, 
greater  facilities  of  escape  into  the  country. 

Aware,  step  by  step,  of  their  proceedings, 
government  resolved  to  allow  the  plot  to 
proceed,  unmolested,  to  the  very  verge  of  exe- 
cution, and  then  to  arrest  the  conspirators  under 
circumstances  which  could  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  treasonable  intentions. 

It  was  known  that  the  traitors  had  en- 
gaged and  occupied  a  stable  and  loft  in  Cato 
Street,  a  retired  street  running  parallel  with 
Edgeware  Boad,  as  a  depot  for  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  a  rendezvous  from  whence  they 
might  conveniently  set  out  on  their  murderous 
expedition.  A  determination  was  adopted  to 
apprehend  them  in  this  place  when  just  on  the 
point  of  saUying  forth. 

The  great  difficulty  in  efiecting  this  object 
was  to  prevent  the  traitors  from  learning  that 
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their  plans  had  been  discovered ;  for  had  thej 
once  suspected  this,  their  detection  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  such  was  their  anxiety  on 
this  point,  that  through  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  and  night  Lord  Harrowby's  house 
was  constantly  watched  by  two  of  their  number. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  in  that  quarter  likely 
to  awaken  suspicion  was  carefully  avoided ;  and 
although  the  ministers  had  resolved  not  to 
attend  the  dinner,  but  after  dining  in  private 
to  assemble  at  Lord  Liverpool's,  and  there  await 
the  result,  the  preparations  in  Grosvenor  Square 
were  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  servants  led  to 
expect  the  guests  at  the  usual  hour  of  seven.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  apprehension  of  the  con* 
spirators  should  be  effected  by  Mr.  Birnie,  the 
police  magistrate,  who  at  the  proper  time  was 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Cato  Street  for  that  pur- 
pose, accompanied  by  a  strong  party  of  police 
officers  and  a  detachment  of  the  Foot  Guards, 
which  he  was  to  call  for  on  his  way  past  Port- 
man  Street  barracks. 

To  ensure  the  prompt  co-operation  of  the 
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military,  the  strictest  orders  were  issued  that 
at  the  barracks  alluded  to  a  party  of  soldiers 
should  be  constantly  ready  to  turn  out  at  a 
momenfs  notice;  and  so  anxious  was  Lord 
Sidmouth  on  this  point  as  the  day  approached, 
that  he  communicated  specially  with  the  Horse 
Guards,  to  ascertain  whether,  in  military  phra- 
seology, the  order  really  meant  what  it  appeared 
to  mean ;  and  also  whether  its  strict  and  literal 
observance  could  be  perfectly  relied  upon. 

He  received  an  assurance  in  the  affirmative. 

Forewarned,  and  fully  prepared.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth calmly  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  eventful 
day.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  con- 
spirators were  observed  to  be  secretly  conveying 
sacks  containing  arms  and  ammunition  into  the 
rendezvous  in  Cato  Street ;  and  at  length,  when 
the  appointed  hour  of  the  cabinet  dinner  drew 
on,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  traitors  would 
be  assembled  for  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Bimie, 
accompanied  by  about  twelve  or  fourteen  police 
officers,  who  had  been  ordered  to  assemble  well 
armed,  at  seven  o'clock,  without  being  informed 
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of  the  purpose  for  which  thej  were  required, 
set  forth  with  a  warrant  for  the  apprehendon 
of  the  prisoners.  Whilst  on  his  way  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  conspirators  had  manifested 
symptoms  of  hesitation  and  confusion  on  hearing 
from  their  scouts  that  the  ministers  had  not 
assembled  at  Lord  Harrowby's  house  at  the 
expected  hour;  and  he  consequently  hastened 
his  progress,  lest  they  should  disperse  before 
his  arrivaL 

It  happened  that  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  lived  next  door  to  Lord  Harrowby,  gave  a 
dinner  on  that  day,  and  the  conspirators  were 
for  some  time  deceived  by  seeing  the  arch« 
bishop's  visitors  arrive.  The  usual  hour  of 
cabinet  dinners  was  seven,  but  it  was  not  until 
eight  o'clock  that  Lord  Harrowby  wrote  a  note 
to  his  butler  to  coimtermand  the  preparations. 
The  diuner  was  relinquished  to  avoid  danger,  to 
which  the  ministers  might  have  been  exposed 
had  the  conspirators  set  out  on  their  enterprise 
before  Mr.  Bimie's  arrival  in  Cato  Street. 

Thither  he  (Mr.  Bimie)  was  now  speeding 
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with  his  detachment;  but  upon  reaching  the 
barracks  he  found  that  the  soldiers,  instead  of 
being  ready  to  turn  out  instantaneously,  as  was 
intended,  were  only  in  a  state  of  forward  pre* 
paration  to  be  called  out,  and  that  a  brief  delay  on 
their  part  was  inevitable.  Wisely  judging  that  if 
he  were  to  lose  these  few  but  important  moments 
he  should  find  the  place  deserted,  Mr,  Bimie 
hurried  onward  with  only  his  own  men,  leaving 
directions  for  the  military  to  follow  him  with 
all  possible  speed.  This  doubtless  they  did. 
But  the  delay,  and  the  soldiers'  inability  to  find 
the  entrance  into  Cato  Street  from  ignorance  of 
the  locality,  damaged  the  complete  success  of  the 
enterprize.  For  on  the  police  officers  entering 
the  loft, — which  they  could  only  do  singly  and 
by  a  ladder, — and  declaring  their  object  to  the 
twenty- four  or  twenty-five  persons  whom  they 
found  assembled  there,  Thistlewood,  after  stab- 
bing Smithers,  the  foremost  policeman,  through 
the  heart,  and  ordering  the  lights  to  be  put  out, 
made  a  rush  with  his  companions  which  the 
officers  could  not  withstand,  and  thus,  in  the 
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darkness  and  confiision^  and  after  the  exchange  of 
several  shots^  he  (Thistlewood)^  Brunt,  Adams, 
who  was  afterwards  admitted  king's  evidence, 
and  about  twelve  others,  effected  their  escape. 

The  police-oflScers  appear  to  have  behaved 
with  great  heroism  on  this  occasion.  Besides 
poor  Smithers,  policeman  Westcot  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  by  Thistlewood  with  a  pistol-ball;  a 
second,  Wright,  was  stabbed  in  the  right  side 
by  Tidd;  and  a  third,  named  Brookes,  was  shot 
in  the  neck  and  shoulder  by  Ings. 

The  picquet  at  length  arrived  and  rendered 
good  service.  It  intercepted  the  retreat  of 
the  remaining  traitors,  and  gained  possession  of 
the  loft  whence  the  officers  had  been  expelled. 
After  some  firing  and  no  slight  resistance, 
nine  prisoners,  including  Ings,  Tidd,  and  Da- 
vison, and  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, were  secured. 

It  was  deposed  at  the  trial  by  Adams,  and 
never  contradicted,  that  Ings  declared  that  he 
would  *'  bring  away  the  heads  of  Lord  Castle- 
reai;h  and  Lord  Sidmouth,"  and  that  he  was 
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"  provided  with  two  bags  and  a  large  knife  for 
that  purpose,"  It  was  a  striking  corroboration  of 
this  fearfiil  testimony,  that  Brookes,  the  police 
officer  who  pursued  and  secured  Ings,  swore 
that  he  "  had  upon  him  two  haversacks  and 
a  long  knife  when  he  was  taken." 

Lord  Sidmouth,  in  after-years,  used  to 
describe  the  regret  and  mortification  of  the 
ministers  when  their  suspense  was  first  broken 
by  intelligence  that  Smithers  was  slain,  and  that 
Thistlewood  had  escaped.  On  this  latter  point* 
however,  the  Home  Secretary  consoled  them 
with  an  assurance,  that  he  would  present  that 
criminal  before  them  before  the  close  of  the  en- 
suing evening, — a  bold  prediction,  but  verified. 

The  moment  Thistlewood's  escape  was  posi- 
tively ascertained,  an  extraordinary  Gazette 
was  ordered  to  be  published  offering  the  reward 
of  1000/.  for  his  apprehension.  This  gazette 
came  out  at  three  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  Thursday 
morning.  Officers  were  sent  in  different  di- 
rections to  secure  such  of  the  conspirators  as 
were   at  large,   particularly   their  leader.     A 
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privy  council  was  also  ordered  to  be  Bummoned 
for  noon,  before  which  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
examined* 

Soon  after  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  morning, 
February  24th,  Thistlewood  was  apprehended 
in  a  small  house  in  White  Street,  Finsbury. 
Information  of  his  hiding-place  having  been 
obtained  at  a  very  early  hour,  four  Bow  Street 
officers  repaired  to  White  Street;  entered  the 
house  where  they  had  information  that  the 
object  of  their  search  was  hidden,  and  proceeded 
directly  to  the  bed-room  in  which  they  under- 
stood he  lay.  No  intimation  of  their  object 
was  given  to  the  people  of  the  house:  the 
officers  rushed  at  once  to  a  room-door  which 
had  been  described  to  them,  and  which  was 
locked.  They  instantly  knocked  it  in,  and 
seized  Thistlewood,  who  was  in  bed.  He  had 
no  time  to  make  resistance ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  was  prepared  to  offer  any:  the  only 
weapon  in  the  room  was  a  stick.  He  was 
taken  by  his  captors  direct  to  Bow  Street; 
briefly  interrogated  by  the  sitting  magistrates 
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as  to  his  name  and  place  of  residence;  these 
enquiries  being  answered — a  few  minutes  suf- 
ficed for  them,  being  purely  of  a  formal  nature, 
— he  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Whitehall, 
where  a  privy  council  was  summoned  to  attend 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  Meanwhile  no  indi« 
vidual  was  allowed  to  hold  communication  with 
the  prisoner. 

The  examination  before  the  privy  council 
concluded,  Thistlewood  was  committed  to  the 
Tower:  and  on  the  17th  of  April  following 
was  brought  to  trial 

The  first  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
secution was  Robert  Adams, — previously  a  con- 
spirator, but  subsequently  admitted  as  king's 
evidence.  Hia  testimony,  given  at  great  length, 
fully  established  Thistlewood's  guilt  Some  of 
his  (Adams's)  statements  created  a  painful  sen- 
sation in  Court.  Among  others  this:  ^^At 
one  of  our  —  the  conspirators' — last  meetings, 
Edwards  came  and  told  us  there  was  to  be  a 
cabinet  dinner  next  night.  Thistlewood  said 
'  He  did  not  think  it  was  true.'  A  newspaper  was 
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Bent  for,  and  read  by  Thistlewood.  He  there 
found  that  they  (the  ministers)  were  to  dine  at 
Lord  Harrowby's,  in  Grosvenor  Square.    Brunt 

then  said,  *I11  be if  1  dorCt  believe  there  is 

a  God  I  I  have  often  prayed  that  he  would 
bring  all  those  thieves  together,  in  order  to 
destroy  them.     He  has  answered  my  prayer,^ " 

And  this :  — 

'^  He  (Adams)  saw  Ings  (another  conspirator) 
in  the  room  while  the  bills  declaring  that  ^  a 
provisional  committee  wa^  sitting  1^  were  being 
written.  Ings  was  engaged  in  equipping  himself 
preparatory  to  assailing  the  ministers.  He  put 
a  belt  round  his  waist,  in  each  side  of  which  he 
placed  a  brace  of  pistols.  He  had  also  a  cutlass 
by  his  side,  and  a  bag  on  each  of  his  shoulders, 
somewhat  in  the  way  that  soldiers  carry  their 
haversacks.     When  thus  equipped  he  exclaimed 

*  -f my  eyes,  I  am  not  complete  yet.'      On 

which  he  took  out  a  large  knife,  which  he  bran- 
dished as  if  he  were  proceeding  to  cut  off  heads. 
He  then  said  that  he  *  meant  to  cut  off  and  put 
the  heads  of  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth 
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into  the  bags  which  he  carried ;  and  also  to  cut 
off  the  right  hand  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  a 
view  to  cure  and  preserve  it,  as  it  might  be 
thought  a  good  deal  of  at  some  future  time  J  ^ 

Subsequently,  when  the  trial  was  more  ad- 
vanced, Ings'  knife  was  produced  in  Court.  It 
excited  an  involuntary  shudder.  It  was  a 
broad,  deadly,  desperate-looking  weapon. 

One  admission  made  by  the  witness  Adams 
is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

"  Till  I  received,"  said  he,  *'  that  infernal  pub- 
lication. Paints  ^  Age  of  Reason,  which  Tidd 
gave  me,  I  was  very  particular ;  I  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  good  a  Christian  as  I  might  have  been. 
The  principles  which  Brunt*  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  my  mind  pervebted  my  under- 
STANDING.  Brunt  wished  to  throm  down  the 
pillars  of  Christianity  altogether  I  ^^ 

The  jury,  without  hesitation,  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Prior  to  being  sentenced, 
Thistlewood  addressed  the  Court  at  some  length. 
His  speech  went  to  justify  assassination ;  and 

*  A  fellow-conspirator. 
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throughout  to  maintain  the  equity  and  pro- 
priety of  his  principles  and  proceedings. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  harangue  his 
voice  was  feeble  and  faltering;  strengthened  as 
he  proceeded ;  and  he  finished  with  firmness  and 
some  degree  of  energy. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  then  proceeded  to 
pass  sentence.  He  dwelt  on  the  enormity  of 
the  prisoners'*  crime;  the  tendency  of  their 
principles,  and  the  innocent  blood  which  they 
had  shed.  He  thus  closed  his  solemn  and 
searching  address :  — 

^^  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  pass  upon 
you  the  awful  sentence  of  the  law ;  but  before 
I  do  so,  I  exhort  you,  I  implore  you  to  employ 
the  time  yet  left  to  you  in  this  life,  in  en- 
deavouring by  prayer  to  obtain  mercy  from  that 
Almighty  Power  before  whom  you  will  shortly 
appear.  The  mercy  of  heaven  may  be  obtained 
by  all  those  who  will  unfeignedly  and  with 
humility  express  contrition  for  their  offences, 

*  Ings,  Tidd,  Brunt,  and  Davison,  a  man  of  colour, 
were  sentenced  with  him. 
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and  seek  that  mercy  through  the  merits  of  a 
blessed  Redeemer." 

This  appeal  seemed  to  be  wholly  lost  on  the 
chief  criminal.  With  apparent  careless  indif- 
ference he  pulled  out  his  snuff-box,  some  of  the 
contents  of  which  he  took,  casting  his  eyes 
round  the  Court  as  if  he  were  entering  a  theatre. 
His  hardihood  was  the  more  conspicuous  when 
contrasted  with  the  solemn  and  impressive 
manner  of  the  judge ;  and  will  prepare  us  for 
the  gloom  and  horror  of  this  traitor's 

CLOSING  SCENE. 

On  Saturday,  April  29th,  the  Common  Ser- 
geant, in  consequence  of  having  been  written 
to  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  made  his  report  to 
the  King  in  council  relative  to  the  wretched  men 
convicted  under  the  special  commission.  After 
two  hours'  deliberation,  and  hearing  the  report 
of  the  trials,  Thistlewood  and  four  others 
were  ordered  for  execution  on  the  ensuing 
Monday  morning.  May  Ist,  in  front  of  Newgate. 
On  Mr.  Brown  the  keeper  communicating  the 
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fatal  newB,  Thistlewood  immediately  replied^ 
"  The  sooner  we  go,  sir,  the  better :  our  wish 
is  to  die  as  soon  as  possible."  Being  asked 
if  he  wished  for  the  assistance  of  a  clergyman, 
Thistlewood  made  no  reply.  The  same  question 
was  put  to  his  companions  with  a  similar  result. 

Mr.  Cotton,  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  deemed 
it,  however,  to  be  his  duty  to  visit  Thistlewood 
and  his  companions  immediately  on  his  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  arrival  of  the  death-warrant, 
and  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  penitence 
and  prayer.  His  anxiety  was  fruitless.  This- 
tlewood told  him,  and  the  others  repeated  the 
sentiment,  that  their  minds  were  made  up  on 
religious  subjects ;  that  they  disbelieved  revelation  ; 
and  therefore  were  not  inclined  to  join  in  any 
appeal  to  Heaven.  They  did  not  require  pardon ; 
and  therefore  should  not  ask  for  it. 

Thistlewood  was  peculiarly  decided  on  this 
point.  Such  was  his  state  of  mind  on  Satur- 
day. The  Sabbath  arrived;  his  last  Sabbath 
oil  earth.  At  an  early  hoiu*  Mr,  Cotton 
again  visited  him  and  his  wretched   confede- 
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rates.  With  the  hope  of  making  some  im- 
pression, he  saw  them  singly.  It  availed  not. 
Thistlewood  again  repeated,  and  strongly,  his 
total  disbelief  of  a  Aiture  state,  ajid  his  utteb 
BEJECTION  of  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  the 
Saviour  ;  and  refused  in  decided  terms,  through 
His  mediatorship,  to  seek  pardon  of  his  of- 
fended Maker. 

These  infidel  views  were  shared  by  all  the 
<>ondemned  criminals  —  Davison  excepted.  He 
appeared  truly  penitent,  and  asked  for  the  at- 
tendance of  a  Wesleyan  minister. 

Grieved  and  disheartened,  Mr.  Cotton  with- 
drew. He  found  himself  bafBed,  despised,  de- 
fied; and  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  admit  these  hardened 
men  to  public  worship,  from  an  apprehension 
that  they  might  disturb  the  solemn  services  of 
religion  by  an  avowal  of  their  infidel  opinions. 

The  fatal  morning  arrived.  At  an  early  hour 
Mr.  Cotton  was  with  the  condemned,  and  spared 
no  effort  to  lead  Thistlewood  and  his  com- 
panions to  penitence,  submission,  and  prayer. 
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His  representations  were  fruitless.  The  traitors^ 
Davison  excepted,  adhered  to  their  infidel 
creed. 

Thistlewood  came  out  of  the  condemned  cell 
first.  He  looked  pale,  cast  his  eyes  around, 
and  said,  ^^  It  appears  fine."  He  held  out  his 
hands  for  the  assistant  executioner  to  tie  them; 
displayed  throughout  uncommon  firmness ;  and 
observed  to  the  persons  about  him,  that  he  had 
"never  felt  in  better  spirits  in  the  course  of  his 
life."  At  a  quarter  before  eight  he  came  upon 
the  scaffold.  He  walked  with  a  firm  step,  and 
appeared  perfectly  collected:  his  demeanour 
was  grave  and  stern.  While  the  final  ar- 
rangements were  making  by  the  executioner, 
Mr.  Cotton  stood  beside  the  wretched  man,  and 
continued  exhorting  him  to  pray,  and  frequently 
put  the  question  whether  he  **  repented  of  his 
crimes  ?  "  To  this  he  exclaimed  more  than  once, 
"iVb,  noy  not  at  all!^  Just  before  he  was 
turned  off*,  Thistlewood  said  in  a  low  tone  to  a 
person  under  the  scaffold,  **  I  have  now  but  a 
few  moments  to  live,  and  I  hope  the  world  will 
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think  that  I  have  at  least  been  smcere  in  my 
endeavours." 

Tidd  came  next  upon  the  scaffold,  and  was 
followed  by  Ings.  The  conduct  of  this  man 
was  truly  horrible.  The  moment  he  had  taken 
his  station  on  the  drop,  he  moved  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  and  cried  ^^  Huzza  I "  three  times. 
He  then  commenced  singing,  **0h  give  me 
death  or  liberty  I "  Here  there  was  a  partial 
cheering  from  the  top  of  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
continued,  now  and  then  exclaiming,  *'  Here  we 
go,  my  lads ;  you  see  the  last  of  James  Ings ; 
remember,  I  die  the  enemy  of  tyranny,  and 
would  sooner  die  in  chains  than  live  in  slavery." 
When  Mr.  Cotton  addressed  him,  he  said  laugh- 
i^^gly*  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  before  God  or 
man,"  and  proceeded  to  address  some  ribaldry 
to  the  executioner.  He  then,  as  well  as  he 
could,  waved  a  handkerchief  three  times,  and 
said  he  hoped  Mr.  Cotton  would  give  him  a 
good  character.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
just  as  the  fatal  signal  was  about  to  be  given, 
this  daring  criminal  was  observed  to  join  Davi-^ 
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soTiy  the  most  penitent  of  the  conspirators,  in 
prayer^ 

Thistlewood  nothing  could  move;  yet  to 
the  very  last  endeavours  were  made  to  impress 
and  subdue  him.  When  he  had  not  many 
moments  to  live,  and  had  advanced  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  to  stand,  Mr.  Cotton  came  in 
front  of  him,  and  for  the  last  time  endeavoured 
to  engage  his  attention ;  but  he  exclaimed, "  No ! 
No ! "  Mr.  Cotton  desisted.  Thistlewood  then 
turned  towards  Tidd,  and  said,  **  fFe  shall  soon 

know  THE  GRAND  SECBET." 

These  were  his  last  accents  on  earth.  At 
about  six  minutes  past  eight  the  signal  was  given, 
and  the  traitor  passed  to  the  dread  etebnal. 

Such,  then,  are  the  fruits  of  infidelity  — 
murder,  treason,  an  insatiate  thirst  for  blood, 
an  unappeasable  desire  for  revenge;  —  fiend- 
like cruelty,  habitual  blasphemy.  Such  the 
rank  harvest  which  the  seeds  of  unbelief  pro- 
duce in  the  heart  which  receives  and  cordially 
cherishes  them.  A  traitor!  Can  we  wonder  at 
his  rebelling  against  his  earthly  Prince  when 
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he  had  renounced  all  fidelity  to  his  Hea- 
venly Sovereign?  Heartfelt  allegiance  to  a 
Supreme  Buler,  and  unwavering  loyalty  to 
the  powers  that  be,  are  intimately  blended. 
A  truly  religious  man  will  never  be  a  factious 
subject. 

The  Heart  I  Ah,  it  cannot  be  unoccupied. 
God  or  Satan  will  be  there.  At  no  period  of 
existence  can  it  be  void.  One  or  other  master 
will  sway  its  impulses  in  infancy,  childhood, 
manhood,  old  age.  The  Prince  of  Heaven  or 
the  Chief  of  Hell  must  reign  within  it. 

"  Eternity !  Eternity  I  Eternity  I  ^  says  an 
able  but  neglected  writer.  "Carry  the  view 
of  it  about  with  you,  if  it  be  possible,  through 
every  waking  hour  of  life;  and  be  fully  per- 
suaded  that  you  have  no  business,  no  interest 
in  life,  that  is  inconsistent  with  it :  for  what- 
soever would  be  injurious  to  this  view  is  not 
your  business,  is  not  your  interest." 

Another  remark :  the  last. 

Did  the  traitor  die,  then,  as  he  had  lived — 
an  infidel  ? 

II.  H 
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A  hesitating  reply  must  be  given^  for  a  strange 
and  perplexing  fact  remains  behind.  Publicly 
his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man  who  was 
resolved  boldly  to  meet  the  fate  he  had  deserved; 
no  expression  of  hope  escaped  him,  no  breathing 
of  repentance,  no  spark  of  grace  appeared;  yet 
it  is  a  fact,  attested  by  a  witness  entitled  to 
full  belief,  that  on  the  night  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  execution,  while  he  supposed  that 
the  person  who  was  appointed  to  watch  him  in 
his  cell  was  asleep,  this  miserable  man  was 
seen  by  that  person  repeatedly  to  fall  upon  his 
knees,  and  was  heard  repeatedly  to  call  upon 
Christ  his  Saviour  to  have  mercy  upon  him, 
and  to  forgive  him  his  sins. 

In  which,  then,  was  he  sincere— in  his  beUef 
or  his  unbelief?  Did  he  find  that,  after  all,  an 
infidel  he  could  not  die  ?    His  avowed  pbin- 

CIPLES  WOULD  NOT  SUPPORT  HIM  I 

Privately y  he  asked  with  earnestness  for  the 
intercession  and  mediatorial  offices  of  HIM 
whom  ptiblicly  he  denied  and  disowned. 

One  scarcely  knows  how  to  regard  this  fact 
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in  his  history — whether  to  view  it  as  conso- 
latory or  condemnatory. 

To  the  thoughtful  mind,  a  verse  occurs  bearing 
no  indistinct  and  indefinite  meaning :  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words,  of 
him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he 
cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  holy 
angels." 

The  brief  but  pregnant  sentiment  is  also  found 
elsewhere:  **If  we  deny  him,  he  will  also  deny 
us.'' 

Open  allegiance  is  surely  the  soldier's  duty. 
No  covert  homage  can  avail.  What  measure 
of  recognition  or  protection  can  he  reasonably 
expect,  who  publicly  disowns  and  disclaims  his 
leader? 

"  Can  any  one  be  so  infatuated,"  writes  good 
Bishop  Hall,  ^'as  to  think  it  fit  to  pass  his 
whole  life  in  neglect  of  that  Almighty  Being 
to  whom,  AT  LAST,  he  will  he  obliged  to  resort 
as  to  his  only  refuge  and  support ! " 
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CHAP.  IV. 

JOHN  FOST£R  OF  BRISTOL. 

**  One  object  of  life  should  be  to  accnmiilate  a  great 
number  of  grind  questions  to  be  asked  and  resolyed  in 
etemitj.  We  now  ask  the  sage,  the  genins,  the  philo- 
sopher, the  divine, — none  can  tell;  but  we  will  open 
our  series  to  other  respondents, — we  will  ask  angels,  — 
God.** — MisceOaaeoHM  ThomghU  in  his  private  JoumaL 

Nothing  points  out  more  ctearly  the  mercy, 
goodness,  and  forbearance  of  the  Deity, — his 
infinite  condescension  to  the  creatures  of  his 
hand, — than  the  *^  diversities  of  ffifis^  yisible 
among  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
spread  of  religious  truth. 

Some  dispky  singular  abiHty  on  the  plat- 
form;  others  in  the  pulpit.  Some  evince  en^ 
viable  tact  and  judgment  in  carrying  out  the 
designs  of  important  reli^ous  societies ;  others 
grapple  boldly  and  successfully  with  perplexing 
statistical  details,  revealing  a  frightful  amount 
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of  crime  and  ignorance  prevalent  among  the 
poor,  with  the  noble  design  of  detecting  a  re- 
medy. Others — and  an  irksome  task  is  theirs — 
prea<^h,  amid  the  gloom  and  stringent  discipline 
of  a  gaol,  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to  the 
prisoner  and  captive — **to  those  who  are  fiast 
bound  in  misery  and  iron."  Some  ably  win  a 
hearing  for  their  Master's  message  in  the  house 
of  mourning, — in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  and 
by  the  bed-side  of  the  dying.  To  others  the 
scene  of  labour  and  of  triumph  is  the  village- 
school;  where  they  steal  by  words  of  gentle 
wisdom  the  hearts  of  the  young,  and  upon 
the  infant  mind  leave  early  a  beneficial  and 
abiding  impression.  Others  there  are  who  can 
neither  speak  fluently,  nor  preach  acceptably, 
nor  teach  intelligibly ;  but  who  nevertheless  are 
GREAT. — Great,  as  instructors  in  the  closet; 
— great,  from  their  unremitting  study  of  "  the 
lively  oracles"  of  God; — great,  from  their 
intimate  acquaintance  with  that  marvel,  the 
human  heart; — great,  from  the  unction  which 
they  draw  down  from  Heaven  by  means  of 
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earnest,  importunate,  unremitting,  and  believing 
prayer. 

Among  these  must  rank  John  Foster.  He 
was  neither  a  fluent  speaker,  nor  a  capti- 
vating preacher,  nor  a  successful  Sunday-school 
teacher;  but  as  a  writer — as  a  religious  in- 
structor whose  words  of  wisdom  are  to  be  read 
and  pondered  over  in  privacy  and  solitude  — 
with  whom  wiU  he  suffer  by  comparison  ? 

He  was  a  patient  student,  an  original  thinker, 
a  subtle  anatomist  of  character;  a  man  of 
blameless  integrity,  and  of  eminently  holy  life. 

Why  should  I  abstain  from  paying  merited 
homage  to  his  memory?  Because  he  did  not 
belong  to  my  own  communion?  Because  he 
occasionally  animadverted  on  the  ritual  of  our 
church,  controverted  some  of  her  doctrines, 
and  exposed  the  weakness  of  her  discipline? 
What!  Because  we  did  not  worship  at  the 
same  altar,  am  I  to  be  blind  to  his  moral  worth? 
Am  I  to  hold  that  there  i&  no  excellence  out 
of  the  pale  of  my  own  church?  that  would 
indeed  be  a  bigot's  creed. 

"  Who  loves  his  God  aright,  his  brother  loves.*' 
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"Because,"  said  the  truly  generous  and 
noble-minded  Canning  in  speaking  of  a  deceased 
rival, — "I  had  seldom  the  good  fortune  to 
agree  with  that  distinguished  man  whose  loss 
this  house  and  the  country  has  such  ample 
reason  to  deplore ;  because  from  the  same  pre* 
mises  w6  drew  the  most  opposite  conclusions; 
because  in  political  debate  we  were  generally 
opponents — rarely  allies;  I  offer  my  humble 
homage  to  his  memory,  and  pay  willing  testi- 
mony to  his  ability,  his  integrity,  his  public 
disinterestedness  and  private  worth." 

John  Foster  was  bom  September  17  th, 
1770,  at  a  small  farm-house  called  Wads  worth 
Lanes,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax.  His  father  was 
a  strong-minded,  thoughtful  man, — partly  a 
farmer  and  partly  a  weaver ;  —  much  addicted  to 
reading  and  meditation,  and  upwards  of  forty 
before  he  married.  His  acquaintance  with 
theological  writers  was  extensive,  and  his 
conversation  instructive  and  discriminating. 
He  must  have  been  an  original.  We  are  told 
that  in  reading  at  the  meetings  of  a  society  of 
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which  he  was  a  valuable  member^  when  any 
passage  struck  him  as  peculiarly  excellent,  he 
would  pause  and  express  his  approbation  by 
exclaiming,  **  Author,  I  am  of  thy  opinion^ 
**  That's  sound  divinity."  In  Mrs.  Poster  the 
old  gentleman  found  a  partner  of  congenial 
taste,  and  his  counterpart  in  soundness  of 
understanding,  integrity,  and  piety.  They 
both  were  spared  to  advanced  age,  but  endured 
in  the  decline  of  life  much  bodily  suffering. 
The  following  characteristic  inscription  was 
placed  on  Mr.  Foster's  tomb-stone,  by  his  own 
desire :  "  John  Foster  exchanged  this  life  for  a 
better,  March  21st,  1814,  in  the  88th  year  of 
his  age  and  the  sixty-third  after  God  had  fully 
assured  him  that  he  was  one  of  his  sons." 
Mrs.  Foster  survived  her  husband  three  years, 
and  died  December  I9th,  1816.* 

*  "  Their  house  also  was  the  resort  of  their  Christian 
neighbours  for  the  purposes  of  social  devotion,  or  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  their  advice  on  the  perplexities  of 
daily  life.  A  meeting  was  held  there  every  Tuesday 
evening,  which  was  always  closed  with  a  prayer  by  Mr. 
Foster,  who  never  omitted  one  petition — '  O  Lord,  bless 
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He  was  in  childhood  a  thoughtful,  silent  boy ; 
cursed  with  a  degree  of  timidity  that  amounted 
to  "infinite  shyness," — and  averse  to  the 
companionship  of  urchins  of  his  own  age.  His 
early  antipathies  were  strong;  and  his  asso- 
ciations intensely  Yivid.  He  had,  for  instance, 
'^an  insuperable  dislike  to  a  book  during  the 
reading  of  which  he  had  done  any  thing  that 
strongly  excited  self-reproach.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  would  not  sit  on  a  stool  which  had 
belonged  to  a  man  who  died  in  a  sudden  and 
strange  way,  and  whose  ghost  was  said  to  have 
appeared  in  a  bam  near  his  house.  In  short, 
his  imagination  was  imperious  and  tjrrannical, 
and  would  often  haunt  him  with  a  scene  of 
Indian  tortures,  or  the  idea  of  a  skeleton 
meeting  him  each  night  in  a  room  he  had  to  pass 
through  to  bed.  *  The  time  of  going  to  bed  was 
an  awiul  season  of  each  day.'    He  was  excited  to 

the  lads !  *  meaning  his  son  John,  and  his  young  (and 
at  that  time  only)  companion,  Henry  Horsfall.  The 
earnestness  with  which  these  words  were  uttered  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  two  youths.** 
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strong  emotion  hj  reading  passages  in  favourite 
authors,  such  as  *  Young's  Night  Thoughts.' 
Even  single  words  (as  chalcedony),  or  the 
names  of  ancient  heroes,  had  a  mighty  fascination 
over  him,  simply  from  their  sound ;  and  other 
words  from  their  meaning,  as  hermit." 

He  was  early  trained  to  weaving,  and  till  his 
fourteenth  year  worked  hard  at  wool-spinning. 
He  abhorred  the  occupation ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  weaving  was  often  very  indif- 
ferently done.  When  Foster  brought  his 
piece  into  the  "  taking-in-room,"  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  he  would  turn  his  head  aside  and 
submit  with  unequivocal  repugnance  to  the 
ordeal  of  inspection. 

Keading  was  his  passion ;  and  his  father  would 
often  lay  his  hand  upon  him  and  say,  "This 
head  will  one  day  learn  Greek." 

At  seventeen  he  joined  the  Baptist  persua- 
sion at  Hebden-bridge.  Soon  afterwards  he 
became  an  inmate  at  Brearley  Hall,  then  under 
Dr.  Fawcett's  management,  with  the  view  of 
becoming  a  Baptist  minister.     Here  part  of 
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eacli  day  was  still  spent  in  assisting  his  parents 
at  their  usual  employments.  During  the  re* 
mainder^y  his  application  to  study  was  so  intense 
and  earnest  as  to  excite  apprehensions  for  his 
health :  frequently  whole  nights  were  spent  in 
reading  and  meditation,  and  on  these  occasions 
his  favourite  haunt  was  a  grove  in  Dr.  Faw- 
cett's  garden.  On  one  occasion  he  persuaded  a 
young  companion  to  walk  with  him  by  the 
river's  side  from  evening  to  dawn,  just,  as  he 
said,  that  they  might  see  how  the  light  on  its 
first  approach  affected  the  surrounding  scenery. 

At  no  period  of  his  life  was  Foster  popular 
as  a  preacher;  original  and  elaborate  as  his 
pulpit  efforts  unquestionably  were. 

^^  In  his  sermons,  not  less  than  in  his  con- 
versation, he  constantly  aimed  at  imparting 
freshness  to  ordinary  topics,  and  generally 
succeeded.  Yet  it  happened  not  unfrequently 
that  his  hearers  were  more  startled  and  perplexed 
than  edified.  He  once  preached  at  Thornton, 
near  Bradford,  from  the  words  —  *  I  am  the  way^ 
the  truth,  and  the  life.'     His  object  was  to  show 
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the  awful  condition  of  the  human  race,  had  not 
a  way  of  access  been  provided  by  Grod ;  but  his 
novel  mode  of  treating  the  subject  led  an  old 
man  (the  oracle  of  his  little  circle)  to  remark, 
'  I  don't  know  what  he  has  been  driving  at  all 
this  afternoon,  unless  to  set  riddles.'  'He  is 
going  to  take  us  to  the  stars  again,'  was  the 
frequent  observation  of  his  hearers.  Yet 
instances  were  not  wanting  in  which  his  dis- 
courses made  a  salutary  and  indelible  impression ; 
two  especially,  one  from  the  words  'And  on 
his  head  were  many  crowns,'  the  other  on 
'  Doing  the  will  of  Grod  from  the  heart,'  were 
long  remembered." 

He  was  very  assiduous  in  visiting  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  particularly  the  sick  and  aged.  On 
these  occasions,  besides  religious  conversation 
and  prayer,  he  generally  read  the  145th  Psalnu 

Three  years  were  spent  at  Brearley;  and 
then  he  entered  the  Baptist  Seminary  at  Bristol. 
Thence,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  he 
went  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he  had  his 
first  regular  engagement  as  a  preacher.     The 
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congregation,  much  below  a  hundred,  met  in 
an  ancient  room,  formerly  used  as  the  Mayor's 
Chapel,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  a 
Baptist  congregation  ever  since  the  year  1725. 
At  Newcastle  he  remained  little  more  than  three 
months.  His  next  station  was  Dublin.  The 
period  passed  in  Ireland  appears  to  have  been 
an  unprofitable  season.  There  were  no  spiritual 
results  from  it :  by  himself,  life  was  frittered  and 
idled  away.  He  states  as  much,  distinctly,  in 
his  letters. — In  1796  Foster  returned  once 
more  into  Yorkshire,  where  he  continued  till  his 
removal  to  Chichester. 

Early  in  1797,  Foster  was  invited  to  become 
the  minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Chi- 
chester. He  remained  there  about  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  applied  himself  with  greater 
earnestness  than  at  any  former  period  to  his 
ministerial  duties.  But  he  met  with  little  en- 
couragement :  and  not  long  after  his  departure 
the  Society  became  extinct.  **  Few  now  survive 
who  were  then  of  an  age  to  retain  a  recollection 
of  his  person  and  habits.     A  walk  in  the  vici- 
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nity  of  the  city  is  still  known  by  his  name : 
but  his  most  favourite  place  of  resort  for  medi* 
tation  was  the  chapel^  where  the  well-worn  bricks 
of  the  aisles  still  exhibit  the  vestiges  of  his  solitary 
pacings  to  and  fro  by  moonlight  l^ 

In  June,  1799,  Foster  quitted  Chichester, 
and  resided  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Hughes,  at 
Battersea.  There,  till  the  close  of  the  year,  he 
undertook  the  charge  of  twenty  black  boys,  of 
ages  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen,  who  were 
sent  from  Sie™  Leone  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  an  European  education. 
While  at  Battersea,  he  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Miss  Maria  Snooke;  "the  friend'*  to 
whom  his  essays  were  addressed,  and  who  some 
years  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

In  letters  written  about  this  period,  he  thus 
quaintly  alludes  to  his  ministry,  and  to  his  qua* 
lifications  for  its  efficient  performance :  — 

"In  one  way  or  another  I  have  been  rather 
busy  most  of  the  tiiyie  since  I  came  hither.  I 
have  preached  several  of  the  Sabbaths,  and  made 
a  jourjiey  of  perhaps  forty  miles  in  the  country 
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to  preach  to  heathens^  at  one  place  in  a  sort  of 
GOAL-HOLE ;  and  to  plain  good  saints  at  another 
in  a  little  shop.  I  stood  behind  the  counter, 
and  some  of  the  candles  lianging  above  touched 
my  wig.  I  should  extremely  like  to  preach  in 
this  style  every  evening  in  the  week." 

Further  on : 

"  K I  ever,  as  to  the  speaking  part,  perform 
well  in  public,  I  shall  have  surmounted  pro- 
digious difficulty.  Keading  aloud  is  a  perfect 
purgatory.  My  tongue  rubs  against  my  teeth, 
like  Balaam's  ass  against  the  wall ;  and  will  not, 
cannot,  perform  the  movement  which  its  master 
requires.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  I 
mean  frequently  to  read  to  Mrs.  Kingsford,  if 
she  will  hear  me.  I  have  plenty  of  books  at 
command." 

Again:  — 

"  However,  in  whatever  manner  I  feel,  my 
public  addresses  are  not,  I  think,  particularly 
defective  in  point  of  animation.  Vastly  remote 
from  methodistic  violence,  I  yet  think  I  cannot 
be  charged  with  dulness.     As  to  being  in  any 
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great  or  considerable  degree  useful,  it  is  a  thing 
quite  out  of  the  question :  I  neyer  conceiye  any 
such  hope.*^ 

Again: — 

'^  Some  fatal  destiny  seems  to  have  decreed 
that  I  am  not  to  be  any  where  of  much  use  as 
a  public  speaker." 

In  1800,  Foster  removed  to  the  village  of 
Downendy  five  miles  from  Bristol ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year  visited,  for  the 
last  time,  his  Mends  and  relatives  in  Yorkshire. 
The  visit  does  not  seem  to  have  been  produc- 
tive of  pleasure.     He  thus  writes  of  it :  — 

"  I  travelled  straight  forward  to  my  native 
place  without  stopping,  excepting  the  nights,  on 
the  road — a  space  of  three  days.  I  found  my 
father,  who  is  past  seventy,  in  a  very  feeble 
state,  but  full  as  well  as  I  expected.  My  mother 
is  within  a  few  years  of  that  age,  and  very  much 
declined  since  I  saw  her  last That  plea- 
sure, so  often  celebrated,  in  visiting  the  scenes 
of  nativity,  childhood,  and  youth,  I  was  never 
destined  to  feel.    From  whatever  cause,  I  have 
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had  an  intense  antipathy  to  the  place  for  many 
years>  and  felt  no  pleasure  in  retreading  the 
ancient  vestiges.  Deep  sombre  dyed  all  my 
perceptions." 

From  Downend  Foster  removed,  in  February, 
1804,  to  Frome;  during  his  residence  at  which 
place  the  "  Essays,"  by  which  this  acute  writer 
obtained  his  great  celebrity,  were  published. 
They  appear  to  have  originated  in  his  con- 
versations with  the  lady.  Miss  Snooke,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Foster,  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. Within  four  months  a  second  edition 
was  demanded.  To  a  careful  revision  of  the 
**  Essays  "  the  autumn  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter  were  devoted.  A  third  edition  came 
out  in  the  sununer  of  1806.  In  August  of  the 
preceding  year  he  began  an  **  Essay  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Time:"  laboured  upon  it  at 
intervals  during  the  two  following  years,  and 
abandoned  it  when  incomplete,  in  consequence 
of  becoming  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
^^  Eclectic  Review."  So  fully  did  this  department 
of  literature  engage  him,  that  upwards  of  thir- 
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teen  years  elapsed  ere  he  again  appeared  before 
the  public  in  his  own  name. 

A  formidable  enemy  now  made  his  approach 
—  disease.  The  thyroid  gland  of  the  neck 
became  subject  to  a  morbid  affection ;  this  the 
exertion  of  speaking  in  public  greatly  aggra- 
vated; so  much  so^  that  in  May^  1805^  the 
sufferer  remarked^  "  I  am  strongly  apprehensive 
that  a  short  time  longer  will  put  an  end  to  my 
preaching,  by  means  of  a  swelling  of  the  gland 
of  the  neck.  It  began  two  or  three  years  since, 
and  has  been  progressive  in  spite  of  every 
remedy."  In  a  letter  of  later  date  he  remarks, 
"  Every  month  makes  me  more  and  more  certain 
that  I  shall  preach  but  a  short  time  longer. 
The  progressive  complaint  of  my  neck  will,  I 
am  persuaded  and  certain,  in  a  few  months 
more,  silence. me  for  ever.  After  that  I  must 
depend  on  writing." 

His  prognostic  was  correct.  In  1807  he 
was  entirely  dependent  on  his  literary  exertions. 
His  calmness  remained  unruffled.  He  thus 
quietly  comments  on  his  precarious  position  :  — 
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^^  I  am  become>  from  necessity  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  cause^  more  diligent  than  when 
you  knew  me.  Having  ceased  to  preach,  I 
have  not  a  penny  hut  what  is  gained  by  hard 
workJ" 

Mr.  Foster's  marriage  took  place  in  May, 
1808:  his  residence  was  fixed  at  Bourton-on- 
the- Water.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  most 
happy  union,  since  he  thus  alludes  to  it :  "  We 
both  every  day  express  our  gratitude  to  Heaven 
for  having  given  us  to  each  other,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  continue  a  cause  of  the  most  lively 
gratitude  as  long  as  we  live,  and  abo  in  a  state 
after  death.  In  the  greatest  number  of  opinions, 
feelings,  and  concerns,  we  find  ourselves  per- 
fectly agreed," 

Within  little  more  than  a  year  after  his 
marriage,  the  painful  affection  in  his  throat 
had  so  far  diminished  as  to  allow  of  his  once 
more  speaking  in  public.  Sunday  duties  were 
again  engaged  in.  His  domestic  happiness  was 
increased  in  January,  1810,  by  the  birth  of  a 
son.     In  1814  he  lost  his  father,  and  in  1816 

X   2 
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his  mother.  Of  them  he  thus  spoke  when  last 
visiting  them :  '^  They  fear  not  death  nor  need 
to  fear  it,  for  they  are  eminently  ripe  for 
heaven."  While  at  Bourton,  five  children 
were  bom  to  him.  Of  these,  two  died  in 
infancy.  He  gives  us  this  peep  into  his  do- 
mestic life :  — 

'^I  am  sitting  alone  in  my  long  garret,  in 
which  I  spend  a  considerable  part  of  every  day, 
excepting  the  days  on  which  I  go  out  to  preach. 
Here  I  have  a  little  fire,  and  excepting  along 
the  middle  of  the  floor  the  room  is  crowded  and 
loaded  with  papers  and  books  intermingled  with 
dust  that  is  never  swept  away.  Along  this 
middle  space  of  the  floor  I  walk  backward  and 
forward,  as  much  as  several  hours  every  day; 
for  I  cannot  make  much  of  thinking  and  com- 
posing without  walking  about,  a  habit  that  I 
learnt  early  in  my  musing  life.  It  would  be  a 
marvellous  number  of  miles  if  it  could  be  com- 
puted how  far  I  have  walked  on  this  floor." 

About  the  close  of  1817,  Mr.  Foster  quitted 
Bourton  for  Downend.     There  he  accepted  a 
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fixed  and  resident  engagement.  Six  months 
had  barely  elapsed  when  the  failure  of  his  mi- 
nisterial efforts  was  so  evident,  that  the  pro- 
priety of  his  retirement  became  unquestionable. 
Some  of  his  hearers  were  withdrawn,  either  by 
death,  or  a  change  of  residence ;  others  ceased 
to  attend  from  a  preference  to  a  different  style 
of  preaching;  and  of  those  with  whom  habit 
still  enforced  a  formal  attendance,  "several 
showed  an  utter  listlessness  more  depressing 
than  their  absence,  which  would  have  at  least 
allowed  the  charitable  hope  that  they  were  de- 
riving some  benefit  elsewhere."  Strange  that 
such  an  able  man  should  have  been  through 
life  so  unacceptable  a  pastor!  Literary  em- 
ployment again  engrossed  him.  The  striking 
essay  on  the  "  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance " 
was  published  in  1820.  In  the  autumn,  re- 
vision for  the  second  edition  began,  and  oc- 
cupied several  months.  At  Michaelmas  in 
the  following  year,  Foster  removed  from 
Downend  to  Stapleton,  within  three  miles 
of  Bristol.     To  a  residence  within  the   city 

I  a 
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he  had  the  most  inveterate  dislike^  partly  on 
the  score  of  healthy  but  more  from  dread  of 
idle  morning  visitors.  In  the  following  year, 
1822,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
he  consented  to  deliver  a  lecture  once  a  fort- 
night at  Broadmead  ChapeL  This  arrange- 
ment lasted  two  years.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  Mr.  Foster  found  that  his 
state  of  health  would  only  admit  of  his  giving 
a  monthly  lecture ;  but  on  Mr.  Hall's  coming 
to  Bristol,  this  service  was  wholly  and  finally 
relinquished.  In  1825,  sorrow  assailed  him  in 
an  unexpected  form.  His  only  son  was  struck 
with  mortal  disease.  Of  him  he  thus  writes  to 
a  friend :  — 

"  You  kindly  enquire  after  our  John,  whom 

the    Sovereign  hand    has    stricken The 

plain  and  mournful  truth  is,  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  probability  of  anything  now  to 
follow  but  a  gradual  decline,  or  a  sudden  fall 

into  the  bed  of  dust In  this  extinction  of 

all  hope  of  his  life,  our  chief  solicitude  is 
respecting  his  higher  and  future  interests." 
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Five  days  after  his  decease^  his  father  wrote : 
^*John  has   left   us   now   (all  but    his    wan, 
insensible   form),  no   more  to   return.       The 
last   complete    sentence  he  uttered    was,   ^I 
know  that  my  Kedeemer  liveth.'     This   was 
near  the  close.     He  retained  his  faculties  till 
within  the  very  last  hour;  then,  about  mid- 
night, seemed  to  sleep,  and  expired ;  I  believe 
without  the  sense  of  suffering.      My  interest 
in  the  accumulation  of  valuable  books  in  this 
room  will  be  sensibly  lessened  by  the  (extinction 
of  the  anticipation  of  their  being  hereafter  a 
source  of  instruction  and  gratification  to  him. 
He  needs  now  no  such  means  of  knowledge* 
And  how  many  things  by  this  time  he  knows, 
which  no  books  can  tell  I     Late  in  his  'illness  he 
mentioned  it  as  one  pleasing  circumstance  in 
the  idea  of  the  superior  world,  that  knowledge 
will  beam  into  the  soul  without  the  slow  labour 
of  difficult  acquisition." 

He  alludes  to  this  event  once  and  again  in 
terms  the  most  affecting. 

Speaking  of  early  piety ,  he  remarks :  — 

I  4 
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^^  But  in  some  instances  this  piety  itself  seems 
to  be  created  under  the  instrumentality  of  sickness 
and  impending  death.  So  that  the  affectionate 
parent  seems  to  hear  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying, 
*  You  shall  not  see  your  beloved  child  a  child  of 
God  but  at  the  cost  of  losing  him.' 

"  I  have  such  a  horror  of  this  world  as  a  scene 
for  young  persons  to  be  cast  and  hazarded  into, 
that  habitually  I  congratulate  children  and  young 
persons  on  being  intercepted  by  death  at  the 
entrance  into  it,  except  in  a  few  particular  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  promise  for  piety,  talent, 
and  usefulness.  If,  as  in  our  case,  parents  see 
their  children  in  an  early  period  of  life  visited 
by  a  dispensation,  which,  in  one  and  the  same 
acti  raises  them  to  piety  and  dooms  them  to  die ; 
so  that  they  receive  an  immortal  blessing  at  the 
price  of  death,  —  oh !  methinks  it  is  a  cheap  cost 
both  to  them  and  to  those  who  lose  them !  In 
one  of  my  first  conversations  with  John  on  his 
irrecoverable  situation,  when  I  said  *  We  shall 
be  very  sorry  to  lose  you,  John,'  he  calmly 
and  affectionately  replied,  *You  will  not  be 
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sorry  if  you  have  cause  to  believe  that  I  am 
beyond  aU  sorrow.' " 

In  1829^  Foster  was  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  ordination  of  a  minister  over  the  congre- 
gation meeting  in  Swift's  Alley^  Dublin.  His 
reply  indicates  that  his  early  antipathy  to  the 
formal  and  ceremonial  in  religion,  had  only  been 
strengthened  by  advancing  years.  "  In  answer 
to  this  application,"  he  says,  "  I  have  been,  I 
may  say,  almost  all  my  life,  and  still  more  in 
the  latter  part  of  it,  in  the  uniform  habit  of 
ridiculing  our  dissenters'  ordination,  as  a  relic 
of  the  hierarchy,  which  I  have  always  intensely 
hated — as  a  poor  aping,  among  us  who  have  no 
ecclesiastical  institution,  of  a  ceremony  which 
has  all  manner  of  propriety  (as  consistent  with 
the  pretensions)  in  an  established  ecclesiastical 
order.  Now  my  wish  would  be,  that  every 
notion  and  practice  of  this  kind,  in  short,  every- 
thing sacerdotal  and  ceremonialy  were  cleared  out 
of  our  reliffious  economy, ^^ 

The  interval  between  1832  and  1838  was 
the  most  melancholy  portion  of  Foster's  life. 
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It  began  with  the  fatal  illness  of  her  who 
had  been  his  invaluable  companion  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  For  several  years  Mrs. 
Foster's  health  had  been  declining ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1832  her  symptoms  became  alarming. 
Fluctuations  in  her  complaint^  more  or  less  fre- 
quent^  were  observable ;  but  in  the  September 
following  she  was  released  from  suffering. 
The  pensive  impression  made  on  Foster's  mind 
by  this  great  domestic  bereavement  was  deep- 
ened by  the  successive  removal  from  earth 
of  his  friends  Mr.  Hall>  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  Hughes.  "  These  events,"  he  writes, 
^^  seem  to  press  on  me,  with  a  tangible  presencey 
as  it  were,  of  the  other  world." 

His  last  literary  effort  was  an  article  on 
"  Polack's  New  Zealand,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic  Review  of  July,  1839.  In  the  summer 
of  1841,  several  weeks  were  agreeably  spent  by 
him  on  a  visit  to  Sir  John  Easthope  and  his 
family ;  part  of  the  period  was  passed  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  visited  Bourton  for  the 
last  time   in    September,    1842:  his  stay   ex- 
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tended  to  six  weeks.  He  returned,  looking 
stouter,  and  apparently  invigorated.  He  seems 
to  have  derived  great  enjoyment  from  his  visit, 
to  have  been  gratified  by  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  of  old  acquaintance,  and  to  have  felt 
much  interest  in  wandering  about  former  and 
much-frequented  haunts.  Of  this  visit  he  thus 
writes  :  "  A  sojourn  in  this  village  brings  back 
many  remembrances.  What  a  change  of  the 
inhabitants  !  AH  the  then  old  people  vanished, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  vigour  of  middle 
life,  now  withering  into  age,  and  myself  as  much 
so  as  any  of  them.  Within  and  without  are 
the  admonitions  that  life  is  hastening  to  a  close." 
About  Christmas  Mr.  Foster  was  attacked 
with  spitting  of  blood.  He  rallied ;  but  thence- 
forth he  appeared  thinner  and  more  languid, 
less  disposed  and  less  able  to  move  about.  His 
cough,  also,  was  often  very  troublesome.  His 
last  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Bristol  Baptist  College,  in  June, 
1843.  Towards  September  of  the  same  year, 
there  was  a  perceptible  aggravation  of  all  his 
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worst  symptoms.  His  last  letter  to  a  favoured 
correspondent,  Mr.  Hill,  dated  September  18tli, 
has  this  noble  close.  ^^Mj  business  is  to  be 
looking  habitually  to  the  endy  and  making  all 
serious  preparation  for  it.  I  hope  I  can  say  I 
am  a  gainer  by  the  salutary  effects  I  have 
reaped  from  this  discipline.  I  never  prayed 
more  earnestly,  nor  probably  with  such  faithful 
frequency.  ^ Pray  without  ceasing^  has  been 
the  sentence  repeating  itself  in  the  silent 
thought ;  and  I  am  sure,  I  think,  that  it  wiU, 
that  it  musty  be  my  practice,  to  the  last  con- 
scious hour  of  life.  What  would  become  of  a 
poor  sinful  soul,  but  for  that  blessed,  all- 
comprehensive  SACRIFICE,  AND  THAT  IN- 
tercession at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  High?" 

About  five  weeks  before  bis  removal  from 
the  world,  augmented  suffering  and  diflSculty  of 
conversing  came  on ;  yet  no  apprehension  even 
then  was  entertained  that  his  spirit  would  soon 
be  summoned  to  its  better  home.  He  came  down 
from  his  chamber  to  the  customary  sitting-room ; 
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and  although  his  thin  and  pale  looks  indicated 
great  debility,  conversed  in  his  usual  manner. 
**  The  blessing  of  having  the  intellectual  powers 
so  entirely  unimpaired  during  illness/'  was  a  sug-* 
gestion  made  to  him;  to  which  he  answered, 
*^  It  is  a  comfort  even  to  understand  what  is  read 
and  heard." 

'^  The  melancholy  mental  decay  of  the  late 
distinguished  Southey  was  then  referred  to ;  on 
which  Mr.  Foster  remarked,  *No  doubt  his 
mind  was  worn  out  by  the  toil  of  building  up 
many  books,  as  if  there  were  a  want,  a  famine 
of  books:  so  it  is,'  he  added  with  a  smile, 
*  there  are  men  who  even  apologise  for  their 
errors  and  haste,  and  for  not  delaying  in  order 
to  greater  correctness,  as  if  the  world  were 
labouring  under  a  dearth  of  the  article.'  His 
visitor  replied :  *  Consider,  dear  sir,  you  are 
speaking  to  one  of  the  culprits ; '  to  which  he 
rejoined,  *  No,  hardly  that  yet.'  I*  said  to  his 
daughter,  who  sat  by,  *  We  all  wish  Mr.  Foster 

♦  Mr.  Shepperd  is  the  narrator.' 
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had  been  more  a  culprit.'*    He  then  intimated, 

*  Perhaps  we  may  wish  this  at  times ;  now  that 
nothing  more  can  be  done,'  adding,  *  much  has 
been  omitted  every  way,  partly  from  trifling. 
One  feels  that  in  the  great  concern  of  religion 
much  more  might  have  been  done.'  I  observed, 

*  All,  however,  no  doubt  is  for  the  best.'  To 
which  the  sufferer  replied,  *  Yes ;  in  the  deep 
sense,  these  feelings  of  defect  serve  to  humble 
us,  and  to  show  that  in  ourselves  .we  are  no- 
thing.' I  said,  *  It  is  happy,  sir,  that  you  have 
good  daughters  near  you*  Even  a  son  would 
not  be  able  to  afford  such  aid  and  solace.'  He 
answered,  *Yes,  indeed,  they  are  very  kind.' 
The  following  sentiment  was  also  uttered  by  him 
with  peculiar  seriousness :  *  How  dreary  would 
old  age  and  illness  be  without  the  great  doctrine 
of  THE  atonement!'  I  left  him,  bearing 
with  me  a  deep  impression  of  that  thought,  but 
certainly  not  with  the  apprehension  that  in  this 
world  we  should  meet  no  more." 

*  An  eyident  allusion  to  his  sparing  contributions  to 
sacred  literature. 
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On  the  24th  of  September  he  took  to  his 
room^  which  he  never  again  left.     There  exists 
no  doubt  that  his  lungs  had  been  diseased  for 
many  years.     With  very  rare  and  slight  excep- 
tions^ he  betrayed  none  of  the  irritability  so  ge* 
nerally  attendant  upon  the  disease.     The  reli- 
gious remarks  and  admonitions  addressed  to  those 
around  him  were  deeply  interesting  and  affecting, 
but  it  was  not  often  that  his  cough  and  extreme 
weakness  allowed  him  to  say  much.     On  one 
occasion,  however,  he  spoke  at  great  length  on 
the  duty  of  earnest,  persevering,  importunate 
prayer;  and  at  another  time,  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  casting  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  concluding  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  We  can  do  nothing  in  our  own 
strength;  we  must  look  to  Jesus  —  our  only 
mediator — our  only  redeemer — our  only  hope." 
But  no  exhortations  could  have  been  half  so  im- 
pressive as  the  uniform  patience  he  displayed, 
and  the  self-condemnatory  remarks  he   often 
made,  indicating  a  profound  feeling  of  the  evil 
of  sin.     One  evening,  when  he  appeared  very 
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•much  exhausted^  it  was  remarked,  "  You  are 
very  languid  to-night."  "  Yes,"  he  said,  **  I  shall 
languish  out  of  this  mortal  life  sometime  not 
long  hence."  On  being  told  of  the  frequent  kind 
enquiries  made  for  him  by  his  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  said,  **  To  all  enquiries  it's 
always  the  same  answer,  and  the  last  will  be  best 
of  all." 

On  the  Sunday  previous  to  his  death,  while 
a  friend  was  reading  to  him  one  of  Doddridge's 
sermons,  he  fell  asleep.  On  awaking,  he  said 
in  a  tone  very  expressive  of  a  grateful  feel- 
ing, *^  'Tis  a  thankless  office  to  read  to  sleepy 
people."  In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  illness  he 
was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the 
value  of  time,  and  sometimes  quoted  Young's 
lines  on  the  subject.  Another  frequent  topic 
of  conversation  was  the  separate  state.  After 
the  death  of  any  friend,  he  seemed  impatient  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
invisible  world.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind 
(rather  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  his 
own  decease),  he  exclaimed,  "  They  don't  come 
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back  to  tell  us ; "  and  then^  after  a  short  silence^ 
emphatically  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table^ 
he  added,  with  a  look  of  intense  seriousness, 
^'  But  we  shall  know  some  time  !  "     He  sat  up 
for  a  few  hours  daily  ahnost  up  to  the  period  (^ 
his  death.    Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  illness, 
he  often  expressed  a  wish  to  be  left  alone  for 
a  little  while,  saying,   that  there  was    much 
he  ought  to  think  of,  and  that,  in  a  state  of 
great  debility,  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  think. 
During  the  whole   course   of  his  illness,  he 
showed  the  greatest  consideration  for  the  ser- 
vants and   all  about  him,   and  was    anxious 
to  give  them  as  little  trouble  as  possible.     He 
never  allowed  any  one  to  sit  up,  even  for  part  of 
anight.     He  would  not  listen  to  such  a  pro- 
posal; and   when  urged,   would  say,   that  it 
would  so  annoy  him,  as  to  prevent  his  sleeping. 
Speaking  of  his  weakness  to  one  of  his  two 
servants,   who  had  both  lived  with  him  for 
about  thirty  years,  he  mentioned  some  things 
which  he  had  not  strength  to  perform,  and 
then   added,  ^^But   I  can  pray,  and   that  is 
II.  K 
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a  glorious  thing."  On  another  occasion  he 
said  to  his  attendant,  "  Trust  in  Christ,  trust 
in  Christ  I "  At  another  time  the  servant  heard 
him  repeating  to  himself  the  words,  "  O  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  Grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us 
the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

On  October  3d,  and  again  on  October  5th, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Easthope. 
In  the  last  he  took  his  final  leave  of  that 
much  and  justly  valued  friend.  Both  letters 
are  remarkable  and  touching.  Cold  and  pas- 
sionless must  he  be  who  can  read  either  with- 
out emotion. 

To  Sir  John  Easthope^  Barty  M.  P. 

"Oct.  3d,  1843. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

'^  Short  as  is  the  interval  since  I  wrote,  it  has 

made  a  material  change   in  my  condition.     I 

adverted  to  the  plainly  approaching  termination 

of  life,  and  perhaps  named  a  year  or  two.     But 

the  indications  have  latterly  become  so  express. 
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that  I  now  have  not  the  smallest  expectation 
of  surviving  a  very  few  months.  The  great 
and  pressing  business  is,  therefore,  to  prepare 
for  that  event.  That  is,  in  truth,  our  great 
business  always;  but  it  is  peculiarly  enforced 
in  a  situation  like  mine.  It  involves  a  review  of 
past  life ;  and  oh,  how  much  is  there  to  render 
reflection  painftil  and  alarming  I  Such  a  review 
would  consign  me  to  utter  despair,  but  for  my 
firm  belief  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  media- 
tion of  our  Lord. 

"  My  very  dear  friend,  make  the  one  thing 
needful  the  great  practical  object.  Accept  this 
simple  wish ;  I  feel  my  mind  quite  incapable  of 
seeking  any  thing  more  interesting  to  say  to 
you. 

**  I  rather  hope  you  will  still  be  prevented 
coming  hither.  I  can  hardly  say  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  you.  I  cannot  maintain  any  length 
of  talking,  its  effect  is  so  mischievous  on  the 
cough,  and  in  other  ways. 

"  I  will  not  yet  say  farewell, 

"J.   FOSTEE.'' 

K    2 
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To  the  Same. 

''  Stapleton,  Oct.  5th,  1843. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

**  A  note  received  from  you  through  the  hands 

of expresses  a  wish  for  an  interview,  on 

condition  that  it  might  not  injuriously  affect 
the  extreme  debility  into  which  I  am  rapidly 
sunk.  I  say  rapidly ;  for  it  can  be  but  a  few 
weeks  since  I  spoke  of  a  few  months  as  likely  to 
bring  the  conclusion.  In  a  later  letter  I  may 
have  narrowed  the  interval,  but  now  my  report 
would  be,  that  I  cannot  think  it  possible  to 
survive  many  days. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  prostration  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  hold  any  communication  for 
more  than  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  The 
case  being  such,  my  dear  friend,  I  do  think  it 
will  be  better  to  decline  the  interview,  so  ac- 
ceptable as  it  would  have  been  under  other 
mrcumstances. 

"Before  you  will  have  returned  from  the 
Continent  I  shall  have  made  a  much  greater  and 
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more  mysterious  journey.  After  some  years,  I 
wish  they  may  not  be  few,  you  will  be  called 
to  follow  me.  And  may  God  grant,  through 
the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  that  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  a  far  happier  world  I  Among  my 
last  good  wishes  will  be  those  for  the  happiness 
and  the  piety  of  all  your  family. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  commend  you  to 
the  God  of  Mercy,  and  very  affectionately  bid 
you  farewelL" 

These  are  apt  preludes  to  his 

CLOSING  SCENE. 

"  His  family  were  much  struck  by  the  perfect 
dignity  and  composure  with  which,  as  soon  as 
he  relinquished  all  hope  of  even  a  partial 
recovery,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  divine  ap- 
pointment. On  Saturday,  October  14th,  the 
day  before  his  death,  he  complained  of  feeling 
some  confusedness  in  his  head,  and  was  much 
oppressed  in  his  breathing;  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  desist  that  day  from  his  usual  practice 
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of  hearing  some  one  read  to  him ;  and,  finding 
it  very  diflScult  to  converse,  he  requested  to 
be  left  quite  alone  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  This  desire  was  complied  with ;  some 
of  his  family  going  occasionally  into  his  room, 
but  so  as  not  to  disturb  him,  till  the  usual 
hour  of  retiring  to  rest :  they  then  particularly 
requested  that  some  one  might  be  allowed  to 
sit  up  with  him  through  the  night.  This,  how- 
ever, he  steadily  refused,  though,  in  consequence 
of  a  long-continued  fit  of  coughing,  he  was  in  a 
state  of  greater  exhaustion  than  usual.  The 
kind  old  servant  who  attended  upon  him,  from 
an  apprehension  lest  she  should  disturb  him,  did 
not  go  at  all  into  his  room  in  the  course  of  that 
night,  as  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
every  night  for  the  past  fortnight.  But  towards 
four  o'clock  she  went  to  the  door  of  his  room  to 
listen,  and,  being  satisfied  from  the  sound  she 
heard  that  he  was  sleeping,  returned  without 
going  in.  At  about  six  o'clock  she  went  again 
to  the  door,  and  this  time  hearing  no  sound,  she 
went  in,  and  found  that  he  had  expired.  His  arms 
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were  gently  extended,  and  his  countenance  was 
as  tranquil  as  that  of  a  person  in  a  peaceful  sleep« 
Death  had  taken  place  but  a  very  short  time, 
for  only  the  forehead  was  cold." 

So  passed  into  a  nobler  and  purer  region  this 
gifted,  high-principled,  and  lowly-minded  man. 
His  abilities  and  his  humility  are  alike  un- 
questionable. Piety,  —  no  matter  in  how  tat- 
tered a  garb  she  might  be  clad, — he  cherished: 
cant,  assumption  of  superior  sanctity,  dissimu- 
lation, and  bigotry,  he  loathed  and  pitilessly 
exposed.  Many  incidental  traits  of  character 
are  happily  extant  of  him.  They  show  how 
beautifully  creed  and  practice  harmonised. 

"  He  was  remarkable  for  civility  and  kindness 
to  small  tradesmen  and  workpeople;  he  used 
to  complain  that  women  were  generally  under- 
paid, and  would  often  give  them  more  than  they 
asked.  He  abhorred  driving  a  bargain  with  poor 
persons.  When  sometimes  shown  small  wares 
brought  to  the  door  for  sale,  on  being  told  the 
price,  he  would  say,  *  Oh,  give  them  a  few 
pence  more ;  see,  there's  a  great  deal  of  work 
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here ;  it  must  have  taken  some  time  to  make : ' 
and  he  would  turn  the  article,  whatever  it 
might  be,  in  every  direction,  and  find  out  all 
the  little  ingenuities  or  ornaments  about  it. 
With  regard  to  persons  serving  in  shops  he 
was  very  considerate,  and  would  insist  on  the 
impropriety  of  occasioning  needless  trouble  to 
them  in  showing  their  goods,  or  in  sending 
small  purchases  to  a  distance.  He  has  been 
known  to  go  back  to  a  shop,  and  pay  somethmg 
more  for  what  he  thought  had  been  sold  to  him 
too  cheaply.  *  It  is  not  often  we  meet  with 
persons  that  do  that.  Sir,'  was  the  remark  of 
a  young  woman,  on  his  turning  back  and  paying 
a  shilling  more  for  a  lithograph  which  he  had 
just  bought." 

His  delicate  manner  of  conferring  favours 
merits  specific  mention. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  transmitted, 
quite  spontaneously  and  unexpectedly,  a  hand* 
some  donation  to  a  person  in  a  respectable 
station,  but  with  limited  means,  he  added 
a  most  peremptory  injunction,  "  that  he  might 
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never  be  mortified  by  one  syllable  or  hint, 
in  any  way  or  time,  of  acknowledgment  for  so 
mere  a  trifle." 

When  a  young  man,  lie  was  specially  atten- 
tive, bountiful,  and  forbearing  to  the  aged.  To 
the  sick  he  was  accustomed  to  read  his  favourite 
Psalm,*  and  comment  on  it  as  he  proceeded, — 
the  145th. 

One  striking  peculiarity  was  manifested 
through  life,  appeared  prominently  in  all  his 
letters,  tinged  all  his  solitary  musings,  gave 
solemn  and  touching  interest  to  his  conver- 
sation;—  an  earnest  and  passionate  desire  to 
pierce  the  veil  which  shrouds  from  us  the  in- 
visible world.    It  is  exhibited  again  and  again. 

^^  How  gloomy  that  range  of  lamps  looks 
(at  some  distance  along  the  border  of  a 
common);   how  dark  it  is  all  around  them! 

*  Of  this  consoling  composition,  called  '^  Schillah,"  or 
^*  Praise,**  it  is  somewhere  remarked,  that  it  is  expressed 
with  such  admirable  devotion,  that  the  ancient  Jews  used 
to  say,  "  He  could  not  fail  of  being  an  inhabitant  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  who  repeated  this  psalm  three  times 
a-day" 
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Yes,  like  the  lights  that  are  disclosed  to  us 
from  the  other  world,  which  simply  tell  us 
that  there,  in  the  solemn  distance,  where  they 
bum  encircled  with  darkness,  that  world  is, 
but  shed  no  light  on  the  region." 

He  writes  in  allusion  to  his  own  decay : 
"  The  nearer  I  approach  by  advancing  age 
to  the  grand  experiment,  the  more  inquisitive, 
I  might  almost  say  restlessly  inquisitive,  I 
become  respecting  that  other  scene  and  state 
of  our  existence." 

To  the  demise  of  his  deeply-regretted  son : 
**  I  thought  of  him  as  now  in  another  world, 
with  the  questions  rising  again  —  Where  ?  oh 
where?  In  what  manner  of  existence? 
Amidst  what  scenes,  and  revelations,  and  so- 
ciety? With  what  remembrances  of  this 
world,  and  of  us  whom  he  has  left  behind  in 
it  ?  Questions  so  often  breathed,  but  to  which  no 
voice  repliesJ" 

With  reference  to  the  death  of  a  much-valued 
friend,  Mrs.  Hill: 

"  Whither  has  that  immortal  essence  gone  ? 
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In  what  higher  manner  does  it  llve^  and  know^ 
and  exert  its  faculties,  no  longer  involyed  in 
the  dark  tabernacle  of  dying  flesh  ?  Our  de- 
parted friend  does  not  come  to  reveal  it  to  us. 
But  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  deliverance 
from  all  pains,  and  weakness,  and  fears,  —  a 
deliverance  from  sin,  that  most  dreadful  thing 
in  the  universe.  And  it  is  to  be  past  death : 
to  have  accomplished  that  one  amazing  act 
which  we  have  yet  undone  before  us,  and  are 
to  do.  It  is  to  know  what  that  awful  and 
mysterious  thing  is,  and  that  its  pains  and 
terrors  are  gone  past  for  ever." 

With  reference  to  his  departed  wife :  — 
"Whither  is  she  gone?  In  what  manner 
does  she  consciously  realise  to  herself  the  as- 
tonishing change?  How  does  she  look  at 
herself  as  no  longer  inhabiting  a  mortal  taber- 
nacle? In  what  manner  does  she  recollect 
her  state  as  only  a  few  weeks  since?  In 
what  manner  does  she  think,  and  feel,  and  act, 
and  communicate  with  other  spiritual  beings  ? 
What  manner  of  vision  has  she  of  God  and 
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the  Saviour  of  the  world?  In  what  maimer 
does  she  now  look  back  on  deaihy  which  she 
has  so  recently  passed  through?  And  does  she 
plainly  understand  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon 
so  awfully  mysterious  to  the  view  of  mortals  ? 
How  does  she  remember  and  feel  respecting 
us,  respecting  mef  Is  she  associated  with  the 
spirits  of  her  departed  son  and  two  children 
who  died  in  infancy?  Does  she  indulge  with 
delight  a  confident  anticipation  that  we  shall 
after  a  time  be  added  to  her  society?  Does 
that  event  appear  a  lonff  time  in  prospect,  or  has 
she  begun  to  account  of  duration  according  to 
the  great  laws  of  eternity  ?  Earnest  imaginings 
and  questionings  like  these  arise  without  end; 
and  stilly  stilly  there  is  no  answer y  no  revelation,^ 

The  mystery  is  now  solved. 

He  to  whose  mind  "  the  thought  of  immor- 
tality had  become  habitually  present  and 
thoroughly  familiarised,"  has  passed  ^^  the  dark 
frontier." 

The  ^^ first  hour  after  the  last  has  opened  " 
upon  him. 
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That  instant  has  arrived  which  he  so  often 
mused  upon,  when  the  earthly  tabernacle  itself 
shall  be  laid  down,  and  the  immortal  inhabitant, 
abandoning  it,  caring  no  more  about  it,  shall 
utter  peremptorily  and  cheerfully — "Take  all 
thy  diseases  with  thee  now  into  the  dust ;  they 
and  thou  concern  me  no  more." 

From  the  gloom  of  declining  age,  he  has 
emerged  into  the  bright  economy  and  blessed 
society  beyond,  a  state  where  "  he  can  no  more 
sin,  suffer,  or  die, — safe,  and  p^re,  and  happy 
for  ever." 
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CHAP.  V. 
W^t  Viebsilutianiit 

MIRABEAU. 

^Mirabeau  contributed  by  his  courage  and  his  elo- 
quence to  the  destruction  of  the  old  monarchy  more  than 
any  one  individual,  more  than  even  Necker  did  by  his 
weakness  and  his  inconsistency/*  —  Lord  Bbougham. 

**  Beauty  for  my  daughters,  and  talent  for  my 
sons,"  is  the  often-urged  prayer  to  Heaven  of 
many  an  anxious  but  short-sighted  parent.  A 
rash  and  perilous  petition  1  To  the  former 
how  often  is  beauty  a  fatal  dowry  —  the  source 
of  life-long  and  incurable  evils !  To  the  latter 
how  surely  does  talent,  uncontrolled  by  sound 
principle,  prove  "swift  destruction!" 

If  the  boon  of  genius  be  a  bright  gift  from 
Heaven,  is  it  not  balanced  by  ever-recurring 
temptations,  and  a  measure  of  frightful  re- 
sponsibility ?  Does  not  a  superior  order  of  in- 
tellect need  every  check,  and  curb,  and  restraint 
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which  deep  religious  convictions  and  firmly- 
seated  principles  can  supply  ? 

To  how  many  who  have  idolised  talent, 
irrespective  of  honour  and  honesty,  has  the 
remark  proved  prophetic  — "  They  will  have 
their  reward :  they  cultivate  the  night'-shade^  and 
are  destined  to  eat  its  poisoned  berries  /" 

Is  this  inference  sustained  or  damaged  by 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  career  and  last  hours  of 
Mirabeau  ? 

Gabbiel  Honobe  de  Riquetti,  Count  of 
Mirabeau,  drew  his  first  breath  at  Bignon, 
March  9th,  1749.  He  was  bom  tonffue-tiedy 
with  a  twisted  foot,  and  with  two  molar  teeth 
already  cut.  The  first-named  peculiarity  little 
indicated  the  future  fame  of  the  brilliant  orator. 
When  three  years  old,  he  was  attacked  with 
confluent  and  malignant  smallpox.  Some  quack 
ointments 'were  imprudently  administered  :  the 
result  was,  that  on  recovery  his  features  were 
disfigured  and  deformed  by  huge  and  un- 
efiaceable  seams  and  furrows.  At  ten  years  of 
age,  his  life  was  in  jeopardy  from  violent  fever. 
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the  eflfects  of  which  were  neither  slight  nor 
transient.  At  fifteen  he  was  placed  at  a  military 
school  in  Paris.  Here  he  became  a  proficient 
in  the  dead  and  living  languages;  but  his 
favourite  study  was  mathematics^  united  with 
architectural  drawing.  In  his  eighteenth  year, 
under  an  assumed  name,  Mirabeau  entered  the 
military  service  as  a  volunteer.  For  about  a 
year  all  went  well.  He  then  became  the  rival 
of  his  colonel  in  a  love  affair.  Dissensions 
ensued.  Very  possibly,  military  authority  was 
pushed  to  tyranny.  At  all  events,  his  regi- 
mental duties  became  unbearable :  he  abruptly 
quitted  his  corps  and  fled  to  Paris.  His 
father,  never  friendly  to  him,  now  interposed. 
Through  his  intervention  Mirabeau  was  sent 
a  prisoner  to  a  foHresQ  in  the  Isle  of  Kh^. 
His  wish  was,  to  have  banished  his  son  to  the 
pestilential  swamps  of  Surinam;  but  this  the 
friends  of  the  family  overruled.  Such  was 
Mirabeau's  position  at  the  age  of  twenty  I  Re- 
leased, by  the  good  oflices  and  favourable  report 
of  the  governor,  from  his  prison  in  the  Isle  of 
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Kh^j  he  was  entered  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Legion  of  Lorraine,  and  despatched  to  Corsica. 
In  1771  a  temporary  reconciliation  took  place 
between  the  father  and  son.  Mirabeau  visited 
the  marquis,  who  now  consented  that  his  first- 
bom  should  assume  the  title  of  Count  of 
Mirabeau. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  he 
married  Mademoiselle  de  Marignane,  an  amiable 
young  lady,  and  an  heiress  in  prospective.  His 
matrimonial  life  was  unhappy.  Extravagant 
propensities  soon  involved  him  in  debt ;  and  his 
inflexible  father,  taking  advantage  of  his  embar- 
rassments, obtained  another  kttre^e-cachet  Its 
effect  was  to  compel  Mirabeau  to  withdraw  from 
his  ancestral  residence,  the  castle  of  Mirabeau, 
and  to  retire  to  Manosque,  an  insignificant  town 
in  its  vicinity.  Here  he  wrote  his  "Essay  on 
Despotism." 

The  marquis's  animosity  was  still  unappeased. 
Not  content  with  his  son's  retirement  at  Ma- 
nosque, he  sought  and  obtained  against  him  an 
interdict  from  the  Ch&telet  at  Paris.     Nor  was 

II.  L 
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this  alL  A  letter  of  exile,  hj  the  same  active 
intervention,  was  procured,  whereby  Mirabeau 
was  forbidden  to  pass  the  boundary  of  the  town 
of  Manosque,  save  under  peril  of  severe  punish- 
ment. To  this  alternative  he  subsequently 
subjected  himself  by  avenging  in  the  public 
road,  some  twenty  miles  away  from  Manosque^ 
an  insult  oifered  to  his  sister  by  a  dastard  styled 
the  Baron  of  Villeneuve-Moans.  Him  Mira- 
beau flogged  soundly  on  the  king's  high-way. 
The  result  was  his  arrest  while  attending  the 
sick  couch  of  his  apparently  dying  child,  fol- 
lowed by  incarceration  in  the  castle  of  If. 
Thither  his  wife  declined  accompanying  him. 
She  preferred  a  residence  at  her  father's  mansion 
at  Aix  to  sharing  her  husband's  prison  apart- 
ments at  If.  His  pen  again  beguiled  Mirabeau's 
weary  hours.  He  wrote  in  his  rock-prison  the 
life  of  his  daring  grandfather,  Jean  Antoine  de 
Mirabeau,  who  spoke  his  mind  to  the  king 
(Louis  XIV.)  on  the  venality  and  licentiousness 
of  his  court.  M.  Dallegre,  Mirabeau's  keeper, 
won  by  the  wit  and  frankness  of  his  captive. 
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relaxes  the  seyerity  of  his  treatment^  and  grants 
him  many  a  welcome  indulgence, — nay,  more; 
becomes  interested  in  his  fortunes,  and  endea- 
vours to  procure  his  release.  The  marquis 
learns  this,  and  instantly  transfers  his  son  from 
If  to  the  castle  of  Joux — an  exchange  materially 
for  the  worse  in  point  of  comfort  and  situation ;  ^ 
and  reduces  his  allowance  from  2501  to  50Z.  per 
annum.  His  talents  again  win  for  him  the 
favour  of  the  governor,  who  permits  him  to 
visit  the  neighbouring  town,  Pontarlier.  There 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  t];ie  aged  Marquis 
de  Monnier  and  his  beautiful  and  youthful  wife, 
—  a  couple  paired,  not  matched;  the  former 
being  seventy-five,  the  latter  eighteen.  The 
acquaintance  issued  in  the  elopement  of  the 
marchioness  with  Mirabeau. 

The  guilty  parties  took  refuge  in  Holland, 
and  fixed  their  abode  at  Amsterdam.  There, 
prompted  by  his  necessities,  Mirabeau,  who  had 
assumed  the  name  of  St.  Mathieu  (from  an 
estate  of  his  mother's  in  Limousin),  sought 
literary  employment.     He  had,  however,  been 

I.  2 
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in  Amsterdam  more  than  three  months  before 
it  was  secured  by  him.  Then  it  poured  in; 
and  by  labouring  incessantly  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  nine  at  nighty  he  contrived  to  earn 
a  louis  per  diem.  But  those  were  now  tracking 
him  whose  search  he  was  not  destined  long  to 
escape.  He  had  admitted  at  Amsterdam  being 
the  author  of  the  ^^  Essay  on  Despotism."  This 
was  well  known  in  France  to  be  Mirabeau's, 
and  the  secret  of  his  retreat  became  at  once 
divulged.  M.  Monnier  sent  entreaties  begging 
his  wife  to  return^  promising  to  forget  and 
forgive  everything ;  and  even  offered  money  to 
the  fugitives.  Sophie  declined  the  marquis's 
proposal ;  and  he,  irritated  at  her  refusal,  comr 
menced  proceedings  against  her  and  Mirabeau 
to  regain  his  settlements  and  her  dowry.  They 
resulted  in  a  decree  of  the  bailiwick  of  Pon- 
tarlier,  by  which  the  male  offender  was  pro- 
nounced "  guilty  of  abduction  and  seduction," 
condemned  to  be  beheaded  in  effigy,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  five  livres  to  the  king,  and  40,000  livres 
to  the  Marquis  de  Monnier; — the  adulteress. 
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Sophie^  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  the  Be8an9on  house  of  correction ;  to 
be  there  shaved  and  punished  like  the  females 
of  the  place,  and  to  forfeit  all  her  rights  and 
privileges  of  every  kind ;  her  marriage  portion 
going  to  M.  Monnier. 

At  this  in  Amsterdam  the  fugitives  smiled. 
But  fiercer  enemies  were  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  Marquis  of  Mirabeau  and  the  parents 
of  Sophie  had  jointly  resolved  on  terminating 
this  criminal  connection  and  punishing  the  par* 
ties.  The  united  efforts  and  united  interest 
of  Sophie's  family  and  Mirabeau's  effected  a 
violation  of  international  law ;  a  police  ofBcer, 
Brugnidres,  was  sent  to  Holland  with  letters 
of  arrest,  signed  by  Amelot  and  Yergennes; 
and  with  instructions  to  seize  the  fugitives 
alive  or  dead. 

Of  these  proceedings  Mirabeau,  by  some 
means,  was  secretly  apprized.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  his  and  his  guilty  companion's  arrest 
was  "fixed  for  the  l5th  of  May,  on  the  14th  they 
decided  on  disappearing  from  AmsteidanL    The 
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flight  was  doubly  difficult  and  dangerous  from 
Sophie's  situation.  In  the  evening,  however, 
fearful  of  being  seen  together,  Mirabeau  left 
the  house,  and  a  friend  was  to  have  conducted 
Sophie  by  another  road  to  an  appointed  rendez" 
V0U8.  Scarcely  had  he  turned  out  of  the  Kal*> 
bestrand,  ere  tidings  reached  him  that  she  had 
been  arrested  at  the  very  moment  of  leaving  the 
house.  .  He  flew  back,  and  found  the  account 
to  be  true :  found,  moreover,  that  his  wretched 
and  half-maddened  companion  was  in  the  act  of 
taking  poison.  Appealing  to  her  love  for  him 
— to  her  duty  to  their  unborn  child,  Mirabeau 
at  length  succeeded  in  extorting  from  her  a 
promise  that  she  would  abandon  her  intention ; 
with  the  reservation,  however,  that,  did  she  not 
hear  from  him  in  a  certain  time,  death  should 
end  all  love  and  suflering  for  ever." 

And  thus  they  parted !  amid  sighs,  and  tears, 
and  protestations;  amidst  declarations  of  un- 
alterable attachment  and  hourly  remembrance, 
—  to  meet,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  as 
foes,  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  alien* 
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ation,  animosity^  bitter  and  quenchless  hatred ; 
the  conclusion,  again  and  again  exhibited,  of 
lawless  and  unhallowed  passion. 

Madame  Monnier's  first  destination  was  St. 
F^Iagie,  changed  subsequently  to  another  and 
milder  house  of  correction,  in  the  Bue  de  Cha- 
ronne  at  Paris.  In  this  she  was  entered  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Madame  de  Courvi^re, 
and  removed  from  it,  after  the  birth  of  her  child, 
by  her  sorrowing  parents  to  the  convent  of  Gien, 
near  Montargis ;  —  not  very  far  from  Bignon. 
Mirabeau's  destination  was  more  severe.  He 
was  sent  into  the  donjon  of  Vincennes,  there  to 
abide  a  long,  and  rigorous,  and  wearisome  im- 
prisonment. While  here,  among  other  ques- 
tionable productions,  he  wrote  those  infamous 
letters,  which  one  who  has  studied  well  his 
history  thus  severely  condemns :  — 

"  The  darker  portion  of  Mirabeau's  conduct 
relates  to  Sophie ;  not  to  Madame  de  Monnier. 
When,  uuder  that  name,  he  dragged  her  before 
the  public,  and  indulged  a  loose  and  prurient 
fancy,  in  providing  for  the  worst  appetites  of 
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licentious  minds,  he  became  justly  the  object 
of  aversion,  and  even  of  ^disgust ;  and  ranged 
himself  with  the  writers  of  obscene  works,  but 
took  precedence  of  these  in  profligacy,  by  making 
his  own  amours  the  theme  of  his  abandoned 
contemplations.  It  is  the  very  worst  passage  in 
his  history ;  and  it  is  nearly  the  only  one  which 
admits  neither  defence  nor  paUiation."* 

Three  years  rolled  away.  The  ministry  grew 
shy  of  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau's  kttres-de'^ 
cachet;  came  to  a  conclusion  that  they  were 
asked  for  rather  too  frequently ;  and  ultimately 
refused  further  participation,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  his  private  peraecutions.  Earnest  appeals  in 
his  son's  behalf  poured  in  upon  the  hard-hearted 
parent.  Conscience  smote  him.  He  relented ; 
and  on  the  13th  of  December,  1780,  after  a 
captivity  of  three  years  and  a  half,  Mirabeau's 
liberation  from  Vincennes  was  effected.  The 
prison-portion  of  his  impetuous  life  was  ended. 

Months,  many  and  tedious,  elapsed  before 
Mirabeau  was  received  by  his  father.    At  length 

*  Lord  Brougham. 
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a  reconciliation,  apparently  cordial  and  perma- 
nent,  took  place  between  these  near  relatives ; 
and  the  father  and  son  went  down  together 
to  Bignon.  There  a  last  interview  took  place 
between  Sophie  and  Mirabeau;  a  painful  and 
memorable  interview.  It  seems  that  a  short 
time  previous  to  Miraheau's  release  from  Vin- 
cennes  Sophie's  confinement  had  been  materially 
mitigated,  and  she  had  been  permitted  to  receive 
visitors.  Among  the  latter  was  a  Monsieur  de 
Rancourt.  Mirabeau's  jealousy  was  instantly 
aroused ;  and  he  avowed  it  in  several  angry  and 
upbraiding  epistles;  answered  not  by  explan- 
ation and  disavowal,  but  by  recrimination  and 
counter-upbraiding.  Pending  this  state  of 
mutual  angry  feeling,  Dr.  Ysabeau,  the  convent 
physician,  proposed  an  interview,  which  was 
eagerly  accepted.  All  intercourse  between  the 
parties  being  strictly  prohibited,  the  meeting 
must  unavoidably  take  place  by  stealth  and  in 
disguise.  Dressed  as  a  pedlar,  with  the  Doctor 
and  a  nun  for  witnesses,  Mirabeau  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  cell  of  Sophie.     It  was  four  years 
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and  twa  monthB  since  they  had  beheld  each 
other.  Then  they  parted  with  deep  and  earnest 
vows  of  everlasting  constancy  and  love.  Now 
they  met  bitter  foes ;  sarcastic,  suspicious,  ex- 
asperated; each  breathing  complaint  and  in- 
vective against  the  other;  till  in  mutual  and 
ungovernable  rage  they  separate,  never  on 
earth  to  meet  again.  It  may  be  as  well  here 
to  anticipate  events,  and  to  take  leave  of  this 
impassioned  and  unprincipled  woman. 

"  She  remained  in  the  monastery  where  she 
had  taken  refuge  until  her  husband's,  M.  de 
Monnier's,  death ;  and  then  continued  in  an 
adjoining  house,  having  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  sisters  of  the  convent.  An 
attachment  grew  up  between  herself  and  a 
deserving  man,  but  who,  unhappily,  before  their 
intended  marriage  could  take  place,  was  seized 
with  puhnonary  consumption,  and  died  in  her 
arms.  She  had  assiduously  tended  his  sick 
couch  for  many  months.  An  aged  physician 
and  his  wife  had  taken  the  mourning  survivor 
under  their  protection,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
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sole  her.  She  had  frequently  before  contem- 
plated suicide ;  and  always  resolved  to  seek 
refuge  in  it  from  her  family's  and  her  husband's 
persecutions.  Some  days  before  her  last 
misfortune  an  accidental  death  by  the  fumes  of 
charcoal  had  happened  in  the  neighbourhoodj 
and  drawn  her  attention  to  this  mode  of  self- 
destruction.  She  had  examined  the  particulars 
and  made  enquiries  of  the  physician  as  to  the 
experiment  and  its  consequences.  These  ap- 
pearing satisfactory^  she  took  her  resolution 
prospectively,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
betrothed's  death.  With  unwavering  firmness 
of  purpose,  she  executed  the  resolve,  and  was 
found  dead,  an  hour  after  his  decease,  in  her 
chamber,  where  she  had  placed  a  brasier  of  live 
charcoal,  after  closing  the  windows  and  doors." 

Thus  this  erring  woman  closed  her  criminal 
career!  A  fresh  proof,  if  one  were  needed, 
of  the  close  connection  between  lawless  passion 
and  insupportable  shame;  between  adultery 
and  suicide* 

Two  points  now  engrossed  the  thoughts  and 
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employed  the  ener^es  of  Mirabeau  —  the  re- 
versal of  the  Pontarlier  edicts  and  the  re-union 
with  his  wife.  In  the  first  he  was^  after  a  length- 
ened struggle,  successful  The  sentence  passed 
upon  Mirabeau  and  Sophie  was  annulled.  She 
was  separated  &om  the  marquis  h  mensd  et  thoro ; 
her  dowry  reverted  to  her;  and  an  annuity 
of  50/.  was  settled  on  her,  with  the  sole  stipu- 
lation that  a  convent  should  be  her  home  till  M. 
de  Monnier'ft  death.  The  latter  enterprize — 
that  of  recovering  his  wife— was  more  difficult 
still.  Her  parents,  as  well  as  herself,  were 
averse  to  a  re-union.  No  amicable  representa- 
tion that  the  count  could  make  was  entertained 
by  them. 

Conciliatory  measures  having  failed,  and  an 
interview  being  again  and  again  denied  him, 
legal  proceedings  were  commenced  in  form  by 
'Mirabeau,  who,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1783, 
filed  a  petition  for  an  injunction  to  be  granted, 
compelling  the  countess  to  return  and  reside 
with  him.  On  the  8th  of  March  the  countess 
filed  a  counter-petition,  praying  that  such  might 
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not  be  granted :  or  rather,  let  us  say,  her  rela- 
tives of  Grasse ;  for  once,  when  one  of  Mira- 
beau's  eloquent  conciliatory  letters  was  taken 
to  her,  the  messenger  beheld  her  begging  with 
tears  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  open  it ;  from 
which  act,  threats  and  expostulations  finally 
withheld  her.  Mirabeau  pleaded  his  own  cause 
with  ability  and  effect.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
a  formal  decree  was  authoritatively  pronounced, 
ordering  the  countess  to  return  to  her  husband 
forthwith,  or  else  to  withdraw  into  a  convent, 
and  there  receive  his  visits.  Fresh  efforts  were 
made  by  the  wife's  party,  and  counter-appeals 
urged,  and  successfully ;  for,  after  pleading  his 
own  cause  again  and  again  with  surpassing  elo- 
quence and  force,  a  decree  was  issued  on  the 
5th  of  July,  ordering  that  affairs  should  re- 
main in  their  original  position — viz.  an  entire 
separation  of  body  and  of  goods:  and  so  the 
pleading  had  been  vain,  and  the  cause  was  lost 
Six  years  of  complete  inaction  followed. 
And  here  we  may  wind  up  the  career  of  the 
volatile  and  feeble-minded  countess. 
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After  gaining  her  cause^  she  continaed  her 
round  of  gaieties,  residing  hj  turns  at  Aix,  at 
Marignane,  and  the  other  numerous  chateaux 
of  her  father  and  his  friends.  When  Mirabeau 
was  elected  deputy  for  Aix,  the  populace  pro- 
ceeded to  her  residence,  entreating  her  to  be 
reconciled  to  her  husband;  she  refused.  In 
1790,  when  Mirabeau's  fame  was  at  its  zenith, 
his  sister,  Madame  du  Saillant,  attempted  a  re- 
union; which  was  about  to  take  place,  when 
death  terminated  the  Revolutionist's  career, 
and  with  him  all  conciliatory  schemes.  The 
popular  fury  haying  pauperised  the  aristocracy, 
the  countess  emigrated  with  her  father,  and 
resided  for  a  few  years  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
abroad.  Thus  circumstanced,  she  married  the 
Count  of  Kocca,  a  Sardinian  oflScer,  and  re- 
turned to  France  at  the  close  of  1796.  She 
immediately  found  out  Madame  du  Saillant, 
and  entered  into  correspondence  with  her. 
In  the  following  year  she  lost  her  second  hus- 
band, and  soon  afterwards  her  son.  Being  thus 
solitary  and  poor,  she  proceeded  to  Paris,  and 
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abode  with  Madame  du  Saillant^  at  the  Hotel 
Mirabeau.  The  remainder  of  her  life  was 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  her  first  husband! 
She  occupied  his  chamber,  which  she  filled  with 
busts  and  portraits  of  him ;  sang  the  melodies 
she  had  sung  to  him  in  their  early  marriage 
days,  which  he  had  loved  to  hear ;  studied  his 
strange  career  incessantly ;  lavished  tenderness 
and  affection  on  his  adopted  son ;  and  finally, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1800,  in  the  same  room 
and  bed  wherein  Mirabeau  had  died,  sank  into 
her  last  slumber. 

In  1783  occurred  Mirabeau's  two  duels  with 
M.  de  Galiffet.  In  both  encounters  the  Pro- 
ven9al  landowner  was  wounded.  The  next 
year  saw  the  Revolutionist  in  Paris,  but  with 
finances  so  crippled  and  prospects  so  clouded, 
that  we  find  him  applying  to  his  friend  Cham- 
fort,  for  pecuniary  aid;  and  that  gentleman, 
not  having  cash,  instructing  him  to  sell  some 
wine  of  his,  and  make  use  of  the  proceeds. 
The  same  year,  1784,  France  being  no  longer 
a  safe  residence  for  him,  he  fled  with  Madame 
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Nehra,  Sophie^s  successor,  to  England^  with  the 
intention  of  earning  his  subsistence  by  his 
pen.  His  stay  extended  to  eight  months.  His 
intimates  during  his  sojourn  here  were.  Sir 
Samuel  (then  Mr.)  Komilly,  Lord  Peter- 
borough, Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  afterwards  Lord 
Minto,  Wilkes,  Major  Cartwright,  and  Lord 
Shelbume.  Finding  hb  plan  of  supporting 
himself  in  London  by  writing  French  books 
wholly  visionary,  he  returned  in  March,  1785, 
embarrassed  and  desponding,  to  Paris. 

Unscrupulous  and  reckless,  Mirabeau,  on 
reaching  the  capital,  immediately  mixed  him- 
self up  with  matters  of  finance,  and  published 
in  rapid  succession  three  fiery  pamphlets :  one 
assailed  ^^  The  Bank  of  Discount ; "  the  next 
"  The  Bank  of  Spain,"  otherwise  "  The  Bank 
of  St.  Charles ; "  and  the  third,  «  The  Water 
Company  of  Paris."  He  styled  himself  "  the 
hunter-down  of  humbug;"  and  his  object  was 
to  stab  the  credit  of  each  of  these  institutions, 
and  to  represent  them  as  insolvent.  At  first, 
the  French  Minister,  Calonne,  sided  with  him ; 
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next  disowned  him;  and  then  defied  him. 
Paris  became  too  hot  for  the  embryo  revolu- 
tionist :  he  quitted  it  for  Berlin.  Frederick  II., 
always  partial  to  men  of  letters,  received  him 
kindly.  His  interview  at  Potsdam  with  the 
infidel  king,  then  fast  declining  to  the  grave,  is 
thus  graphically  described :  — 

^*  I  have  been  an  hour,  all  but  a  few  minutes, 
with  the  king,  who  was  in  his  ann-chair;  the 
morning  exercise  having  fatigued  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  head  more  fresh,  and 
conversation  more  amiable ;  but  I  was  not  at 
my  ease.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  his  breath- 
ing oppressed  me  more  than  him.  It  is  a  very 
melting  spectacle,  that  of  a  great  man  suffering  I 
The  nature  of  his  disease  was  such,  and  my 
emotion  was  so  strong,  that  I  feared  a  crisis, 
and  avoided  almost  superstitiously  whatever 
might  prolong  a  conversation,  which  would 
have  given  me  pleasure  at  any  other  time. 
You  comprehend  this  feeling,  and  it  little 
imports  to  me  that  many  should  comprehend 

II.  M 
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it.     For  the  rest,  this  extraordinary  man  will 
reign  to  the  end." 

At  the  expiration  of  four  months,  Mirabeau's 
necessities,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  pension 
settled  upon  him  by  his  father,  recalled  him  to 
Paris.  Never  were  his  resources  at  a  lower 
ebb.  As  a  temporary  resource,  a  species  of 
employment,  neither  very  lucrative  nor  honour- 
able, was  made  to  him  —  a  secret  mission  to 
Berlin.  He  accepted  it;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
July  was  again  speeding  thither.  Soon  after 
his  return,  the  reign  of  the  great  Frederick 
terminated.  His  successor  but  coolly  appre- 
dated  the  advice  AGrabeau  so  freely  and  so 
early  offered  him*;  and  the  restless  count, 
disgusted  with  his  indefinite  position,  and  find- 
ing his  demands  for  an  avowed  situation  JUs- 
r^arded,  resigned  his  post  and  returned  to 
Paris.  He  arrived  there  at  a  critical  moment 
Calonne's  schemes  of  finance,  loose,  vague,  and 
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shifty,  had  been  overtaken  by  disgraceful  and 
deserved  defeat.  He  resolved  to  raise  supplies 
by  taxing  the  privileged  orders;  and  for  this 
end  called  an  assembly  of  Notables.*  No  more 
fitting  period  for  a  reckless  man  of  showy  talents 
and  desperate  fortunes  to  attain  distinction ! 

Mirabeau  instantly  took  the  field.  He 
wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Denunciation  of 
Stock'jobbingr  to  the  King  and  the  Assembly  of 
Notabks.^  This  brochure  was  well-timed ;  for 
it  was  issued  two  days  subsequent  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Notables.  Other  acrimonious 
tracts  followed.  They  annoyed  Calonne.  His 
^system  of  reprisals  was  curious.  He  banbhed, 
March  20th,  two  of  the  most  noted  of  the  stock- 
jobbers whom  Mirabeau  had  denounced ;  and 
then  a  timely  hint  was  given  to  Mirabeau  himself, 
that  his  arrest  on  the  following  day  was  decided 
on.  He  fled.  His  next  place  of  residence  was 
Liege;  Brunswick,  Berlin,  Hamburgh,  were 
subsequently  visited ;  but  to  Paris  he  returned 

*  A  deputation  of  the  chief  grades  of  the  nation, 
excepting  that  important  grade — the  people* 
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in  September^  1787^  to  leave  France  again  no 
more.  Early  in  1788  he  published  his  letters 
written  from  Berlin  to  Talleyrand  and  others 
for  the  information  of  the  minister  (Calonne)^ 
under  the  title  of  the  "Scicret  History  of 
Berlin."  It  was  a  most  dishonourable  dis- 
closure of  his  political  manoeuvres,  and  was 
written  in  the  tone  of  a  libel.  It  excited 
general  and  deserved  reprehension.  This  was 
deemed  its  least  objectionable  feature — that  a 
man  should  be  so  unscrupulous  as  to  make 
of  the  secrets  of  hospitality  and  the  confidence 
of  his  friends  and  the  government,  an  offering 
to  the  public  appetite  for  scandal  It  alienated^ 
from  Mirabeau  his  most  influential  friends, 
and  caused  a  life-long  coolness  between  him 
and  his  intimate  ally,  Talleyrand.  The  odious 
light  in  which  it  placed  several  high  personages 
in  the  Prussian  court,  and  especially  Prince 
Henry,  uncle  of  the  reigning  monarch,  de- 
manded marked  and  public  censure  of  this 
indiscreet  publication.  It  was  condemned  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris  in  February,    1789, 
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and  ordered  to  be  ''  torn  and  burnt  by  the 
hangman."  On  the  1st  of  May  in  that  year 
the  States-General  were  to  meet^  and  Mirabeau 
resolved  to  be  one  of  them.  The  Beyolntionist 
states  his  creed  intelligibly.  He  writes,  ^^As 
regards  my  particular  views,  I  will  tell  you  them 
concisely :  *  fVar  tcith  the  primleged  and  with 
jnimlegea:^  that  is  my  motto."  Early  in  Ja* 
nuary,  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  Mirabeau  presented 
himself  to  the  nobility  for  election.  It  was  a 
mere  matter  of  form ;  it  could  be  nothing  more ; 
his  principles  ensured  his  prompt  rejection  by 
he  noble  or  privileged  order ;  and  he  himself 
relied  solely  upon  the  third  estate  for  his  aetual 
election.  The  first-named  body,  the  nobles 
of  Provence,  speedily  disposed  of  his  preten- 
sions. They  resolved  in  Ml  assembly,  that 
Mirabeau,  '^  having  no  fiefs  of  his  own,  but 
being  merely  invested  with  his  father's  voice, 
had  no  right  to  sit  among  the  nobles,  and 
henceforth  should  cease  to  assist  at  their  de- 
liberations." 

Bejected  by  the  noblesse,   Mirabeau    now 
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appealed  to  «  The  Third  Estate."  It  responded 
to  his  calL  The  people  of  Aix  elected  him  as 
iheir  deputy;  a  similar  distinction  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  people  of  Marseilles. 
He  decided  on  representing  the  former  con- 
stituency. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May,  the  day 
prior  to  their  first  sitting,  the  whole  States 
attended  service  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis. 
The  procession  was  a  striking  spectacle. 

"  First  of  all,  amid  music,  waving  of  banners, 
and  deafening  applause,  marched  the  Third 
Estate,  clad  in  their  particular  costume:  six 
hundred  men  habited  in  plain  black  clothes, 
common  muslin  cravats,  small  cloaklets,  and 
unadorned  slouched  hats.  Among  these  there 
was  but  one  man  who  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  spectators  as  an  individual,  and  that  was 
Mirabeau.  His  form  was  of  itself  sufficient 
to  arrest  attention.  Considerably  above  the 
common  height,  that  height  was  rendered  doubly 
striking  by  the  massiveness  and  bulk  of  his  every 
limb.    His  chest  and  shoulders  were  unnaturally 
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broad.  His  head  was  immense;  and  from  it 
there  hung  in  wild  profusion  a  forest  of  black 
hair — his  lion's  mane,  as  he  was  wont  to  call 
it ;  his  eye,  large  and  rolling,  beamed  with  the 
fire  of  genius  and  passion ;  and  the  haughty 
curl  of  his  lip  indicated  the  acknowledged  pride 
and  self-confidence  of  the  man.  During  the 
greater  portion  of  the  march,  applause  poured 
in  upon  him;  but  in  one  part  a  few,  who 
remembered  the  flagrant  immoralities  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  the  admitted  genius  of  the 
orator,  manifested  their  dislike  by  the  usual 
cries.  The  applause  could  not  move  Mirabeau, 
but  the  hisses  did.  We  read  that,  turning  his 
large  black  eyes  full  upon  them,  he  glared 
them  into  silence,  and  so  passed  proudly  on." 

On  the  morrow  the  States- General  were 
duly  opened  by  the  king  in  person.  Accounts 
differ  concerning  Mirabeau's  reception  on  en- 
tering the  hall.  Carlyle  writes,  "The  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  when  his  name  was  first 
read  out,  received  it  with  murmurs."  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  opening 
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ceremoii75  says,  ''When  Mirabeau  appeared, 
a  murmur  was  heard  in  the  Assembly;  he 
apprehended  its  meaning,  but  traversed  the 
hall  haughtily  to  his  place."  Michelet  thus 
comments :  ''  Murmurs,"  cries  he,  "  against  the 
immoral  man  ?  That  brilliant  society,  dying  of 
its  vices,  and  present  at  its  last  festival,  had  no 
right  to  be  severe." 

It  is  generally  but  erroneously  supposed, 
that  Mirabeau  took  the  lead  in  the  Assembly 
on  its  first  opening.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
until  his  celebrated  reply  to  de  Brez^  he  spoke 
little,  and  possessed  very  trifling  influence 
among  that  body.  It  was  durii^  the  famous 
sitting  of  the  23d  June  that  the  Kevolutionist 
fully  declared  himself.  ''  The  king  came  down 
to  the  hall  with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty; 
and  after  a  long  speech,  expressed  with  great 
feeling,  and  in  which  many  and  important 
concessions  were  made,  thus  concluded :  —  ''I 
command  you,  gentlemen,  to  disperse  imme- 
diately, and  to  repair  to-morrow  morning  to 
your    respective  chambers,  there    to    resume 
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jour  sitting ;  ^  and  having  thus  spoken^  quitted 
the  halL  The  nobility  and  clergy  followed 
him  instantly:  the  Commons  remained  hesi- 
tating,  duHous,  and  irresolute.  Mirabeau  rose, 
and  his  speech  decided  the  fate  of  the  monarchy* 
It  was  brief,  earnest,  exciting,  daring,  and 
successful.  It  ended :  *^  I  call  on  you,  gentle^ 
men,  to  assert  your  dignity  and  legislative 
power,  and  to  remember  your  oath,  which  will 
not  permit  you  to  disperse  till  you  have  es- 
tablished the  constitution." 

As  Miiabeau  sat  down,  the  Marquis  de 
Brez6,  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  entered. 
"You  have  heard,"  said  he,  "the  orders  of 
the  king."  Mirabeau  started  up,  his  eyes 
flashing  fire,  and  his  whole  form  dilating  with 
emotion,  and  made  the  memorable  and  fatal 
reply :  "  The  Commons  of  France  have  re- 
solved to  deliberate.  We  have  listened  to  the 
king's  exposition  of  the  views  which  have  been 
suggested  to  him ;  and  you,  who  have  no  claim 
to  be  his  organ  in  this  assembly — you,,  who 
have  here   no  place,  nor  vote,  nor  right  of 
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speaking,  —  you  are  not  the  person  to  remind 
lis  of  this  discourse.  Go,  tell  those  who  sent 
you,  that  we  are  here  by  the  order  of.  the 
people,  and  that  nothing  shall  drive  us  hence 
but  the  bayonet." 

The  Bevolution  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced at  that  moment  Then  did  Mirabeau 
virtually  declare  war  against  his  sovereign. 
Thenceforth  was  he  in  action,  as  well  as 
intention,  a  revolutionist. 

The  danger  of  the  monarchy  becoming  hourly 
more  imminent,  troops  from  all  quarters  were 
poured  into  Yersidlles,  ostensibly  to  protect  the 
royal  family — in  reality  to  overawe  the  As- 
sembly. On  the  8th  of  July  Mirabeau  pro- 
posed in  a  speech,  doomed  to  a  sad  celebrity, 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  king 
to  induce  his  Majesty  to  dismiss  the  troops. 
The  monarch  replied  evasively.  He  abstained 
from  any  direct  pledge  relative  to  the  troops ; 
but  offered  to  accompany  the  assembly  to  Noyon 
or  Soissons,  if  the  necessity  of  having  soldiers 
near  Paris  gave  offence.     The  same  day  Necker 
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was  privately  dismissed.  The  reply  of  Louis^ 
Mirabeau  fiercely  attacked;  treated  it  as  vir- 
tually a  refusal;  and  described  the  king  as  a 
well-meaning  puppet  in  the  hands  of  unscru- 
pulous intriguers.  On  the  day  of  the  king's 
reply,  July  11th,  the  Marquess  of  Mirabeau 
expired.  When  Mirabeau  had  triumphed  in 
Provence  at  the  elections,  the  prejudices  that 
had  for  forty  years  blinded  his  eye  and  steeled 
his  heart  towards  his  son,  fell  off  for  ever. 
When  Mirabeau's  secretary  presented  him  with 
a  letter  from  the  newly-elected  deputy  describ- 
ing his  triumphant  entries  into  Aix  and  Mar- 
seilles, after  reading  it,  the  marquess  seized  the 
secretary's  hands  in  his,  and  grasping  them 
warmly,  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  ^^  Young 
man,  this  is  glory ;  this  is  true  glory !" 

He  was  interred  on  the  14th :  Mirabeau  at- 
tended his  last  obsequies:  and  while  thus  oc- 
cupied, learnt  the  astounding  tidings  of  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille. 

On  the  17  th  thcf  king  visited  Paris^  \9here  he 
was  well  received*     On  the  same  day  Mirabeau 
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came  to  Parisy  to  visit  the  rains  of  the  Bastille : 
Dumont  accompanied  him.  *^  It  was,"  he  says, 
''atrimnphal  procession  for  Mirabeau.  The 
crowd  in  the  Bue  St  Antoine  and  the  adjacent 
parts  opened  to  aflPord  him  a  passage:  poems  and 
flowers  were  thrown  in  to  him,  and  his  carriage 
was  filled  with  books  and  manuscripts  taken 
firom  the  rains  of  the  fortress." 

On  the  24th  of  September  Necker  proposed 
his  celebrated  subsidy,  an  income  tax  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  The  minister,  the  tax,  the  self- 
denying  efforts  it  would  entail,  were  each  and 
alike  odious.  The  Assembly  resisted  it :  Mira- 
beau  supported  it ;  and  by  an  impetuous  burst 
of  eloquence,  carried  it 

The  dreadful  days  of  October  5th  and  6th 
drew  on.  "The  people  had  been  literally 
starving;  and,  impelled  by  hunger,  early  in 
the  morning  there  occurred  a  hitherto  unpre* 
cedented  hct,  a  rising  of  women.  Half-famished 
and  desperate,  they  besieged  the  town-hall  for 
bread.  Anxious,  under  any  pretext,  to  drive 
them    off,   Maillard,  usher  of  the  Ch&telet^ 
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laised  a  cry  of  ''To  Versailles !"  Instantly  it 
was  taken  up,  and  on  rushed  the  masses^  their 
numbers  momentarily  increasing,  to  YersaiUes. 
The  scenes  enacted  there  are  matters  of  history. 
Enough  to  state  that  after  considerable  blood- 
shed and  a  stormy  investment  of  the  palace,  they 
compelled  the  king  and  family,  and  all  the 
deputies,  to  return  with  them  in  procession  to 
Paris,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  With  de* 
meanour  and  language  alike  menacing,  they  had 
filled,  on  the  5th,  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  and 
stayed  the  proceedings  by  cries  of  "  Bread  I  No 
long  speeches  I"  Mirabeau  rebuked  them  with 
fierce  language,  and  was  cheered  by  them,  even 
while  rebuking.  Often,  when  debates  were 
resumed,  and  a  tedious  deputy  spouting  glibly,  a 
woman  cried  from  the  gallery,  **  Where  is  our 
little  Mirabeau  ?  —  Mirabeau  I  —  let  us  see  him, 
let  us  hear  him!''  But  Mirabeau  sat  still  in 
scornful  and  indignant  silence. 

The  year  1790  came  in. 

In  the  meantime  every  step  was  taken  to  in- 
timidate the  Revolutionist ;  or,  in  caee  that  did 
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not  Boooeed,  to  ruin  him  in  popular  opinion. 
Throaghoat  Fnmoe  he  wms  held  up  to  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  people,  as  one 
determined  to  restore  despotism*  A  pamphlet 
was  publidj  distributed  in  the  streets  of  Parisy 
and  cried  hj  the  hawkers  in  all  the  streets, 
entitled  ''I%e  Exposure  of  the  Great  Treason 
of  the  Count  of  Murabeau.^  Its  tendency  one 
extract  will  sufficientiy  indicate.  ''Have  a 
care  lest  the  people  promenade  thy  head  as 
they  carried  that  of  Foulon,  whose  mouth  was 
filled  with  grass.  This  people  is  slow  to  be 
irritated,  but  it  is  terrible  when  the  day  of  its 
vengeance  arrives." 

This  brochure  was  penned  by  a  young  man 
named  Lauvix.  Added  to  all  this,  mob- 
orators  infested  the  streets,  taverns,  and  dubs 
of  the  lower  orders,  denouncing  Mirabeau  as  a 
traitor.  The  result  of  these  procedures  was 
this :  a  tree  was  marked  whereon  the  populace 
decided  upon  hanging  Mirabeau;  and  on  the 
22d|  the  day  of  debate,  as  Lameth  himself  tells 
us,  ''More  than  50,000  citizens  occupied  a]) 
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the  avenues  leading  to  the  Salle  de  Manage, 
giving  most  ominous  hints  that  Mirabeau's 
probable  destination  after  the  debate  was  d 
lanteme.  In  this  appalling  juncture  the 
Bevolutionist's  fund  of  indomitable  daring  did 
not  desert  him.  With  the  peril  of  existing 
circumstances  rose  his  courage.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  debate  he  rode  down  to  the  hall 
through  crowds  of  infuriated  people ;  and  when 
timorous  friends  clung  round  him^  represent- 
ing the  personal  danger  he  was  incurring,  he 
replied,  "I  know  it  well  enough.  I  must 
come  hence  to-day  triumphant  or  piecemeal." 
For  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  with  the  most 
impenetrably  cool  hauteury  he  stood,  arms 
crossed,  in  the  tribune,  waiting  until  it  might 
please  his  bellowing  opponents  to  hear  him ; 
and  then  spoke.  In  his  address  he  dealt 
with  his  opponents'  objections  one  by  one ; 
which  he  exposed  so  successfully,  that  when 
Bemave,  his  adversary,  ascended  the  tribune 
to  reply,  he  found  himself  totally  unable  to 
do  so,  and  after  a  few  very  lame  remarks 
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retired,  while  the  Assembly  adopted  Mirabeau^s 

* 

plans  hj  a  large  majoritj.  He  was  perfectly 
correct  in  the  inference,  that  there  could  be  no 
middle  ending  4;o  the  question  —  triumph  or 
death  were  the  two  inevitable  results;  for,  had 
the  Assembly  not  shared  the  odium  of  the 
measure  by  adopting  it,  he  must  have'  fidlen 
a  victim.  All,  therefore,  depended  on  his  own 
powers ;  these  did  not  betray  him  in  his  need, 
and  the  end  was  triumpL 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Franklin  died  at 
Boston:  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  Mirabeau 
delivered  to  the  Assembly  a  striking  eulogium 
on  the  veteran  republican.  It  began,  "  Franklin 
is  dead  I  Returned  into  the  bosom  of  the 
divinity  is  that  genius  which  freed  America, 
and  rayed  forth  upon  Europe  torrents  of  light. 
The  sage,  whom  the  two  worlds  alike  claim, 
held  beyond  doubt  an  elevated  rank  in  the 
human  species."  And  thus  ended.  *^  I  propose 
that  it  be  decreed  that  the  National  Assembly 
wear  mourning  during  three  days  for  Benjamin 
Franklin." 
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His  proposition  was  adopted.  On  tbe  19th 
of  June  the  Assembly  abolished  all  titles^  and 
prohibited  the  use  of  liveries,  heraldic  signs,  &c. 
To  this  decision  Mirabeau  was  decidedly  hostile ; 
when  carried,  he  never  obeyed  it,  but  gave  it 
distinct  and  open  defiance.  Till  death  he  re- 
tained his  liveries,  armorial  bearings,  and  titles. 

During  July  and  August,  Mirabeau  almost 
deserted  the  Assembly.  His  absence  was  in 
some  measure  caused  by  continued  illness, 
ever-recurring  attacks  of  fever  and  partial 
blindness,  but  more  by  his  increasing  aversion 
to  the  pulling-down  ^stem;  he  panted  to  be 
rebuilding ;  he  had  grown  sick  of  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  ardently  wished  for  restoration.' 
In  other  words,  he  was  now  in  the  pay  of  the 
Court. 

The  year  1791,  the  last  of  Mirabeau's  life, 
opened  with  a  proposition  from  himself,  that 
any  priest  who  had  been  a  minister  for  five 
years  should  be  eligible  to  the  highest  offices 
in  the  church.  This  was  carried  on  the  7th  of 
January.     On  the  Ist  of  February  Mirabeau 
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took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  as  president  On 
the  10th  he  received  and  replied  to  a  deputation 
of  Quakers,  praying  the  Assembly  to  allow 
them  to  practise  their  religion  in  France,  and 
also  to  enjoy  their  civil  peculiarities.  His 
appearance  on  this  occasion  must  have  been 
sufficiently  grotesque.  His  neck  was  bound 
round  with  linen,  to  staunch  the  blood  still 
flowing  from  the  leeches,  which  an  attack  of 
ophthalmia  had  compelled  him  to  apply  to  his 
eyes  and  temples.  So  attired,  he  delivered  his 
reply. 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  Mirabeau 
retired  from  the  presidency,  and  fell  back  into 
the  ranks  as  deputy. 

On  the  3d  of  March  he  advocated  the 
necessity  and  advantages  of  savings'-banks ; 
and  on  the  22d  spoke  at  great  length  on  the 
framing  of  a  law  concerning  the  regency.  It 
was  on  this  subject  that  the  Revolutionist  closed 
his  orations  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly. 

For  many  months  previously  there  had 
existed  in  Mirabeau's  mind  a  great  and  daily- 
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deepening  aversion  and  contempt  for  that  rfe- 
liberative  (?)  body.     Moreover,  it  had  become 
painfully  apparent  to  him  that  the  revolution 
was  going  too   far,  proceeding  too  fast,   and 
destroying  too  much.     The  Bevolutionist  Chief 
shrunk  in  disgust  from  his  own  work !     He 
had  overthrown,  it  was  true,  absolute  monarchy 
in  France,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  with 
it  had  well-nigh  gone  all  authority  whatsoever. 
He  wished  to  create  a  free  and  constitutionally 
limited  monarchy.       His   tendencies   towards 
royalty  he  disclosed  to  his  friend,   the  Count 
de  Lamarck.     These  were  soon  communicated 
to  the  court,  and  a  distinct  understanding  was 
speedily  arrived  at.      Madame  de   Campan's 
Memoirs    contain    some    curious    information 
upon  this  point.     Negociations  were  unques- 
tionably commenced,  entertained,  and  ratified 
between  Mirabeau  and  Royalty.     He  required 
a  pension  of  40,000  francs  a-week,  and  the 
promise  of  such  a  diplomatic  or  ministerial  post 
as  he  should  select,  after  the  re-establishment 
of  the  royal  authority.     These  demands  were 
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conceded,  and  Mirabeau  received  the  stipulated 
pension  for  several  weeks. 

Pending  the  completion  of  these  arrange- 
ments occurred  his  interview  with  the  queen. 
It  has  been  thus  described :  — 

*'  On  an  evening  in  Mbj,  Mirabeau  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  westward,  ostenfflblj  to 
Clavidre's  country-house:  but  when  out  of 
observation  he  suddenly  changed  his  course, 
and  turned  towards  St.  Cloud.  At  one  of  the 
private  entrances,  a  person  widted  to  hold  his 
horse,  and  give  him  admission  to  the  garden. 
That  garden  is  covered  with  small  hillocks; 
but  in  the  centre  rises,  shrub-dad,  a  steep 
knoU,  towering  above  the  others.  On  it,  alone 
(maids  waiting  in  the  distance),  stood  the 
Queen  of  France. 

"  It  was  an  agitating  moment  for  both.  — 

*  With  a  foe  of  ordinary  capacity,'  said  the  queen, 

*  with  an  every -day  enemy,  I  should  now  be 
guilty  of  a  very  foolish,  a  very  injudicious 
step :  but  with  a  Mirabeau  ! ' 


C( 


They  conversed  long  and  confidentially. 
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"  On  the  details  of  the  conference  death  has  set 
his  seal  of  silence.  This  much,  however,  has 
reached  us,  that  for  a  considerable  space  thej 
spoke  earnestly  and  rapidly  ;  and  that  as  they 
were  separating,  Mirabeau  exclaimed,  'Ma- 
dame, whenever  your  illustrious  mother,  Maria 
Theresa,  honoured  one  of  her  loyal  subjects 
with  an  interview,  she  never  suffered  him  to  de- 
part without  according  to  him  her  royal  hand.' 

'^  The  queen,  with  her  habitual  grace,  held 
forth  her  hand ;  Mirabeau  knelt  and  fervently 
kissed  it:  and  starting  to  his  feet  exclaimed, 
with  his  characteristic  self-confidence,  ^  Ma* 
dame,  the  monarchy  is  saved  I ' 

*'  They  parted.  Was  it  wonderful  that  Mira- 
beau's  imagination,  piercing  into  the  future, 
painted  that  which  might  be,  thus  ?  An  upstart 
and  disloyal  Assembly  dispersed  and  scattered, 
and  the  standard  of  the  old  Bourbons,  of  Henri, 
of  Francis,  of  the  good  King  Louis,  once  more 
unfurled  and  triumphant  ? 

'^  That  such  a  dream  did  dwell  for  a  short 
space   in  Mirabeau's   mind,  we  have  distinct 
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evidence ;  for  shortly  afterwards  he  writes  to 
the  qaeen,  *The  moment  may  come  when 
it  will  be  necessaiy  to  see,  that  which  we  may 
see,  an  horseback^  a  woman  and  infant:  these 
are  family  traditions  familiar  to  the  queen ; ' 
a  palpable  allusion  to  a  well-known  incident 
in  the  life  of  Antoinette's  courageous  mother, 
Maria  Theresa. 

**  A  reciprocal  admiration  seems  to  haye  been 
established  by  this  interview  between  the  so- 
vereign and  her  subject.  Marie  Antoinette  told 
Madame  Campan  she  was  delighted  with  Mi- 
rabeau;  and  Mirabeau  said  forcibly  to  Dumont, 
with  his  own  peculiar  point,  *  She  is  the  only 
man  the  king  has  about  him ! ' " 

During  several  succeeding  months  Mirabeau's 
correspondence  with  the  queen  was  &ank  and 
frequent.  His  aim  was  to  re-establish  the 
monarchy.  This  fact  is  beyond  dispute.  As 
incontrovertible  is  the  statement  that  he  was 
then  the  devoted,  hired,  and  paid  emissary  of 
the  unhappy  Louis.  Avowedly  the  advocate  of 
the  people,  he  was  in  reality  the  salaried  spy 
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of  the  court  Thus  much  for  honesty  aud 
principle ! 

From  the  commencement  of  1790  Mira- 
beau's  constitution  had  been  breaking  up.  Re- 
peated attacks  of  ophthahnia,  attended  with 
fever^  had  oppressed  him. 

He  looked  enfeebled ;  changed  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  complexion.  And  yet,  while  the 
vital  energies  of  e^tence  were  evidently  on  the 
wane,  it  was  his  manifest  intention  to  task  them 
to  their  utmost.  He  established,  and  con- 
ducted unaided,  secret  correspondence  between 
himself  and  his  agents  in  every  department  of 
France.  He  redoubled  his  diligence  in  attend- 
ing the  Assembly's  debates.  In  November  he 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Jacobin's  club, 
and  in  the  following  January  the  command  of 
the  district  battalion  of  the  National  Guard ; 
and  this  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  duties 
which  that  onerous  post  involved,  and  with  the 
resolute  determination  to  fulfil  them.  Backing 
piuns — temporary  swelling  of  the  limbs — 
faiatness — palpably  indicated  the  coming  of  ^^  the 

V  4 
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end."  Tbej  were  unheeded.  The  last  months 
of  his  life  were  a  round  of  unbridled  licentious- 
ness. His  sister^  Madame  du  Saillant,  grew 
alarmed ;  and  the  more^  because  she  distrusted 
the  skill  and  experience  of  his  medical  adviser. 
He  had  previously  been  attended  by  an  emi- 
nent man^  Dr.  Baigni^res;  with  him  he  had 
quarrelled ;  and  had  now  entrusted  himself  to  a 
Mons.  Cabanis  —  a  young  literary  sui^eon,  more 
celebrated  for  his  poetry  and  political  creed 
than  for  his  professional  experience  and  inform- 
ation. 

In  the  middle  of  March  his  symptoms  were 
aggravated  by  a  tiunultuous  and  exhausting 
banquet  which  he  gave  to  a  gay  assembly^  and 
where  he  indulged  in  unusual  and  imprudent 
conviviality.  On  Friday  the  25th  the  debate  on 
the  regency  closed ;  and  on  the  26th  (Saturday) 
he  went  down  to  Argenteuil  to  direct  the 
laying  out  of  his  new  residence.  While  there 
on  the  27th^  he  experienced  a  return  of  those 
excruciating  internal  pains  which  had  more  than 
once  racked  him,  and  which  were  now  doubly 
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formidable   from   the   absence  of  all  medical 
advice. 

Undeterred  by  sufferings  he  resolved  to  attend 
the  Assembly  on  the  Monday,  and  there  to 
speak  on  "  Mines."  His  friend  the  Count  de 
Lamarck  and  his  family  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  subject.  Their  means  had  been  invested 
in  the  mines  of  Azin;  and  to  preserve  these 
from  depreciation  was,  on  the  score  of  private 
friendship,  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  him. 
On  Monday  the  28th,  when  the  shadow  of  the 
grave  was  upon  him,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Assembly ;  and  from  this  effort  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  his 

CLOSING  SCENE. 

On  his  way  thither  he  found  his  strength  so 
completely  prostrated  that  he  was  obliged  to 
rest  at  the  rooms  of  his  friend  Lamarck.  For 
nearly  an  hour  he  was  in  a  state  of  semi-con- 
sciousness, and  then  pursued  his  route  only  by 
the  temporary  and  deceitful  aid  procured  by 
the  unsparing  use  of  strong  stimulants. 

So    sustained,   he  entered   the  Assembly; 
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spoke  five  times,  and  at  considerable  length; 
then  having  carried  his  purpose,  and  having 
seen  his  projects  made  law,  staggered  from  the 
Hall. 

As  he  was  descending  from  the  Terrace  of 
the  Feuillans,  leaning  heavily  the  while  for 
support  on- the  arm  of  a  young  friend,  M. 
Lach^ze,  a  concourse  of  people  gathered  around 
him,  some  cheering  him,  some  preferring 
petitions,  some  asking  questions,  some  gazing 
silently  and  wonderingly  upon  him.  The  noise 
and  hubbub  distracted  him  ;  and  he  whispered 
faintly  to  his  companion,  ^^  Take  me  hence ;  I 
have  need  of  repose."  His  wishes  were  at- 
tended to. 

The  dying  man  then  took  a  bath.  Slightly 
refreshed  by  it,  he  went  to  the  Opera.  Many 
minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  pain  compelled 
him  to  retire.  He  could  with  difficulty  descend 
the  stairs,  and  had  to  be  held  up  in  the  arms  of 
his  friends  till  his  carriage  could  be  found  and 
driven  round.  He  was  then  carefully  placed 
within  \tfor  the  last  time* 
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"  After  inconceivable  eflforts,"  says  Cabanis, 
'^  he  arrived  at  his  home^  in  a  most  frightful 
state.  I  found  him  nearly  suffocating^  breathing 
with  great  difficulty ;  the  face  swollen  from  the 
stoppage  of  blood  in  the  lungs^  the  pulse  inter- 
mittent and  convidsive,  the  extremities  cold, 
and  himself  making  vain  efforts  to  repress  the 
cries  his  agony  drew  from  him.  Never,  at  the 
first  sight,  had  any  invalid  appeared  to  me  so 
decidedly  death-stricken.  My  emotion  made 
him  perceive  too  well  what  I  thought  of  his 
state.  He  said  to  me,  *  My  friend,  I  feel  very 
distinctly  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  live 
many  hours  in  this  agony ;  these  sufferings  can- 
not long  continue.' " 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  (the  29  th)  his 
illness  began  to  be  rumoured  over  Paris,  and  a 
few  citizens,  on  presenting  themselves  at  his 
door  to  make  inquiries,  learned  the  astounding 
information,  that  he  was  not  merely  ill,  but 
was  actually  dying. 

Quick — as  evil  tidings  ever  do — flies  over 
Paris  the  gloomy  story ;  and  upon  the  Chauss^e 
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d'Antin  is  gathered  a  countless  but  silent  mul- 
titude.     It  extends   down  the  street  to  the 
Boulevard^  where  a  barrier  is  erected,  in  order 
that  no  vehicle  should  disturb  the  sick  man's 
repose.     To  this  concourse,  several  times  in  the 
day,  a  written  bulletin  is  handed  out,  and  then 
piinted,  and  despatched  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Paris,  that  all  men  may  know  the 
progress  disease  is  making.     Twice  a  day  does 
the  king  send,  openly  and  formally,  to  ascertain 
the  latest  report ;  and  almost  hourly  from  him 
come  private  messengers.     The  dying  man  s 
sister,  Madame  de  Saillant,  came  frequently; 
and  having  to  leave  her  carriage,  by  reason  of 
the  barrier,  on  the  Boulevard,  the  dense  crowd 
parted  promptly  and  respectfully,  leaving  an 
unimpeded  passage  for  her  to  her  brother's  door. 
Life  and  death  were  now  struggling  for  the 
mastery ;  and  Cabanis  and  all  his  friends  en* 
treated  Mirabeau  to  call  in  further  medical 
advice :  but  he  steadily  refused  to  let  any  one 
else  see  him,    saying,  "  I  do  not  forbid  your 
doing  or  saying  out  of  my  chamber  whatever 
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you  may  please,  but  they  (other  medical  men) 
must  not  enter  here."  And  when  Cabanis 
pressed  him  further,  he  said  firmly,  "  No  I  no ! 
I  will  see  nobody ;  you  have  had  all  the  trouble ; 
if  I  return  to  life,  you  will  have  had  all  the  merit, 
and  I  wish  you  alone  to  have  all  the  glory." 

With  Dr.  Petit,  who  came,  but  was  refused 
admission  to  his  chamber  by  Mirabeau,  Cabanis 
held  a  consultation ;  and  subsequently,  as  the 
day  rolled  on,  administered  many  searching 
remedies.  These,  however,  proved  powerless ; 
and  seeing  Cabanis's  disappointment,  Mirabeau 
thus  consoled  him :  ^^  Thou  art  a  great  physician; 
but  the  Author  of  the  wind,  that  overthrows 
all  things — of  the  water,  that  penetrates  and 
fructifies  all  things — of  the  fire,  that  vivifies 
or  decomposes  all  things,  —  He  is  a  greater 
physician  still  than  thou  I " 

With  Friday  morning  (April  1st)  came  Dr. 
Petit,  who  was  this  time  admitted  into  Mira- 
beau's  chamber.  He  found  that  death  was 
quickly  doing  his  work.  The  pulse  had  ceased 
to  beat,  and  the  arms  and   hands  were  cold 
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and  clammy  aa  tfaoee  of  a  coipae,  although  the 
sufferer  still  retained  their  use.  After  a  mi- 
nute examination.  Dr.  Petit  decided  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  hope.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  came  Talleyrand,  who 
hastened  unsolicited,  and  unexpected  but  wel- 
come, to  pardon  his  dying  friend;  that  they 
might  not  port  as  enemies.  The  Bishop  of 
Autnn  opened  the  interview :  an  embarrassing 
task,  considering  the  past  two  years  of  inter- 
rupted and  forgotten  friendship.  "  The  half  of 
Paris,"  said  he,  **renuuns  permanently  at  your 
door.  I  have  come  hither,  like  the  other  half, 
three  times  a  day  to  hear  tidings  of  you,  and 
regretting  bitterly  each  time  my  not  having 
the  power  to  save  you."  The  interview,  subse- 
quently, was  friendly  in  the  extreme.  It  lasted 
two  hours,  during  which  Mirabeau  embodied 
all  his  ideas  upon  the  aspect  of  politics  in  dear 
and  forcible  terms ;  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  a  speech  he  had  prepared  **  On  the  ine- 
quality of  divisions  in  succession  by  line  direct," 
and  begging  him  to  read  it  for  him  at  the  en- 
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suing  debate :  which  Talleyrand  did.  After  he 
had  departed^  Mirabeau  made  his  visit  a  plausible 
pretext  for  declining  the  last  offices  of  the  Romish 
Churchy  informing  the  cure  that  he  had  already 
seen  a  higher  ecclesiastic^  the  Bishop  of  Autun. 

In  the  afternoon  he  made  his  wilL 

His  last  night  on  earth  dragged  heavily 
through^  but  at  length  came  the  dawn.  As 
soon  as  day  had  broken^  the  windows  were 
flung  open^  and  the  mild  spring  breeze  stole 
in  and  fanned  his  feverish  temples. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  addressing  Cabanis, 
^*I  shall  die  to-day.  When  one  is  in  that 
situation,  there  remains  but  one  thing  more  to 
do ;  and  that  is  to  perfume  me,  to  crown  me 
with  flowers,  to  environ  me  with  music,  so  that 
I  may  enter  sweetly  into  that  slumber  from  which 
there  is  no  awaking  !  "  The  sun  now  burst  forth, 
and  as  he  basked  in  his  beams,  he  said  with  ill- 
timed,  if  not  irreverent  familiarity,  /^If  that 
is  not  God,  it  is  at  the  least  his  cousin- 
German!" 

He  then  exacted  a  promise  from  Cabanis,  that 
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he  would  not  leave  him  till  his  death;  and 
added,  "  Pledge  me  your  word  that  you  will 
not  make  me  suffer  useless  pain.  I  wish  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  without  drawbacks  the  presence 
of  all  dear  to  me.** 

He  then  had  Lamarck  brought  to  him,  and 
having  placed  him  on  one  side  of  his  bed 
and  Cabanis  on  the  other^  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  he  spoke  to  them  of  private  and  public 
affairs;  of  the  first  briefly^  and  of  the  last 
lengthily.  Immediately  after  he  lost  his  power 
of  speech.  In  this  state  he  lay  an  hour^  appa- 
rently devoid  of  pain. 

About  eight,  the  death-agony  commenced. 
His  body  was  convulsed.  He  writhed,  as 
though  in  frightful  and  agonising  pain.  In 
dumb  torture  he  signed  for  drink.  Water, 
wine,  lemonade,  jelly  were  offered ;  but  refusing 
them  all,  he  signed  again  for  paper,  which 
being  given,  he  rapidly  scrawled  his  wants  and 
wishes  in  the  words,  to  sleep  (dormir).  Then, 
when  that  wish  was  not  complied  with,  he 
wrote  more  at  length,  praying,  for   common 
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humanity's  sake,  that  they  would  give  him 
opium.  Just  at  this  time  Dr.  Petit  arrived, 
and  decided  upon  administering  a  composing 
draught.  The  prescription  was  immediately 
despatched  to  the  nearest  druggist's.  Mean- 
while, amid  his  aggravated  sufferings,  the  power 
of  utterance  was  restored  to  him,  and  he  made 
use  of  recovered  speech  to  reproach  his  friend. 

**  The  doctors,  the  doctors  I "  he  cried.  "  Were 
you  not"  (to  Cabanis)  "my  doctor  and  my  friend? 
Have  you  not  promised  me  that  I  should  be 
spared  the  anguish  of  a  death  like  this?  Do 
you  wish  me  to  die  regretting  having  given  you 
my  confidence?" 

Having  said  this,  extreme  faintness  seized 
him ;  he  lay  motionless,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
insensible;  but  cannon  firing  in  the  distance 
aroused  him,  and  he  said  in  dreamy  surprise, 
^^  Are  these  already  the  Achilles  funeral?^ 

Immediately  after,  as  the  chimes  rang  half- 
past  eight,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazing  up- 
wards, died.  ' 
.  II*  o 
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Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary  death-scenes  on  reoxd. 

The  Bevolutiomst's  last  honrs  are  those  of 
the  determined  deist*  Many  and  prolonged 
statements  are  made  relating  to  public  affiiirs — 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  policy — to  the  prospects  of  the 
monarchy — to  an  intended  ^lactment  about 
wills;  but  not  one  syllable  is  In^athed  with 
reference  to  the  dread  hereafter,  or  to  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Was  he 
poisoned?  or  was  death  the  result  of  his  ac-* 
knowledged  yices?  Eyidence,  unhappily,  pre* 
ponderates  in  favour  of  the  latter  conclusion. 
Through  life  his  passions  had  held  him  in 
thrall ;  but  towards  the  close  his  existence  had 
been  one  round  of  unbridled  licentiousness. 

The  vanity  which  so  largely  leavened  his 
character,  which  had  indisposed  him  on  his 
father's  death  to  assume  the  title  of  '^  marquis," 
and  led  him  to  retain  that  of  ^'  count "  as  ^^  the 
more  celebrated^^ — which  made  him  cling  to  his 
title,  and  his  coat  of  arms,  and  his  heraldic 
badges,  and  his  state  liveries,  in  bold  defiance  of 
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the  decree  of  the  Assembly  which  levelled  all 
distinctions^  was  conspicuous  in  his  last  illness. 

Talleyrand,  who  witnessed  much  of  it,  stated 
that  Mirabeau  was  the  same  to  the  last 
moment.  He  perceived  that  he  was  an  object 
of  general  interest,  and  did  not  cease  for  one 
moment  exhibiting,  as  if  he  were  a  first-rate 
actor  playing  a  first-rate  part.  ^^  He  dramas 
tized  his  death'**  was  Talleyrand's  forcible  ex- 
pression. 

If  extravagant,  he  was  also  venal :  ^*  His 
purchase  by  the  court  was  but  just  completed 
when  he  died,  and  his  eagerness  to  be  bought 
had  made  him  hurry  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
bargain."  The  full  amount  of  the  **  consider- 
ation," and  all  the  minute  details  of  the  dis- 
gusting bargain,  will  probably  never  come 
down  to  us.  One  well-established  item  in  the 
arrangement  was  this, — the  payment  of  Mira- 
beau's  debts.  Towards  this  object  Louis  made 
a  disbursement  of  3,200/. ;  and  yet  the  Revolu- 
tionist, in  his  correspondence,  more  than  once 
complains  that  the  queen  only  '^ffave  him  her' 
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half'COTtfidence.^  With  the  fact  of  his  perfidy 
to  the  people  perpetually  present  to  her  recol- 
lection^  how  could  the  royal  yictim  fully  and 
impUcitly  trust  him  ? 

His  habitual  and  revolting  licentiousness 
defied  concealment.  It  was  notorious,  and 
admitted  by  his  most  devoted  adherents.  It 
swayed  him  to  the  last.  Always  the  creature 
of  his  passions,  his  latest  exhibition  of  pro- 
fligacy, viz.  his  connexion  with  Madarpe  Jay, 
the  wife  of  the  printer  of  his  paper,  an  illi- 
terate, designing,  mercenary  vixen,  attests  the 
deep  abasement  to  which  his  ungovernable  ap- 
petites sunk  him. 

His  insatiable  ambition  is  apparent  in  every 
phase  of  his  career :  and  yet,  if  there  be  one 
individual  more  than  another  during  the  early 
stage  of  the  French  Bevolution  whQse  conduct 
was  under  the  impulse  of  purely  selfish  feelings, 
and  guided  by  more  exclusively  personal  calcu- 
lations of  interest,  Mirabeau  was  that  man. 

His  treachery  to  the  people,  and  sordid 
chaffering  with  the  court,  are  points  now  placed 
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beyond  dispute.  The  contract*  is  in  existence^ 
and  incontrovertible. 

Admitted,  that  he  made  gallant  efforts  to 
earn  the  stipulated  price;  admitted,  that  he 
vainly  tried  to  stem  the  revolutionary  torrent 
which  he  more  than  any  one  had  let  loose; 
admitted,  that  he  attempted  to  save  the  court 
to  whom  he  had  sold  himself  after  accomplishing 
its  destruction: — at  any  period,  under  any 
circumstances,  can  we  call  him  loyal,  disin- 
terested, high-hearted,  and  true  ? 

He  is  struck  with  incurable  disease;  and 
beside  his  dying  bed  stands  Talleyrand,  to 
minister  consolation! — Talleyrand,  an  apostate 
from  holy  orders ;  an  avowed  sceptic  in  creed ; 
a  shameless  profligate  in  practice. 

And  the  dying  man.  —  Does  he  regret  the 
past,  promise  amendment,  and  offer  reparation  ? 
Strange  words  are  his;  and  these  are  they: 
"  Perfume    me ;     crown    me    with    flowers ; 

*  This  document,  signed  by  both  parties,  Count 
d*Artois  and  Mirabeau  himself,  will  be  found  in  La- 
fayette^s  Memoirs. 

o  3 
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enTiron  me  with  music,  so  that  I  may  enter 
sweetlj  into  that  slomher  from  which  there  is 
no  awaking." 

•*  No  awaMngt  ** 

Alas!  alas  I  *^ These  are  the  things'* — to 
borrow  and  adapt  an  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
— **  these  are  the  things  which  make  a  death- 
bed terrible." 
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JAKE  TAYLOR. 

**  It  ia  goodness  that  the  world  is  wretched  for  wanting ; 
and  if  all  were  good,  none  would  need  to  be  able.^* — 
Foster. 

**  Happiness  is  very  mudi  in  our  own  power ;  for.  it 
depends  much  more  upon  what  we  are,  than  upon  what 
we  have." — Janb  Taylob*8  Letters. 

To  have  the  highest  relish  fof  simple  pleasures ; 
to  exult  in  gazing  on  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
and  yet  humbly  and  habitually  to  trace  in  them 
Nature's  God ;  to  be  wUlIng  to  resign  life,  and 
yet  well  qualified  to  adorn  It ;  to  love  what  is 
pure,  and  noble,  and  of  good  report  for  its  own 
sake;  to  cherish  aims  singularly  disinterested 
and  unselfish,  and  to  combine  with  varied  talent 
the  lowliest  estimate  of  self;  to  suffer  silently, 
uncomplainingly,  and  resignedly  ;  and,  above  all, 
daily  to  study,  and  reverentially  to  prize  as 
the  most  precious  of  records,  the  history  of  a 
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Dying,  Sufferings  and  Triumphant  Saviour,  may 
be  said  to  be  some  of  the  characteristics  of  her 
whose  career  and  death-scene  we  are  about 
contemplating. 

Jane  Taylob,  the  daughter  of  an  artist, 
was  born  in  London,  September  23d,  1783. 
She  was  delicate  from  her  birth,  and  .during 
the  first  two  years  of  infancy,  her  life  was  fre- 
quently despaired  of.  In  the  summer  of  1786, 
Mr.  Taylor  and  his  family  removed  to  Laven- 
ham,  in  Suffolk ;  a  change  which  was  of  essen- 
tial benefit  to  the  little  invalid.  Thenceforth 
Jane  and  her  sister  were  indulged  with  a 
small  room,  not  used  as  a  nursery,  but  given  up 
to  them  as  their  exclusive  domain,  and  furnished 
with  all  their  little  apparatus  of  amusement 
And  either  abroad,  or  in  this  apartment,  they 
learned  to  depend  upon  their  own  invention  for 
their  diversions ;  for  it  was  always  a  part  of 
their  parents'  plan  of  education  to  afford  to  their 
children  both  space  and  materials  for  providing 
amusement  for  themselves. 

She  became  a  versifier  as  early  as  her  eighth 
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year.     The  following,  probably,  was  written 
about  that  period :  — 

A  PETITION. 

« 

"  Ah,  dear  pjipa !  did  you  but  know 
The  trouble  of  your  Jane, 
Pm  sure  you  would  relieve  me  now, 
And  ease  me  of  my  pain. 

^*  Although  your  garden  is  but  small, 
And  more  indeed  you  crave ; 
There's  one  small  bit,  not  used  at  all, 
And  this  I  wish  to  have. 

"  A  pretty  garden  I  would  make. 
That  you  would  like,  I  know ; 
Then  pray,  papa,  for  pity's  sake, 
This,  bit  of  ground  bestow. 

"  For  whether  now  I  plant  or  sow, 
The  chickens  ea<.it  all ; 
Pd  fain  my  sorrows  let  you  know. 
But  for  the  tears  that  fall. 

"  My  garden  then  should  be  your  lot : 
Pve  often  heard  you  say 
There  useful  trees  you  wish  to  put. 
But  mine  were  in  the  way." 

Much  of   Jane's   intellectual  training   wasf 
derived  from  a  custom  early  adopted  by  her 
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mother  —  that  of  reading  aloud  at  every  meal. 
Mrs.  Taylor's  hearing  being  so  far  defective  as  to 
destroy  her  comfort  in  taking  part  in  conversa- 
tion, she  had  recourse  to  a  book  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  social  hours  from  becoming  hours  of 
silence.  By  constant  use,  Mrs.  Taylor  acquired 
the  habit  of  taking  her  food  with  little  interrup- 
tion to  the  reading ;  and  only  on  occasions  of 
extreme  ill-health  was  it  ever  wholly  suspended. 
This  praclice,  while  it  was  a  solace  to  herself,  and 
in  some  degree  enabled  her  to  forget  her  misfor- 
tune  in  being  barred  from  free  intercourse  with 
her  family,  to  them  proved,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, highly  beneficial.  It  prevented  unprofit- 
able conversation,  cherished  a  literary  taste,  and 
imparted,  without  labour  or  cost  of  time,  a  great 
mass  of  information.  The  choice  of  books  was 
always  governed  by  the  studies  and  require- 
ments of  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

In  the  winter  of  1792,  the  comfort  of  the 
household  and  the  education  of  the  children 
sustained  a  lengthened  interruption  by  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  their  father.     On  his  recovery. 
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a  new  sphere  of  duties  seemed  to  be  opened  to 
him«  The  profession  of  the  artist  was  discarded, 
and  that  of  the  dissenting  minister  adopted. 
He  assumed  the  pastoral  care  of  a  dissenting 
community  at  Colchester. 

There  Jane  became  acquainted  with  a  young 

lady  named  Mira  S ,  a  Socinian.     Perhaps 

this  term  does  not  accurately  indicate  her  creed. 
It  might  be  called  Latitudinarianism,  or  a  system 
which  had  itself  no  defined  or  avowed  principles 
to  defend.  From  it  Mira  quickly  learned  the 
language  of  universal  disbelief.  She  was  at  first 
fascinated  with  the  showy  simplicity  of  this 
masked  deism,  and  subsequently  perplexed  by  its 
sophistries.  During  her  last  illness  she  seemed 
anxious  in  some  degree  to  retrace  her  steps ;  in 
the  closing  days  of  life  most  earnestly  recom- 
mended her  sisters  to  addict  themselves  with 
greater  seriousness  and  humility  to  the  reading 
of  Scripture ;  and  died,  imploring,  with  mournful 
indecision,  to  *^  be  saved  in  God!s  own  way  1^^ 

Their  father  wisely  determined  to  qualify 
his   daughters  to  provide  for  themselves  the 
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means  of  support  To  this  end  he  instructed 
them  in  that  branch  of  the  arts  which  he  him- 
self practised.  Mr.  Taylor's  scheme  was  never 
fully  realised.  Jane  practised  engraving  during 
a  few  years  only.  Engagements  and  duties  of 
a  very  different  kind  eventually  opened  to  her. 
That  her  taste  for  art  was  exquisite,  many  of 
her  drawings,  still  extant,  attest.  She  had  a 
true  feeling  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
a  peculiar  nicety  and  elegance  of  execution* 
But  the  business  of  engraving  was  altogether 
unsuited  to  her,  and  was  relinquished  without 
regret. 

In  the  spring  of  1802  Jane  visited  London 
for  the  first  time  since  her  childhood.  She 
was  then  nineteen;  and  with  this  visit  com- 
menced a  new  era  both  to  her  heart  and  under* 
standing.  She  there  first  became  an  aspirant 
for  literary  distinction.  Her  earliest  printed 
composition,  "The  Beggar  Boy,"  was  a  con-- 
tribution  to  the  Minor's  Pocket-book  for  the 
year  1804.  Its  pathos,  simplicity,  and  sprightli- 
ness  attracted  much  attention.     Her  sister  Ann 
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(afterwards  Mrs.  Gilbert)  had  contributed  to 
the  same  publication  for  some  preceding  years. 

The  sisters'  share  of  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  their  works  never  amounted  to  a 
sum  which,  if  they  had  been  solely  dependant 
upon  authorship,  could  have  afforded  them  a 
comfortable  subsistence.  Many  persons  enter- 
tained an  erroneous  impression.  They  fancied 
that  the  very  extensive  sale  of  her  works  was 
to  Miss  Taylor  the  source  of  a  lai^e  income. 
It  was  not  so.^ 

In  pecuniary  matters  Jane  was  at  once  pro-^ 
vident,  exact,  and  liberal ;  but  her  tastes  and 
habits  rendered  her  averse  to  the  acquisition  of 
money.  She  received  with  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  whatever  emolument  her 
writings  brought  her;  and  strove,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  put  away  from  her  the  disquieting 
thought  of  what  that  share  might  and  ought  to 
have  been.  Often  would  she  break  off  a  con- 
versation on  pecuniary  matters,  by  the  exck- 
mation,  "  Ah  well  I  it  is  God  who  determines 
what  I  am  to  have ;  and  if  I  were  to  gain  all 
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that  I  might  fairly  gain,  He  would  know  how, 
in  other  ways,  to  reduce  the  amount  to  the  exact 
sum  at  which  He  aeea  fit  to  fix  my  income." 

The  second  volume  of  Original  Poems  met 
with  as  much  favour  as  the  first.  Both  volumes 
were  soon  reprinted  in  America.  There,  as 
well  as  in  the  "  Old  Country,"  they  continue 
to  be  established  nursery  favourites. 

The  little  volume  of  "Rhymes  for  the 
Nursery  "  appeared  not  long  after  the  two  of 
Original  Poems ;  to  this  volume  no  one  but 
Miss  Taylor,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  con- 
tributed. 

Jane's  literary  pursuits  were  facilitated  about 
this  time,  and  her  comfort  much  increased,  by 
the  appropriation  of  a  room  to  her  exclusive 
use,  which  she  fitted  up  to  her  own  taste. 
This  attic  was  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
house ;  the  window  commanded  a  view  of  the 
country  and  a  "tract  of  sky"  as  a  field  for 
that  nightly  soaring  of  the  fancy,  of  which  she 
was  so  fond.  Her  parents  always  considered 
the  exclusive  occupation  of  a  chamber  or  study. 
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bj  each  .of  their  family,  as  a  most  important 
adyantage,  both  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
and  the  cherishing  of  devotional  habits.  So 
far  as  it  was  possible,  they  were  all  favoured 
in  this  respect ;  and  Jane  was  always  forward 
to  avail  herself  of  the  privilege. 

About  the  year  1809,  a  volume  was  published 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Associate  Minstrels." 
In  it  she  wrote  nothing  more  characteristic  of 
herself,  or  more  beautiful  in  point  of  sentiment, 
than  the  — 

REMONSTRANCE  TO  TIME. 

^^  Stay,  hoary  Sage !  one  moment  deign 
To  hear  thy  duteous  child  complain  \ 

Nor  scorn  her  pensive  lay : 
But  while  a  suppliant  at  thy  side, 
Thy  fearful  scythe  in  pity  hide, 
And  that  old  hour-glass  throw  aside ; 

They  fright  my  song  away. 

"  Regardless  of  thy  hoary  age, 
Thou  indefatigable  Sage, 

Incessant  is  thy  toil : 
Thou  canst,  with  an  unnatural  joy, 
Thine  own  ingenious  works  destroy ; 
For  'tis  thy  favourite  employ 

To  perfect  and  to  spoil. 
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**  And  Beaxitfs  temple,  Wisdom's  brow, 
(Md  Tiine!  it  well  befits  thee  now. 

With  pains  to  decorate : 
Scatter  thy  rilver  honours  there, 
Bnt,  O  good  fiUher  Time,  forbear ! 
I  ask  thee  not  to  deck  my  hair ; 

It  ill  becomes  th  j  state. 

"■  Go,  bind  thy  Wj  o*er  the  oak. 
And  spread  thy  rich  embroider*d  doak 

Around  his  trunk  the  while ; 
Or  deck  with  moss  the  abbey  wall. 
And  paint  grotesque  the  Gothic  hall, 
And  sculpture,  with  thy  chisel  small, 

The  monumental  pile : 

^  But  oh !  from  such  majestic  height, 
Wnt  thou,  descending,  stoop  thy  flight 

To  seek  my  lowly  door  P 
What  glory  canst  thou  reap  from  me. 
By  all  neglected,  but  by  thee? — 
Consider  thine  own  dignity. 

And  proudly  pass  me  o'er. 

"  But  false  the  hope !  and  vain  the  prayer  I 
Thy  hand  was  never  known  to  spare ; 

Nor  will  thy  speed  delay : 
Yet  hear  thy  trembling  victim's  sigh ; 
If  e'er  thy  microscopic  eye 
Perchance  one  youthful  grace  espy, 

May  that  become  thy  prey  I 
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"  Thy' wrinkles,  and  thy  locks  of  snow, 
(The  choicest  gifts  thy  hands  bestow) 

At  those  I  do  not  start ; 
But  come  not  thou,  a  treacherous  guest. 
To  steal  those  feelings,  dearest,  best, — 
That  glow  that  warms  the  youthful  breast ; 

With  these  I  cannot  part. 

"  Oh !  should  such  joys  supplanted  be 
By  frigid  worldly  policy ; 
And  cold  distrust  ensue : 
•   Adieu,  ye  dear  poetic  powers. 
And  Fancy's  fair  enchanted  bowers. 
And  all  the  sweets  that  once  were  ours ; 
A  long,  a  sad  adieu  I 

"  But  is  it  in  thy  power  to  chill 
Aj9ection*s  dear  transporting  thrill. 

And  Friendship's  fervid  glow  ? 
AJi !  if  thy  cruel  aim  lae  this, 
I  shudder  at  thy  marble  kiss ; 
And  clinging  to  my  parting  bliss, 

Call  bitter  tears  to  flow. 

"  But,  sire,  command  these  fears  away : 
Tell  me.  Affection's  milder  ray. 
Shall  gild  my  wintry  sky : — 
That  hope  my  fainting  spirit  cheers, 
Dispels  my -sighs,  and  dries  my  tears ; 
Angelic  now  thy  form  appears. 
And  mercy  in  thine  eye." 

June^  1808. 

II.  P 
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Towards  the  close  of  1810,  Mr.  Taylor 
resigned  his  ministerial  charge  at  Colchester; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1811  removed  with  his 
family  to  Ongar,  having  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  dissenting  congregation  in  that 
town  to  become  their  pastor. 

Soon  after  this  last  removal,  Jane  and  her 
sister,  more  from  the  suggestion  of  their  friends 
than  at  the  instigation  of  their  own  wishes, 
formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  school ;  and 
some  measures  were  taken  in  furtherance  of 
the  scheme.  But  obstacles  arose.  Their 
aversion  to  the  plan  prevailed ;  it  was  quickly 
abandoned;  and  they  joyfully  returned  to 
Ongar.  A  brother  now  fell  ill.  The  climate 
of  Devon  was  prescribed  for  him ;  and  Jane 
and  her  sister  accompanied  the  invalid  to  II- 
fracombe.  They  remained  there  some  months, 
and  quitted  it  early  in  the  spring  of  1813. 
She  thus  expresses  her  parting  feelings :  — 

"  In  a  week  or  two  we  expect  to  take  our 
leave  of  Ilfracombe :  thus  ends  another  short 
chapter  of  the  little  history  of  life.     Like  many 
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others,  its  contents  have  not  corresponded  with 
the  title:  it  ha^  disappointed  our  fears,  and 
greatly  exceeded  our  expectations  of  enjoy- 
ment :  may  it  end  with  a  hymn  of  praise  I'' 

As  autumn  approached,  her  ailing  relative's 
state  of  health  seemed  to  render  a  renewed 
sojourn  in  Devon  desirable  ;  and  in  the  following 
October  she  and  her  brother  were  again  so- 
journers at  Ilfracombe.  But  on  this  occasion 
she  had  no  sister  Ann  to  bear  her  company. 
The  marriage  of  that  much-beloved  relative 
was  near  at  hand :  and  in  December  following 
she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Gilbert, 

The  seclusion  and  leisure  of  this  second  win- 
ter at  Ilfracombe  were  employed  by  Jane  in 
writing  the  greater  part  of  the  tale  published 
some  time  subsequently. 

Soon  after  her  removal  to  Marazion,  she 
resumed  the  tale  which  she  had  commenced  at 
Ilfracombe ;  and  late  in  the  same  year  sent  it 
to  press,  under  the  title  of  **  Dbplay."  The 
favour  with  which  it  was  received,  and  more 
especially  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by 
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a  few  individuals  whose  judgment  and  sin- 
cerity could  not  be  questioned^  produced  a  very- 
desirable  effect  upon  her  mind. 

Early  in  the  year  1816,  while  stiU  at  Mara- 
zion.  Miss  Taylor  commenced  her  contributions 
to  the  "  Youth's  Magazine ;  ^  which  she  con- 
tinued, with  few  exceptions,  to  supply  during 
the  succeeding  seven  years. 

The  "Essays  in  Ehyme  on  Morals  and 
Manners"  were  finished  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1816.  Miss  Taylor  never  wrote  any- 
thing with  so  much  zest  and  excitement  as  the 
pieces  composing  this  volume. 

The  consequences  of  the  great  and  lorig- 
sustaindd  excitement  occasioned  by  writing  the 
"  Essays  in  Rhyme"  upon  Miss  Taylor's  health 
and  spirits,  were  such  as  rendered  change  of 
scene  and  complete  relaxation  necessary. 

She  therefore  determined  to  spend  part  of 
the  ensuing  summer  in  Yorkshire.  Her  next 
home  was  Masbro',  near  Botheram,  where  Mr. 
(jilbert  then  resided.  This  excursion  afforded 
the  most  delightful  and   beneficial  relaxation 
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to  her  mind,  by  yielding  her  the  lively  enjoy- 
ments of  a  renewed  intercourse  with  those  most 
dear  to  her. 

She  passed  the  whole  of  the  following  winjter 
at  Hastings. 

In  the  following  April,  Jane  left  Hastings, 
and  spent  some  weeks  with  her  friends  in  and 
near  London;  after  which  she  once  more 
returned  to  Ongar.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  she  first  perceived  an  induration  in  the 
breast,  which  continued,  during  the  following 
years  of  her  life,  to  hold  her  in  a  state  of 
constant  apprehension,  and  at  length  proved 
fatal. 

The  summer  of  the  year  1818  was  a  season 
of  severe  and  continued  sickness  in  her  family. 
By  turns  Jane  herself,  one  of  her  brothers,  and 
her  father,  were  confined  for  several  weeks  by 
dangerous  illness. 

Believing  herself  to  be  now  likely  to  remain 
permanently  at  Ongar,  she  actively  engaged  in 
works  of  Christian  charity.  During  a  former 
abode  at  her  father's  house,  she  had  originated 
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a  ladies'  working  society,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  to  the  meetings  of  this  society  she 
gave  her  attendance  whenever  she  was  at  home. 
She  became  also  a  constant  and  most  laborious 
teacher  in  the  Sunday-school;  and  continued 
to  be  so,  long  after  it  was  apparent  that  the 
exertion  exceeded  her  strength.  It  was  in  the 
sedulous  and  affectionate  instruction  of  the 
children  of  her  own  class  that  alone  she  de- 
lighted. 

Though  the  hope  of  recovery  continued  to 
agitate  her  mind,  still  her  principal  anxiety 
related  to  her  hope  of  the  better  life. 

Death  was  now  advancing  upon  her  with 
giant  strides. 

On  the  2l8t  of  November,  1823,  Miss  Taylor 
went  to  London,  to  take  leave  of  one  of  her 
most  intimate  friends,  who  was  then  preparing 
to  quit  England.  This  interview,  it  was  known 
by  both  parties,  must  terminate  a  friendship  of 
long  standing,  and  of  unusual  tenderness  and 
confidence :  the  meeting  was  therefore  pro- 
tracted as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  admit  of 
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her  returning  to  Ongar  the  same  day.  Being 
unable  to  procure  a  coach^  she  and  her  friend 
took  a  boat  at  Lambeth  late  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  London  Bridge  through 
a  chilly  rain.  This  exposure  produced  general 
rheumatic  pains^  which  never  left  her,  and 
apparently  accelerated  her  decay. 

Notwithstanding  her  extreme  weakness,  she 
still  continued  to  attend  public  worship,  and 
even  to  teach  her  class  in  the  Sunday-school. 
The  last  time  of  her  doing  so  was  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1824.  After  teaching  the  children 
the  usual  time,  she  took  a  friend  to  a  window 
overlooking  the  burial-ground,  and  pointing  to 
a  spot  opposite,  said,  "There,  Betsy,  that  is 
where  my  grave  is  to  be." 

The  same  afternoon  a  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  for  a  highly  esteemed  friend  —  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  whose  death  had  very 
deeply  affected  her.  She  looked  at  the  weeping 
family,  and  deliberately  realised  the  scene,  as 
she  believed,  soon  to  be  repeated  in  the  same 
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place^  when  her  own  family  should  be  the 
mourners. 

Either  from  the  unwonted  excitement  of  her 
feelings,  or  from  her  exposure  to  the  weather, 
her  symptoms  became  aggravated.  Her  breath- 
ing was  so  quick  and  feeble  as  to  keep  her 
spirits  in  constant  agitation,  and  almost  to 
prevent  her  joining  in  conversation.  She  still 
took  her  place  in  the  family  circle,  though  it 
had  now  become  necessary  that  she  should  be 
carried  from  the  parlour  to  her  chamber. 

The  restlessness  often  attendant  on  a  last 
illness,  added  to  the  hope  of  deriving  some 
alleviation  from  medical  advice,  induced  her  to 
visit  some  friends  at  Newirigton.  The  journey 
greatly  revived  her ;  and  she  returned  home  in 
apparently  somewhat  amended  health. 

A  letter  from  herself  to  her  sister  will  best 
describe  her  feelings  at  this  period :  — 

"  You  heard  from  mother  that  I  went  to 
town  for  advice.  I  was  most  kindly  nursed 
there  for  a  week,  and  returned  much  better; 
nor  have  I  since  had  a  violent  return  of  that 
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tremendous  heavinflc  of  mv  breath,  which  I  can 
compare  only  to  an  inward  tempest.  This  la- 
borious breathing,  however,  though  relieved, 
has  never  subsided  entirely  since  I  first  felt  it. 
I  think  there  is  still  a  hope  that  my  strength 
and  appetite  may  be  restored;  but  I  more 
often  think  that  a  gradual  decline  has  com- 
menced: and  if  you  were  to  see  how  much 
I  am  reduced,  you  wotdd  not  wonder  at  my 
forming  such  an  opinion. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  kindly  I  am  nursed, 
and  how  tenderly  all  is  done  that  can  be  done 
for  my  relief  and  comfort.  I  have  also  to  be 
thankful  for  being  so  free  from  pain;  my 
suffering  now  is  almost  entirely  from  debility, 
and  weariness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  but 
what  I  am  most  of  all  thankful  for  is,  that  the 
prospect  of  death  is  far  less  formidable  to  me, 
owing  to  my  having  more  *  peace  in  believing ; ' 
and  an  increase  of  this  is  aU  I  want,  in  order  to 
reconcile  me  to  it  entirely.  I  often  think,  too, 
that  if  I  am  taken  off  by  a  gradual  decay,  I 
ought  to  rejoice,  as  being  thereby  rescued. 
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probably,  from  far  greater  suflfering:  but  I 
desire  to  leave  it  all  with  God. 

'^  I  hope  you  do  not  foi^et  that  this  summer 
is  your  time  for  coming  to  Ongar.  For  a  long 
time  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  it  as 
affording  a  hope  of  our  meeting  once  more, 
which  I  am  sure  we  should  both  wish.  Be- 
member  me  in  your  prayers,  as  I  am  sure  you 
do.    Your  affectionate  sister,  Jane." 

Prayer  was  soon  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
praise,  for  "  the  closing  scene  "  was  nigh. 

**  Neither  Jane  herself,  however,  nor  her 
family,  fully  apprehended  the  now  near  ap- 
proach of  dissolution.  Some  degree  of  delusion 
is  very  frequent  in  such  cases,  and  in  this  the 
flatteries  of  hope  were  strengthened  by  that 
calmness  and  fortitude,  and  reluctance  to  re- 
ceive any  assistance  she  could  possibly  dispense 
with,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  concealed  the 
progress  of  her  decline;  and  also  by  the  un- 
diminished vigour  of  her  mind,  and  the  un- 
abated  interest  which  she  took  in  every  thing 
ivith  which  she  was  wont  to  be  concerned. 
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"  Though  incapable  of  long-continued  re- 
ligious exercises,  yet  to  the  last  day  of  life  her 
stated  times  of  retirement  were  observed  by  her. 
Usually,  in  the  evening,  by  her  request,  her 
brother  read  to  her  some  portion  of  Scripture. 
Her  conversations,  though  not  elevated  by  the  lan- 
guage of  unclouded  hope,  frequently  contained 
the  expression  of  a  humble  and  growing  trust 
in  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Saviour.  Occa- 
sionally, she  seemed  to  be  contending  with  what 
she  acknowledged  to  be  terrors  of  the  imagi- 
nation only :  *  Oh,'  she  would  say,  *  the  grave  I 
the  grave  is  dark  and  cold.  But  surely,  even  to 
the  wicked,  there  is  no  suffering  in  the  grave.' 
For  some  time  she  seemed  much  distressed  with 
the  apprehension  of  her  remains  being  disturbed 
after  burial ;  but  from  this  fear  she  was  relieved 
by  an  explicit  promise,  that  such  precautions 
should  be  taken  as  should  render  such  disturb- 
ance impossible.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  higher  and  the  real  interests  of  the  future 
life  occupied  their  proper  place  in  her  thoughts ; 
and  whatever  other  anxieties  might  harass  her 
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for  a  moment^   she   quickly  returned  to  this 
sentiment  — 

*  If  sin  be  pardoned,  Tm  secure ; 
Death  has  no  sting  besides.* 

^^  She  had  for  months  past  been  wbhing  to 
transcribe  her  wiU,  with  the  view  of  amending 
it  in  some  particulars ;  but  had  deferred  doing 
80^  in  the  hope  of  a  return  of  strength^  which 
might  make  her  more  equal  to  the  task ;  but 
feeling  now  her  powers  of  body  rapidly  de- 
clining, she  roused  herself  by  an  extraordinary 
effort^  and  in  a  way  quite  characteristic  of 
herself:  for  it  was  always  some  endeavour  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  interests  of  those  she 
loved^  that  called  forth  the  vigour  of  her  mind. 
She  was  therefore  supported  (April  5th)  at  her 
desk,  and  continued  writing,  with  evidently  a 
yery  painful  effort,  more  than  an  hour;  she 
completed  her  task  in  the  three  or  four  fol- 
lowing days. 

^'  In  the  disposal  of  her  affairs  she  was  guided 
by  the  principle  she  had  often  warmly  ex- 
pressed, and  which  is  so  rarely  regarded  —  that 
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there  can  be  no  more  right  to  do  wrong  (hj 
indulging  capricious  preferences)  in  making  a 
willy  than  in  any  other  transaction  of  life. 
Though  the  least  exertion  had  now  become 
distressingly  painful,  her  mind  was  so  perfectly 
collected;  that  the  transcript  of  her  will  was 
made  without  errors;  and  the  parts  which 
differed  from  the  original  were  expressed  with 
her  wonted  perspicuity:  she  also^  the  same 
afternoon  in  which  she  completed  her  task^ 
entered  some  payments  in  her  accounts,  as  well 
as  the  daily  memoranda  in  her  pocket-book, 
which  are  complete  to  the  Thursday  before  her 
death. 

"  On  Saturday  she  was  visited  by  the  medical 
gentleman  whom  she  had  consulted  when  last 
in  London.  She  was  then,  though  actually 
dying^  so  little  aware  of  the  near  approach 
of  death,  that  she  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
practicability  of  her  quitting  home  for  a  change 
of  air.  After  he  left  her,  however,  recollect- 
ing his  expressions  and  manner  of  replying  to 
her  inquiries,  she  inferred  the  truth,  and  on 
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Sunday  plainly  indicated  to  her  family  that 
she  did  so. 

'^  Her  last  Sabbath  was  passed  tranquilly* 
Several  times  in  the  course  of  it  she  exerted 
her  utmost  strength  to  converse  with  her 
mother;  into  whose  mind  she  endeavoured  to 
pour  that  consolation  which  she  knew  would 
be  so  much  needed.  In  the  evening  she  con* 
versed  separately  with  her  .father  and  brother; 
and  to  them^  as  before  to  her  mother^  she* 
professed  her  settled  hope  of  heaven:  to  the 
latter  she  said,  '  I  am  now  quite  happy  —  as 
happy  as  my  poor  frame  wiU  bear.' 

^'  On  Monday  she  left  her  room  at  the  usual 
hour,  and  was  calm  in  spirit;  seeming  dis- 
tressed only  by  her  increased  debility.  During 
the  morning  she  conversed  for  some  time  with 
her  brother,  who  received  her  dying  wishes 
and  injunctions,  and  an  emphatic  expression  of 
affection.  In  the  afternoon  she  resolved  to 
make  a  last  effort  to  finish  a  letter  to  her 
young  friends  at  Newington.  For  this  pur- 
pose her  brother  supported  her  in  his  .arms,  for 
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she  was  now  utterly  unable  to  sustain  herself: 
her  affectionate  earnestness  to  express  to  them 
her  deep  concern  for  their  highest  interests, 
cost  her  an  effort  that  seemed  as  if  it  must 
have  hastened  her  dissolution. 

'^  In  the  evening  a  minister  called,  with 
whom  she  conversed  for  a  short  time  in  a  tone 
of  matured  and  confirmed  faith:  and  after-* 
wards  with  her  mother,  in  terms  of  intermingled 
affection,  consolation,  and  hope. 

**  She  passed  Monday  night  quietly ;  but  in 
the  morning  felt  herself  unable  to  rise  as 
usual :  —  about  ten  o'clock  her  brother  read  a 
psalm  and  prayed  with  her.  Soon  afterwards 
she  was  placed  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  bed- 
side. About  the  same  time  one  of  her  brothers 
arrived  from  London ;  to  him  she  spoke  with 
the  most  emphatic  earnestness,  professing,  very 
distinctly,  the  ground  of  her  own  hope,  and  the 
deep  sense  she  had  of  the  reality  and  importance 
of  eternal  things.  Her  voice  was  now  deep  and 
hollow  —  her  eyes  glazed,  and  the  dews  of 
death  were, on  her  features ;  but  her  recollection 
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was  perfect,  and  her  soul  full  of  feeling. 
Whilst  thus  sitting  up,  surrounded  by  the 
family,  in  a  loud  but  interrupted  voice,  she 
said,  —  *  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
thou  art  with  me :  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 

# 

comfort  me.'  Soon  afterwards  she  repeated, 
with  the  same  emphasis,  the  verse  of  Doctor 
Watts :  — 

*  Jesus,  to  thy  dear  faithful  hand 

My  naked  soul  I  trust ; 
And  my  flesh  waits  for  thy  command 
To  drop  into  the  dust.* 

"  Repeating  with  intense  fervour  the  words — 

*  Jesus,  to  thee  my  naked  soul — my  naked  soul  I  trust.' 

"Being  then  placed  in  bed,  all  withdrew 
but  her  sister,  with  whom  she  conversed  some 
time,  giving  her  several  particular  directions 
with  great  clearness.  She  then  requested  that 
everything  in  the  room  might  be  put  in  most 
exact  order:  after  this  she  lay  tranquilly  an 
hour  or  two,  seeming  to  suffer  only  from  the 
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laborious  heaving  of  the  chest :  and  in  reply  to 
a  question  to  that  effect,  she  said  she  was  *  quite 
comfortable.' 

"In  the  afternoon  she  observed  her  brother 
to  be  writing  a  letter :  she  inquired  to  whom : 
being  told  it  was  to  Mrs.  Gilbert  (who,  with 
Mr.  Gilbert,  was  then  on  her  way  to  Ongar), 
she  gave  her  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of 
ensuring  her  sister's  meeting  the  letter,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  hasten  her  arrival.  She  had 
just  before  said,  —  *Well,  I  don't  think  now 
I  shall  see  Anne  again :  —  I  feel  I  am  dying 
fast.'  From  this  time  she  did  not  again  speak 
so  as  to  be  understood;  but  seeming  sensible, 
till  about  five  o'clock,  when  a  change  took 
place,  —  her  breath  became  interrupted,  —  she 
still  was  tranquil,  and  her  features  perfectly 
placid ;  at  half-past  five  she  underwent  a  mo- 
mentary struggle,  and  ceased  to  breathe." 

Such  was  the  enviable  close  of  a  life  mainly 
passed  in  seclusion,  but  devoted  throughout  to 
high  and  holy  aims.  Her  prayers  were  heard 
and  answered.      As  the  night  of  the  gravis 

II.  Q 
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drew  on,  her  restless  and  too  sensitive  imagin- 
ation was  calmed  and  quieted.  The  fear  of 
death  was  taken. awaj,  and  an  unhesitating 
trust  in  a  Redeemer  abundantly  given.  To 
the  last  her  object  was  usefulness.  No  mean 
success  was  hers.  In  how  manj  a  youthful 
breast  have  holy  feelings  been  first  kindled  by 
the  pious  breathings  of  her  muse  I  How  many 
a  child  has  learnt  its  earliest  and  best  lesson 
from  her  simple  verse ! 

For  herself,  pain  and  sickness,  which  so 
often  render  the  most  thoughtful  exacting,  and 
the  most  considerate  selfish,  failed  to  impair 
her  gentle  judgment  of  others  or  to  ruffle  her 
habitual  evenness  of  temper. 

This  passage,  which  occurs  in  one  of  her  last 
letters,  appears  to  have  been  accurately  re- 
membered and  daily  exemplified  in  her  gentle 
and  truly  loveable  life  and  conversation: —  "  If 
we  had  no  other  directions  whatever  for  our 
conduct  than  those  contained  in  that  beautiful 
chapter,  the  12th  to  the  Komans,  it  would 
make  a  heaven  of  earth  were  they  but  attended 
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to.  It  is  an  excellent  chapter  daily  and  deeply 
to  study.  It  would  make  a  little  paradise  of 
any  society  or  family  where  its  spirit  was 
imbibed." 

To  that  "  family  "  where  "  its  spirit  "  reigns 
supreme^  she  is  now  indissolubly  united. 

She  who  loved  on  a  clear  evening  to  gaze 
for  hours  on  the  starry  host,  and  to  lose  herself 
in  musings  touching  the  inhabitants  of  those 
distant  worlds— their  history,  destiny,  and  em- 
ployments,— as  a  spirit  now  approacheth  Him 
who  "  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars,  and 
calleth  them  all  by  their  names."  She  who 
delighted  to  linger  over  the  loveliness  of  crea- 
tion, and  who  would  advert  again  and  again  to 
the  varied  beauty  of  "a  fallen  world," — the 
bold  outline  of  the  craggy  mountain,  —  the 
shade  and  repose  of  the  stately  forest, — the 
soothing  melody  of  the  tinkling  rill,  —  is  now 
conversant  with  a  brighter  and  fairer  region. 
She  whose  imagination  teemed  with  images  of 
beauty,  which  she  could  readily  recall  and  vividly 
impress,  is  in  a  land  where  all  is  fadeless  and 
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eternal.  The  ravages  of  death  no  more  affright 
her.  The  loss  oi friends — the  source  on  earth 
of  many  a  gushing  tear-no  more  difiquiete  and 
distresses  her.  One  grand  truth  is  thoroughly 
grasped  and  realised ;  '^  The  Supreme  Friend 
is  always  present^  always  accessible,  and  always 
and  infinitely  kind/* 
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CHAP.  VII. 
BtiiU:  atOr  tsthoin  nf  Natural  ^Utttian. 

RICHARD  AND  BRmGET  SMITH  THE 
BOOKBINDERS. 

"Reason  may  carry  a  manybr,  but  not  through;  it 
may  light  him  along  this  world,  but  the  damps  of  the 
shadow  of  death  will  put  it  out." — Dillwtn. 

Few  conclusions  will  better  abide  the  test  of 
lengthened  observation  than  this  —  that  a  firm 
belief  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity  strengthens 
the  finer  feelings,  and  gives  a  motive  and 
direction  to  the  nobler  impulses  of  man's 
nature. 

And  the  converse  is  equally  true :  —  that  a 
rejection  of  Kevelation  cramps  and  confines  the 
feelings ;  steels  a  man  against  the  holy  charities 
of  life;  blunts  his  affections;  deadens  his 
sympathies ;  hardens  him ;  debases  him  ;  un- 
naturalises  him :   under  the  chilling  influence 
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of  unbelief  the  heart  becomes  stone,  and  the 
man  approximates  to  a  demon. 

This  premised,  what  lesson  are  we  disposed 
to  gather  from  the  tragedy  detailed  below  ? 

Towards  the  middle  of  April,  1732,  Richard 
Smith,  a  bookbinder,  and  prisoner  for  debt 
within  the  liberties  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
Bridget  Smith,  his  wife,  were  discovered  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  han^ng  in  their 
chamber  two  yards  or  more  distant  from  each 
other.  Below,  in  the  kitchen,  lay  their  Utile 
child,  about  two  years  old,  in  a  cradle,  shot 
through  the  head.  They  were  each  and  all 
very  neatly  dressed :  a  loaded  pistol  lay  near 
him ;  a  knife  by  her.  She  was  within  a  few 
weeks  of  her  confinement.  When  found,  life 
could  not  have  been  long  extinct;  with  her 
husband  it  was  otherwise.  He  must  have 
been  dead  some  hours. 

It  appears  that  the  deceased  parties  were 
"great  disputers  on  religious  matters,"  and 
passed  among  those  of  their  own  class  for 
persons   "having    a    most    unsettled    belief." 
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They  had  spent  their  last  night  at  a  neigh- 
bouring ale-house  cheerfully,  and  even  gaily. 
They  had  been  exact  to  a  nicety  in  discharging 
their  little  debts,  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
prior  to  their  voluntary  surrender  of  existence  ; 
and  before  they  died  had  spent  some  time  in 
nailing  up  a  curtain  between  them,  that  the  one 
might  not  see  the  other's  dismal  preparations 
for  death. 

That  two  rational  and  reflecting  beings 
should  coolly  and  deliberately  reason  them- 
selves into  the  conviction  that  such  an  action 
was  justifiable  —  more  especially  when  it  in- 
volved the  murder  of  an  innocent  child  of 
whom  they  were  both  notoriously  and  pas- 
sionately fond  —  and  that  after  they  had  des- 
patched the  child  they  should  deliberately  and 
advisedly  proceed  to  the  completion  of  their 
bloody  purpose  —  is  a  painful  and  puzzling 
enigma.     Can  we  solve  it  ? 

The  wife  was  believed  to  have  held  at  one 
time  the  tenets  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church. 

Q  4 
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But  th^  plainest  precepts  of  Christianity  must 
have  been  wholly  lost  sight  of  by  botL  This 
is  a  matter  of  fair  inference  from  the  notions 
avowed  in  the  following  letters,  which  were 
left  in  their  room.  One  of  these  was  addressed 
to  their  landlord,  Mr.  Brightred.  The  others 
were  enclosed  under  the  same  cover,  and  di- 
rected to  their  kinsman,  Mr.  Brindley,  a  book- 
binder in  New  Bond  Street. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Brightred  ran  thus :  — 

"  Sir, — The  necessity  of  my  affairs  has 
obliged  me  to  give  you  this  trouble :  I  hope  I 
have  left  you  more  than  is  suflScient  for  the 
money  I  owe  you.  I  beg  of  you  that  you'll 
be  pleased  to  send  these  inclosed  papers,  as 
directed,  immediately  by  some  porter,  and  that 
without  showing  them  to  any  one. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"KiCHABD  Smith. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  a  suit  of  black  clothes  at  the 
Cock  in  Mint  Street,  which  lies  for  17^.  6d. 
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"  If  you  could  find  a  master  for  my  dog  and 
cat,  it  would  be  kind. 

**  I  have  here  sent  a  shilling  for  the  porter.^ 

Those  to  Mr.  Brindley  were  as  follows :  — 

"  Cousin  Brindley, 
**  It  is  now  about  the  time  I  promised  pay- 
ment to  Mr.  Brooks,  which  I  have  performed 
in  the  best  manner  I  was  able.  I  wish  it  had 
been  done  more  to  your  satisfaction ;  but  the 
thing  was  impossible.  I  here  return  you  my 
hearty  thanks  for  the  favours  which  I  have  re- 
ceived ;  it  being  all  the  tribute  I  am  able  to  pay. 
There  is  a  certain  anonymous  person,  whom 
you  have  some  knowledge  of,  who,  I  am  in- 
formed, has  taken  some  pains  to  make  the 
world  believe  he  has  done  me  service.  I  wish 
that  the  said  person  had  never  troubled  his 
head  about  my  affairs ;  I  am  sure  he  had  no 
business  with  them ;  for  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
his  meddling  that  I  came  penniless  into  this 
place  * ;  whereas,  had  I  brought  twenty  pounds 

*  King*s  Bench. 
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in  with  me,  which  I  could  easily  have  done,  I 
could  not  then  have  missed  getting  my  bread 
here,  and  in  time  have  been  able  to  come  to 
terms  with  my  plaintiff,  whose  lunacy ^  I  believe, 
could  not  have  lasted  always.  I  must  not  here 
conclude ;  for  my  meddling  friend's  man,  San- 
cho  Panza,  would  perhaps  take  it  ill,  did  I  not 
make  mention  of  him ;  therefore,  if  it  lies  in 
your  way,  let  Sancho  know  that  his  impudence 
and  insolence  was  not  so  much  forgotten  as 
despised.  I  shall  now  make  an  end  of  this 
epistle,  desiring  you  to  publish  the  enclosed; 
as  to  the  manner  how,  I  leave  it  entirely  to  your 
judgment.  That  all  happiness  may  attend  you 
and  yours,  is  the  prayer  of — 

"  Your  affectionate  kinsman  even  to  death, 

**  Richard  Smith. 

"  P.  S.  —  If  it  lies  in  your  way,  let  that  good- 
natured  man,  Mr.  Duncome,  know  that  I  re- 
membered him  with  my  latest  breath." 
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*'  To  Mr.  Brindley. 

^^  These  actions,  considered  in  all  their  cir- 
cumstances,  being  somewhat  uncommon,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account  of 
the  cause.  It  was  an  inveterate  hatred  we 
conceived  against  poverty  and  rags ;  evils  that, 
through  a  train  of  unlucky  accidents,  were 
become  inevitable;  for  we  appeal  to  all  that 
ever  knew  us,  whether  we  were  either  idle 
or  extravagant;  whether  or  no  we  have  not 
taken  as  much  pains  to  get  our  living  as  our 
neighbours,  although  not  attended  with  the 
same  success.  We  apprehend  the  taking  our 
child's  life  away  to  be  a  circumstance  for  which 
we  shall  be  generally  condemned;  but  for  our 
own  parts^  we  are  perfectly  easy  on  that  head. 
We  are  satisfied  it  is  less  cruelty  to  take  the 
child  with  us,  even  supposing  a  state  of  an- 
nihilation, as  some  dream  of,  than  to  leave  her 
in  the  world,  exposed  to  ignorance  and  misery. 
Now,  in  order  to  obviate  some  censures,  which 
may  proceed  either  from  ignorance  or  malice, 
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we  think  it  proper  to  inform  the  world,  that 
we  firmly  believe  the  existence  of  Almighty 
God ;  that  this  belief  of  ours  is  not  an  implicit 
faith,  but  deduced  from  the  nature  and  reason 
of  things.  We  believe  the  existence  of  an 
Almighty  Being  from  the  consideration  of  his 
wonderful  works ;  from  a  consideration  of  those 
innumerable  celestial  and  glorious  bodies  above 
us,  and  from  their  wonderful  order  and  har- 
mony. We  have  also  spent  some  time  in 
viewing  those  wonders  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  minute  part  of  the  world,  and  that  with 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  from  all  which 
particulars  we  are  satisfied  that  such  amazing 
things  could  not  possibly  be  without  a  first 
mover,  without  the  existence  of  an  Almighty 
Being ;  and  as  we  know  the  wonderful  God  to 
be  Almighty,  so  we  cannot  help  believing  but 
that  He  is  also  good,  not  implacable ;  not  like 
such  wretches  as  men  are,  not  taking  delight 
in  the  miseries  of  his  creatures;  for  which 
reason  we  resign  up  our  breath  unto  Him 
without  any  terrible  apprehensions,  submitting 
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ourselves  to  those  ways,  which,  in  His  goodness. 
He  shall  please  to  appoint  after  death.  We 
also  believe  the  existence  of  unbodied  creatures, 
and  think  we  have  reason  for  that  belief, 
although  we  don't  pretend  to  know  their  way 
of  subsisting.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  those 
laws  made  in  terroremy  but  leave  the  disposal  of 
our  bodies  to  the  wisdom  of  the  coroner  and 
his  jury;  the  thing  being  indiflferent  to  us 
where  our  bodies  are  laid ;  from  whence  it  will 
appear  how  little  anxious  we  are  about  *  Hie 
jaceV  We  for  our  parts  neither  expect  nor 
desire  such  honours,  but  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a  borrowed  epitaph,  which  we  shall  insert 
in  this  paper :  — 

'  Without  a  name,  for  ever  silent,  dumb ; 
Dust,  ashes,  nought  else  is  within  this  tomb ; 
Where  we  were  bom  or  bred  it  matters  not, 
Who  were  our  parents,  or  hath  us  begot : 
We  were,  but  now  are  not,  think  no  more  of  us. 
For  as  we  are,  so  you  '11  be  tum'd  to  dust.' 

^^It  is  the  opinion  of  naturalists,  that  our 
bodies  are  at  certain  stages  of  life  composed  of 
new  matter;  so  that  a  great  many  poor  men 
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have  new  bodies  oftener  than  new  clothes. 
Now,  as  divines  are  not  able  to  inform  us  which 
of  those  several  bodies  shall  rise  at  the  Resurrec-- 
tion,  it  is  very  probable  the  deceased  body  may  be 
for  ever  silent  as  well  as  any  other, 

«R.  &B.  S.'' 

This  last  is  a  melancholy  letter.  It  exhibits 
the  extent  to  which  infidelity  can  silence  the 
suggestions  of  reason  and  deprave  the  moral 
sense.  Rejecting,  as  these  unfortunates  did, 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
the  prohibition  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  became 
pointless.  Its  scope  and  meaning  were  de- 
stroyed. Conceiving  themselves  the  sole  ar- 
biters of  their  destiny,  they  held  themselves  at 
liberty  to  terminate  at  will  their  own  existence 
and  that  of  their  unresisting  and  defenceless 
child. 

Life  had  become  burdensome.  They  were 
disgusted  with  their  fellows.  A  longer  struggle 
with  adversity  was  intolerable.  They  shrank 
from  it.     Granted,  that  in  the  world  there  is 
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much  to  try  the  constancy  and  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  sensitive  and  reflecting  :  are  we 
not  bound  to  battle  boldly  in  the  ranks^  if  only 
^^for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  ceaseless  hos- 
tility in  favour  of  virtue  ?  The  Jordan  is  said 
to  force  a  current  quite  through  the  Dead 
Sea  ?  " 

Infidels  assume,  in  subjects  which  from  their 
magnitude  necesssarily  stretch  away  into  mys- 
tery, to  pronounce  whatever  can,  or  cannot,  be. 
They  seem  to  say,  "  WE  stand  on  an  eminence 
sufficient  to  command  a  vision  of  all  things; 
therefore  whatever  we  cannot  see  does  not 
exist !  "     Loose  and  inconclusive  reasoning  ! 

The  old  churchman's  *  view  is  better,  wiser^. 
safer:  "^4  waiting  spirit  is  a  blessed  thing; 
mercy  is  God's  right  hand,  and  toith  that  HE 
gives   all;  —  fiiith   is   man's  right  hand;  with 

that  man  takes  all." 

•  «  *  *  « 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held.  Its  delibera- 
tions  were   protracted :   and  its   verdict  pro- 

*  Dr.  Donne. 
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nounced  each  parent  separately  to  be  guilty 
of  self-murder;  and  both  parents  jointly  to  be 
guilty  of  the  wilful  murder  of  their  child :  —  a 
just  and  inevitable  conclusion. 

But  to  the  criminals,  what  mattered  any 
investigation  which  man  could  order  ?  A  far 
stricter  scrutiny  awaited  them  before  another 
and  infallible  tribunal:  the  results  of  which 
would  be  limited  only  by  the  duration  of  eter- 
nity! 
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C|e  Mttt^^Ktit  prince. 

EDWARD  COLSTON  OF  BRISTOL. 

*^  The  great  deed  is  a  thing  of  earth,  essentially,  and 
dies  with  its  enactor ;  but  the  good  deed  lives  for  ever  : 
its  influence  is  of  the  Deitj,  and  therefore  immortal; 
and  its  spirit  linked  with  eternitj." — Ruthesford. 

To  how  many  whose  position  has  been  pro- 
nounced '^  enviable,"  and  whose  career  has  been 
styled  "  signally  successful,"  must  a  retrospect 
of  life  in  the  waning  hours  of  existence  be 
laden  with  remorse  ? 

Ample  but  wasted  means  —  varied  but  ne- 
glected opportunities  —  influence  abused  — 
health  undervalued  or  wantonly  sacrificed  — 
usefulness  overlooked  or  purposely  slighted  — 
these  press  heavily  and  painfully  on  the  newly- 
aroused  conscience.  Further  and  deeper  re- 
flection in  the  stillness  of  the  sick  chamber 
may  possibly  suggest  added  cause  for  regret  "— 
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the  sacred  claims  of  religion  contemned;  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  jostled  aside ;  and  the 
poor  pertinaceously  and  systematically  for- 
gotten. 

'Tis  a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  gainsaid : 
'*  A  life  passed  uselessly  is  a  life  passed  viciously." 

From  that  reproach  the  merchant  prince,  of 
Bristol  is  happily  free. 

Edward  Colston  was  bom  in  Temple 
parish^  Bristol^  on  the  2d  of  November,  1636, 
and  was  brought  up  to  trade  under  his  father, 
an  eminent  Spanish  merchant,  usually  styled 
Deputy  Colston,*  to  whose  memory  there  is  a 
monument,  erected  by  his  son,  in  the  church 
of  All  Saints  in  that  city.  He  resided  some 
time  in  Spain,  as  did  also  his  brothers,  where 
two  of  them  were  murdered.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  when  Mr.  Colston  and  bis  brothers 
were  in  Spain,  in  their  disputes  with  the  pa^ 

*  So  called  because  generally  deputed  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  to  officiate  for  the  mayor-elect,  when 
he  went  to  London  to  take  the  oaths — an  annual  prac- 
tice before  Queen  Anne's  time. 
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pUts^  it  was  often  objected  to  them^  that  the 
reformed  religion  produced  no  examples  of 
great  charitable  benefactions.  To  this  they 
were  wont  to  reply,  that  *^  if  it  pleased  God  to 
bring  them  safe  home,  they  would  wipe  off 
that  aspersion."  Upon  which  two  of  them 
were  poisoned,  to  prevent  their  return;  but 
their  elder  brother,  Edward,  escaped.  Another 
assertion  rests,  however,  on  surer  grounds  — 
that  one,  or  both  of  them,  were  assassinated  by 
banditti,  which  at  that  period  alike  infested 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Whatever  were  Mr. 
Colston's  incentives  to  those  acts  of  bounty 
which  have  immortalised  his  name,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  of  an  extent,  and  many  of 
them  of  a  nature,  which  in  Bomish  times 
would  have  given  him  a  distinguished  name  in 
the  calendar,  and  have  rendered  the  place  of 
his  interment  the  resort  of  the  fsdthful  and 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude. 

Not  content  with  establishing  and  endowing 
the  noble  school  at  St.  Augustine's  Back  for 
the  clothing,  maintaining,  and  apprenticing  of 
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one  hundred  boys,  at  a  charge  of  about  4O5OOO/. ; 
he  founded  another  school  in  Temple  Street, 
to  clothe  and  maintain  forty  boys,  at  a  cost 
of  3,000/.;  left  8,500Z.  for  an  almshouse  for 
twelve  men  and  twelve  women,  with  six  shil- 
lings per  week  to  the  chief,  brother,  and.  three 
shillings  per  week  to  the  rest,  with  coals; 
600/.  for  the  maintenance  of  six  sailors  in 
the  merchant's  almshouse ;  l,500il  to  clothe, 
mamtain,  instruct,  and  apprentice  six  boys; 
200/.  to  the  Mint  workhouse;  500/.  to  rebuild 
the  boy's  hospital ;  200/.  to  put  out  poor  chil- 
dren ;  1,200/.  in  sums  of  100/.  a  year  for 
twelve  years,  to  apprentice  ten  boys  with  ten 
pounds  each  from  his  school ;  I523O/.  to  beautify 
different  churches  in  the  city;  2,500/.  to  St, 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London,  and  200021 
to  Christ  Church  school  in  London ;  5001.  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  500/.  to  Bethlehem 
Hospital ;  200/.  to  build  a  new  workhouse  in 
Bishopsgate-without ;  300/.  to  the  Society  for 
propagating  the  Gospel ;  900/.  for  educating  and 
clothing  twelve  poor  boys  and  twelve  girls,  at 
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45i  yearly,  at  Mortlake^  in  Surrey ;  to  build 
and  endow  an  almshouse  at  Sheen,  in  Surrey, 
sum  not  stated ;  6,000i  to  augment  poor  liv- 
ings ;  besides  various  other  sums  for  charitable 
purposes. 

All  this  property  did  this  generous  being 
thus  bestow  on  the  needs  of  his  poorer  brethren, 
without  forgetting,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
pubUc  benefactors,  the  claims  of  his  own  nea^ 
relatives,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  princely 
sum  of  100,000/.  But  he  was  his  own  exe- 
cutor ;  performed  all  these  charitable  works  in 
his  lifetime ;  invested  revenues  for  their  sup- 
port in  trustees'  hands ;  lived  to  see  the  trusts 
justly  executed  as  they  are  at  this  day;  and 
saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  good  effects  of  all 
his  establishments.  Liberal,  too,  as  were  these 
bequests,  they  were  not  the  result  of  hoarding 
during  a  long  penurious  life,  as  is  often  the 
case,  to  leave  a  name  memorable  for  charity  at 
death ;  his  whole  life  was  merciful,  thoughtful, 
bountiful  True,  he  did  not  marry,  and  when 
urged  to  it,   used  to  reply  with  quiet  plea- 
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santry^  '^  Every  helpless  widow  is  my  unfe,  and 
her  distressed  orphans  my  children.^^  "  He  was 
a  most  successful  merchant,''  says  Barrett^  in 
his  History  of  Bristol,  "  and  never  insured  a 
ship,  AND  NEVEB  LOST  ONE."  His  private 
donations  were  not  less  than  his  public.  He 
sent  at  one  time  3,000/.  to  relieve  and  free 
debtors  in  Ludgate,  by  a  private  hand;  re- 
leased yearly  those  confined  for  small  debts  in 
Whitechapel  prison,  and  the  Marshalsea;  sent 
1,000Z.  to  relieve  distress  in  Whitechapel ;  twice 
a  week  distributed  beef  and  broth  to  all  the 
poor  around  him :  and  were  any  sailor  suf'* 
fering  or  cast  away  in  his  employ y  His  family 

ATTERWABDS    POUND     A     SURE    ASYLUM     IN 
HIM." 

The  home  of  the  Merchant  Prince,  while  in 
Bristol,  was  in  Small  Street;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  during  which  he  represented 
the  city  in  parliament,  he  resided  at  Mortlake. 
In  Bristol,  as  well  as  can  be  collected  from 
the  few  fragmentary  traditions  and  written 
memorials  that  have  reached  us,  his  life  was 
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simple  and  dignified.  "  He  was,  no  doubt,  its 
chief  citizen,  and,  from  the  addresses  presented 
to  him  from  public  bodies  at  various  times, 
must  have  enjoyed  the  grateful  esteem  of  all 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  somewhere  in  a  docu^ 
ment  stated,  that  he  personally  superintended 
the  alterations,  repairs,  &c.,  of  the  present 
school  in  St.  Augustine's  Place,  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  boys ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  his 
having  taken  a  labourer,  who  had  lost  his  hat 
in  the  work,  to  a  neighbouring  hatter,  to  have 
him  fitted  with  a  new  one ;  with  other  little 
incidents,  of  no  importance  in  themselves,  but 
tending  to  show  the  kind  and  amiable  com- 
plexion of  his  mind  and  character." 

"  He  particularly  delighted  to  watch  the  boys 
on  their  way  from  his  school  to  the  Cathedral, 
at  the  door  of  which  he  used  sometimes  to 
stand,  and  pat  them  affectionately  on  the  head 
as  they  passed  in.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
paid  him  a  compliment,  which  it  is  believed 
they  never  jMreviouslypaid  to  a  private  individual, 
by  appropriating  a  stall  in  the  choir  to  his  use, 
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and  which  to  this  day  retains  his  arms.  The 
Cathedral  was  his  usual  place  of  worship* 
The  venerable  philanthropist,  seated  in  his 
place  in  the  old  Gothic  pile,  and  regarding 
with  parental  pride  and  satisfSaction  the  row 
of  youths  whom  his  bounty  fed,  clothed^  and 
educated,  praying,  under  the  same  roof  with 
their  benefactor,  to  the  same  Author  and  Giyer 
of  all  good  things,  might,  methinks,  form  an 
interesting  and  affecting  picture." 

He  was  a  pious,  strict,  and  *^  staunch 
Churchman,"  as  may  be  surmised  from  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  selected  by  himself  to 
be  preached  as  the  fourteen  Lent  sermons,  for 
which  he  paid  twenty  pounds  to  the  clergy 
beneficed  in  Bristol ;  viz.,  "  The  Lent  Fast,'* 
against  "  Atheism  and  Infidelity,"  the  "  Ca- 
tholic Church,"  <«  The  Excellence  of  the  Church 
of  England;'  the  "  Powers  of  the  Church," 
«  Baptism,"  "  Confirmation,"  *'  Confession  and 
Absolution,"  "  The  Errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,"  "  Enthusiasm  or  Superstition,"  "  Res- 
titution," "  Frequenting  the  Divine  Service," 
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"  Frequent  Communion/'  "  The  Passion  of  our 
blessed  Saviour."  He  was  constant  in  his  daily 
devotional  duties^  and  when  in  Bristol  was 
rarely  missed  from  the  morning  service  in  the 
college.  Though  no  man  could  be  more  kind 
in  his  manner^  or  more  courteous  —  in  the 
courtesy  of  the  old  school  —  to  those  who  ac- 
costed him^  or  attentive  to  return  the  invariable 
scutes  which  he  received  from  all  who  knew 
him^  as  he  walked  through  the  streets^  or  saun- 
tered before  or  after  service  in  the  College 
Green;  yet  he  was  firm,  and  eveif  somewhat 
stem,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  principles,  and 
strong  in  his  antipathies  to  puritanism  and 
dissent,  of  which  he  -was  old  enough  to  re- 
member some  of  the  effects.  He  had  great 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  clergy,  and  fre- 
quently made  them  the  almoners  of  his  bounty. 
One  whose  sense  and  piety  he  particularly 
esteemed,  and  who  was  the  medium  of  many  of 
his  secret  charities,  was  the  vicar  of  his  native 
parish.  Temple,  the  Eev.  A.  Bedford.  There 
were  few  days  during  which  he  did  not  see 
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Mr.  Colston^  or  Mr.  Colston  him;  and  these 
two  worthy  men  were  ever  devising  "liberal 
things."  He  lived  not  ostentatiously^  but  in 
a.  style  suitable  to  his  rank ;  and  some  of  his 
papers^  happily  still  preserved,  and  valuable  as 
throwing  light  on  his  private  habits,  show  that 
his  establishment  consisted  of  three  female  ser* 
vants  and  one  male  attendant :  he  kept  a  car* 
riage  while  in  Bristol,  and  in  his  improvements 
at  Mortlake  evinced  taste  and  some  turn  for 
art. 

As  a  master,  he  was  considerate  and  paternal 
to  a  noble  degree.  Kind  and  lasting  feeling 
had  he  for  those  who  had  grown  grey  or  died 
in  his  employ.  The  former  he  pensioned ;  the 
children  of  the  latter  he  protected. 

In  reference  to  this  prominent  trait  in  his 
character,  it  is  related  of  him  that  when  in  the 
heyday  of  his  prosperity,  he  was  urged  to  pur- 
chase a  large  and  tempting  domain  then  of- 
fered for  sale  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol;  and  by  way  of  recommendation, 
was  assured  that  there  was  a  house  on  the 
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estate  admirably  fitted  for  him :  — "  Aye !  aye  1 
say  you  so  ?  "  was  his  reply ;  "  I  must  first 
house  those  who  have  made  me  what  I  am^ 

He  waSj  howeyer5  systematic  and  judicious 
in  the  disposal  of  his  alms^  and  a  foe  to  general 
and  indiscriminate  charity.  He  never  gave 
anything  to  common  beggars.  He  was  specially 
careful  that  poor  housekeepers,  sick  and  de- 
cayed persons,  should  be  sought  out  as  the 
fittest  objects  for  his  charity*  In  building  his 
hospitals  and  almshouses  he  showed  that  his 
judgment  could  not  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
workmen  either  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
materials  or  as  to  the  value  of  their  work ;  for 
as  he  understood  those  things  very  well,  he 
drove  what  they  would  caU  a  hard  bargain, 
and  paid  all  the  workmen  himself,  if  present, 
or  else  ordered  them  to  be  paid  every  Saturday 
night.  If  they  worked  longer  than  their  cus- 
tomary  hours,  he  paid  them  proportionably ;  if 
otherwise,  he  deducted;  but  never  allowed 
anything  for  drink. 

He  was  not  easily  ruffled;  loved  peace  and 
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studied  it ;  had  great  eveimess  of  temper,  and 
a  rare  store  of  patience  and  forbearance. 

Through  life  he  was  remarkably  circumspect; 
always  observed  the  same  regularity  in  keeping 
his  accounts  as  when  he  began  the  worlds  and 
was  an  adept  in  book-keeping. 

The  infirmities  incident  to  old  age  brought 
him  slowly  and  gradually  to  the  tomb.  He 
complained  of  no  pain  but  an  ^^  inward  and 
daUy  ainkmg."  He  observed,  with  true  Chria- 
tian  feeling,  *^  Business  is  irksome,  and  thought 
wearies,  but  prayer  is  always  welcome.''  "I 
fsul  in  body  and  mind ;  but  at  eighty-four  the 
marvel  is  that  my  faculties  will  anywise  serve 
me."  He  died  at  Mortlake,  calmly  and  with- 
out sufiPering,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1721. 
He  had  nearly  attained  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
The  last  days  of  his  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  eminently  devotional.  He  was  constantly 
in  prayer.  One  frequent  exclamation,  indica- 
tive of  unfeigned  humility,  was  embodied  in  the 
verse,  **  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  Thy  name  be  the  praise  for  thy  loving 
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mercy  and  for  thy  truth's  sake."  He  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  Collects  of  the  Church; 
liked  to  have  them  read  to  him  when  his  eye- 
sight failed  him ;  and  said  of  them,  with  affec*- 
tionate  fervour,  that  they  contained  "  the  very 
marrow  of  godliness.^  The  last  intelligible 
words  that  he  was  heard  to  utter  breathed  forth 
the  petition,  "  Pardon  thy  unworthy  servant^  O 
good  and  holy  Lord  Jesu  I  pardon  through  Thy 
blood  l"" 

The  following  directions  as  to  his  funeral, 
taken  Ax)m  a  document  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  penned  about  nine  years  before  his  death, 
attest  his  anxiety  relative  to  his  place  of  sepul- 
ture, and  his  affection  for  his  kindred  —  strong 
even  in  death. 

"  As  to  what  relates  to  my  funeral,  I  would 
not  have  the  least  pomp  used  at  it,  nor  any 
gold  rings  given,  only  that  my  corpse  shall  be 
carried  to  Bristol  in  a  hearse,  and  met  at  Law- 
ford's  Gate,  and  accompanied  from  thence  to 
All  Saints  Church  by  all  the  boys  in  my 
hospital  at  St.  Augustine's  Back,  and  by  the 
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six  boys  maintained  hj  me  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  in  College  Green,  and  also  hj  the 
twenty-four  poor  men  and  women  (or  so  many 
of  them  that  are  able)  in  my  almshouse  on 
St,  Michael's  Hill ;  and  only  to  the  church-door 
of  All  Saints.  Likewise  by  the  six  poor  old 
sailors  that  are  kept  at  my  charge  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Alms  in  the  Marsh ;  and  likewise  by 
the  forty  boys  in  Temple  parish  that  are  clothed 
and  otherwise  provided  for  by  me. 

"  To  be  drawn  directly  thither,  so  as  it  may 
be  there  in  the  close  of  the  evening,  or  the 
first  part  of  the  night.  And  my  further  desire 
is,  that  at  my  interment  the  whole  burial, 
service  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  now  appointed, 
may  be  decently  read  and  performed;  and 
that  the  money  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  expended  in  gold  rings  be  laid  out  in 
new  coats  or  gowns,  stockings,  shoes,  and  caps, 
for  the  six  sailors,  and  the  like  (except  caps) 
for  so  many  of  the  men  and  women  in  my 
almshouse  as  shall  accompany  my  corpse  as 
above,   and  are  willing  to  wear  them  after- 
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wards.     And  to  signify  that  this  is  my  desire^ 

I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this  15th  day  of 

July,  1712. 

"  E.  Colston. 

^^  My  sister,  Ann  Colston's,  corpse  was 
interred  in  Mortlake  Church,  under  the  rail 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Communion  Table. 
But  since  it  was  her  desire  that  her  bones 
should  lie  in  the  same  grave  where  I  shall  be 
buried,  and  forasmuch  as  my  intentions  are 
that  my  corpse  shall  be  carried  to  Bristol,  and 
interred  in  All  Saints  Church  in  the  grave 
that  belonged  to  my  ancestors,  my  desire  is 
that  my  said  sister's  bones  should  be  taken  up 
(if  to  be  done  by  the  authority  of  the  minister, 
without  the  trouble  of  applying  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese),  and  put  into  and  carried  down 
in  the  same  coffin  with  iny  body ;  or  if  that 
cannot  be  conveniently  done,  then  in  another 
small  one,  to  be  put  into  the  same  hearse,  and 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  mine^  in  comr 
pliance  with  her  request  in  that  behalf,^ 
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His  funeral  was  one  of  much  interest  and 
solemnity.  **  The  body  was  borne  into  Bris- 
tol at  night  by  torchlight,  preceded  by  the 
children  and  aged  persons  of  the  noble  charities 
which  he  had  founded,  and  followed  by  thou- 
sands of  the  principal  inhabitants  and  choristers 
singing  a  solemn  dirge-like  hymn,  though  it 
was  nuning  torrents  at  the  time."  His  remains 
were  interred  in  All  Saints.  His  monument 
is  by  Boubilliac.  Did  he  need  one  f  Are  not 
his  charities  at  once  his  noblest  and  most 
enduring  memorial? 

Bristol  was  not  the  only  place  benefited  by 
his  bounty.  He  bequeathed  to  the  parish  of 
Mortlake  yearly,  for  twelve  .  years  after  his 
death,  45/.  for  the  education  and  clothing  of 
twelve  boys  and  twelve  girls.  And  further, 
he  directed  85/.,  as  many  as  he  was  years  old, 
to  be  distributed  to  eighty-five  poor  men  and 
women  there :  20^.  each.  This  amount  to  be 
payable  immediately  on  his  decease. 

This  good  man's  crest  was  a  dolphin,  which 
tradition  says  he  assumed  from  the  circum- 
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stance  of  a  fish  of  that  species  having  providen- 
tially  stopped  a  leak  in  one  of  his  ships  at  sea, 
by  getting  into  the  aperture. 

One  interesting  fact  remains  to  be  recorded: — 
**  Whilst  the  churchwardens  were  lowering  the 
high  mahogany-topped  pews,  and  effecting  other 
alterations  in  All  Saints  Church,  Sept.  1843, 
the  remains  of  the  merchant  prince  were  found 
deposited  in  the  family  vault  in  the  south  aisle. 
The  face  was  covered  with  a  sheet,  quite  strong 
and  perfect ;  on  the  removal  of  which  the  features 
were  discovered  so  undecayed  and  entire  as  to 
be  readily  recognised.  They  had  the  appearance 
of  the  calmest,  sweetest,  and  most  unbroken 
repose.  His  cravat  and  shirt  exactly  corres- 
ponded in  make  and  form  with  the  appearance 
of  those  on  the  monument  above  the  vault. 
The  whole  was  sacredly  and  immediately  closed 
and  replaced;  a  leaden  plate  being  soldered 
on,  mscribed  "  Edward  Colston,  1721."* 

Howitt,  in  his  ^'  Haunts  and  Homes^"  has  a 
happy  remark  on  this  subject.     ^^  One  cannot," 

♦  Chillcott's  Guide. 
II.  S 
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he  writes^  *^  help  feeling  the  grand  beneficence 
of  those  wealthy  merchants^  who^  like  Edward 
Colston^  make  their  riches  do  their  generous 
will  for  ever ;  who  become  thereby  the  actual 
fathers  of  their  native  cities  to  all  generations ; 
who  roll  away  in  every  year  of  the  world's 
progress  some  huge  stone  of  anxiety  from  the 
hearts  of  poor  widows ;  who  clear  the  way 
before  the  unfriended  but  actiye  and  worthy 
lad ;  who  put  forth  their  invisible  hands  from 
the  heaven  of  their  rest^  and  become  the  genuine 
guardian  angels  of  the  orphan  race  for  ever  and 
ever ;  raising  (from  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  outcasts  and  ignorant  labourers) 
aspiring  and  useful  men;  tradesmen  of  sub- 
stance ;  merchants^  the  true  enrichers  of  their 
country ;  and  fathers  of  happy  femUies.  How 
glorious  is  such  a  lot  I  how  noble  is  such  an 
appropriation  of  wealth !  how  enviable  such 
fame  I  And  amongst  such  men  few  more 
truly  admirable  than  Edward  Colston." 

But  may   not   a  nobler  lesson   be  learnt? 
Without  presuming  to  fathom  the  counsels  o^ 
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The  Infinite  and  the  Etebnal,  may  we 
not  imagine  that  He  ^^  whose  compassions  fail 
not,  but  are  new  every  morning,"  would  speed 
with  his  choicest  blessing  the  earthly  projects  of 
him  whose  life-long  care  was  the  aged,  the  toU- 
worn,  the  fatherless,  the  friendless,  the  widow, 
and  the  famishing?  Viewed  by  the  light 
of  Scripture,  we  can  fully  comprehend  that 
puzzling  passage  in  his  history,  which,  when 
regard  is  had  to  his  varied  commercial  under- 
takings, appears  so  startling,  —  "  He  never  in- 
sured a  ship^  and  he  never  lost  one  1 " 

Surely  the  inference  is  neither  strained  *  nor 
untenable :  "  His  ways  pleased  the  Lord,"  and 
"  He  made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper." 

While  placing  on  feeble  record  the  deeds 
and  disposition  of  the  munificent  Bristol 
merchant,  memory  has  more  than  once  re- 
called to  me  one  who  in  many  traits  of  cha- 
racter resembled  the  upright  and  princely- 
minded  Colston.  I  speak — from  private  and 
personal  knowledge  —  frankly  and  fearlessly. 

He  resembled  Colston  in  his  love  of  truth ; 

8    2 
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in  hiB  stem  and  unmitigated  hatred  of  op- 
pression; in  his  unappeasable  hostility  to 
injustice;  in  his  aversion  to  puritanism;  in 
his  avowed  and  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
lower  orders;  in  his  disposition  to  raise  the 
humble,  and  to  foster  lowly  merit ;  in  his  un- 
limited support  of  those  whom  the  world  had, 
as  he  conceived,  unjustly  deserted ;  in  an  un- 
tiring benevolence,  rarely  appealed  to  without 
eliciting  a  noble  response ;  in  his  indomitable 
courage ;  and  uncompromising  advocacy  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  **  the  right'" 

I  allude  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Walter,  of 
Bearwood. 

Only  in  the .  great  and  final  day  of  account, 
when  the  veil  of  secresy  will  be  lifted  from  the 
hidden  deeds  of  every  accountable  being,  will 
it  be  known  how  many  generous  and  opportune 
acts  of  kindness  this  keen-sighted  man  quietly 
conferred. 

One  let  me  distinctly  notice  as  eminently 
characteristic  of  him. 

A  clerk  in  a  petty  department  of  the  public 
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service  became  cognizant  of  some  mal-practices 
which  he  disclosed  in  a  rather  hasty  and  in- 
judicious form  to  Mr.  Walter.  They  admitted 
of  no  defence^  and  wereforthwith  and  thoronghly 
exposed.  The  derk  was  suspected ;  ere  long^ 
for  light  offencey  received  dismissal ;  and  as  some 
of  the  epithets  in  his  letter  were  violent  and  ill- 
considered^  was  told  by  his  chief  that  he  "  would 
most  assuredly  in  the  ensuing  term  be  prose- 
cuted.'' Fennyless  and  despondent^  be  sought 
Mr.  Walter^  and  to  him  disclosed  his  condition. 
Mr.  Walter  listened  fixedly,  earnestly,  sternly, 
and  almost  suspiciously.  The  tale  ended,  he 
roughly  and  abruptly  asked,  —  "Is  what  you 
have  told  me,  true  ?  " 

« It  is." 

"  Understand  me :  I  don't  ask  you  is 
your  story  true  in  the  main,  but  is  it  wholly 
and  entirely  free  from  exaggeration  and  mis- 
statement ?  " 

**  I  have  told  you,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  **  the 
simple  truth." 

i  3 
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• 

"  I  may  rely  upon  it  as  authentic  through- 
out?" 

You  may." 

Then  fear  not  If  prosecuted,  first-rate 
legal  talent  shall  be  retained  for  your  defence : 
and  as  for  bready  remember  that  can  be  pro- 
cured from  other  departments  besides  the 
OflSce." 

He  never  forsook  that  man.  He  befriended 
him  for  years ;  and  in  his  last  illness  cheered 
him  with  unsought  and  unexpected  bounty. 
For  one  of  the  sons  he  got  a  mercantile  ap- 
pointment ;  and  to  a  daughter's  passage-money 
to  India  I  know  he  largely  contributed.  Such 
a  man  should  not  lightly  be  forgotten.  His 
name  is  dear  to  all  who  respect  public  spirit  and 
private  worth.  Friends,  family,  kindred,  de- 
pendents, may  alike  point  proudly  to  his 
untiring  energy,  his  dauntless  courage,  and  dis- 
interested generosity. 

As  for  Colston,  the  citizens  of  Bristol  do 
themselves  honour  in  revering  the  memory  of 
that  princely-hearted  man 
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The  race  is  not  extinct.  The  Barings,  the 
Thorntons^  the  LabouchSres,  the  Colvins^  and 
a  host  of  others,  are  amongst  us  to  prove,  by 
their  stainless  integrity  and  unstinted  bounty, 
that  we  yet  retain  the  class  so  identified  with 
our  country's  honour,  influence,  and  best  inte- 
rests, —  THE  Merchant  Princes  op  Eng- 
land. 
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CHAP.  IX. 
W^t  SRxn  of  fuxiaui  ^suTKiatur  bM  JTaUertns  Crta. 

LAURENCE,  EARL  FERRERS. 

" '  Truth '  and  *  Error ! '  What  words,  what  mockeries 
are  these  in  the  lips  of  such  as  us,  and  of  all  like  us ! 
'Truth'  and  'Error,'  which,  perhaps,  may  escape  the 
accurate  discernment  of  even  ahgdic  natures, — 

*  Of  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  bums  I ' 

I  doubt  whether,  even  if  we  could  summon  before  us 
some  bright  inhabitant  of  the  upper  sphere,  he  might  not 
be  the  foremost  to  tell  us  that  the  Almighty  has  made  all 
his  creatures  to  love  Him,  and  none  to  comprehend  Him. 
At  all  events,  man  has  been  distinctly  told  that  the  sum 
of  his  religion  consists  in  two  points — unfeigned  piety 
to  his  Maker^  and  unbounded  hve  to  his  feUow'tnan** — 
Lord  Mobpeth. 

"  The  preventing  Grace  of  God "  is  a  fa- 
vourite turn  of  expression  with  the  old  divines. 
Mused  upon^  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
weighty  meaning.  To  be  upheld  and  guarded 
by  an  invisible  arm  is  a  cheering  thought  to 
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a  weary  pilgrim.  An  assurance  of  opportune 
though  unseen  succour  heartens  the  spent  and 
drooping  soldier.  The  ever-enduring  Record 
promises  it  again  and  again.  Its  reality  is 
emphaticaUy  recognised  in  that  passage  where 
the  Believer  is  described  as  "  kept  by  the 
power  of  Gody  through  faith  unto  salvation 
ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time." 

But  how  can  they  hope  for  this  protection 
who  deny  the  existence  and  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — who  slight  the  mediatorial  of- 
fices of  the  Kedeemer — and  limit  their  faith 
to  a  vague  acknowledgment  of  some  "super- 
intending Providence,  —  some  "Essence"  or 
"  Great  First  Cause," — some  "unseen  Ruler" 
and  *^  Governor  "  of  the  Universe  1 

Their  position  is  at  once  perilous  and  most 
assailable.  They  stand  alone  and  unsupported. 
Weak  in  themselves,  their  creed  debars  them 
from  aid  from  above.  Every  gust  of  passion 
sways  them.  Every  passing  temptation  pre- 
vails  over  them.  They  have  no  counteracting 
agency    to    oppose    to    the   active^   but   unseen. 
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hostility  daily  carried  on  against  them.  An 
insidious,  wary,  and  implacable  foe  is  hourly 
obtaining  greater  ascendancy.  He  '^  bides  his 
time."  An  unguarded  moment  presents  itself. 
The  tempter  is  at  hand,  and  triumphs.  For 
prostrate  before  his  foe  must  assuredly  fall  the 
man  who,  to  the  impulses  of  vehement  pas- 
sions, can  only  oppose  the  feeble  resistance  of 
a  weak  and  wavering  creed. 

Let  him  who,  "  strong  in  his  own  integrity," 
disdains  this  conclusion,  contrast  the  early 
prospects  and  ignominious  end  of  the  owner  of 
Chartley — the  fourth  Earl  Ferrers. 

Lawkence  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers,  Vis- 
count Tamworth,  succeeded  to  the  family  title 
and  estates  on  the  demise  of  his  uncle  Henry, 
Earl  Ferrers,  who  died  unmarried.  From  early 
youth  he  was  wayward,  passionate,  ungovern- 
able. In  September,  1752,  he  married  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Meredith, 
whom  he  treated  with  great  brutality,  though 
she  was  truly  and  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
person  of  mild  and  amiable  disposition.     In 
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1756,  in  consequence  of  his  irregular  sallies,  an 
irreconcileable  quarrel  took  place  between  him 
and  his  lady,  which  was  carried  so  far  that  she 
was  separated  from  him  by  act  of  parliament ; 
the  same  enactment  positively  and  expressly 
enjoined  that  a  person  should  be  appointed  to 
receive  the  income  of  his  estates,  and  apply  it 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  He  now 
appeared  to  Mr.  Goostry,  an  attorney  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  transacting  business  for 
him,  to  be  so  much  disordered  in  his  mind,  that 
he  declined  at  one  period  being  further  con- 
cerned for  him.  The  earl  occasionally  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  house  of  a  person  named  Wil- 
liams, an  innkeeper.  Here  his  behaviour  was 
unseemly  and  indiscreet  to  an  extraordinary 
extent.  He  would,  among  other  freaks,  threaten 
to  force  open  Mrs.  Williams's  bureau,  and  to 
throttle  her  if  she  opposed  him :  and  his  wildest 
and  most  phrenzied  moods  frequently  came 
upon  him  when  he  had  drunk  nothing  of  a 
stimulating  quality. 

During  alJ  this  time,  however,  he  managed 
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his affidrs  with  great  acateness  and  penetration; 
he  was  even^  hj  his  attorney,  Mr.Goostry, 
thought  to  know  so  well  what  he  was  about, 
that  he  now  suffered  him  to  perform  several  legal 
acts  that  were  necessary  to  cut  off  an  entail, 
which,  if  he  had  considered  him  as  a  person 
insane,  he  neither  ought,  nor,  as  it  is  said  he 
declared,  would  have  suffered  him  to  perform. 

When  his  rents  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  a 
receiver,  the  nomination  of  that  party  was  left 
to  himself.  He  appointed  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
a  person  who  had  been  taken  into  the  service 
of  Lord  Ferrers'  family  in  his  youth,  and  was 
then  his  lordship's  steward:  hoping,  probably, 
that  he  should  have  had  sufBcient  influence 
over  him  to  have  procured  some  deviation  from 
his  trust  in  his  favour.  But  speedily  dis- 
covering that  Mr.  Johnson's  integrity  was  un- 
assailable, from  that  time  he  seems  to  have 
conceived  a  deadly  and  implacable  resentment 
against  him. 

The  first  instance  of  the  earl's  displeasure 
was  his  sending  a  notice  to  Mr.  Johnson  to 
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quit  a  beneficial  farm  which  he  enjoyed  under 
his  lordship;  but  the  steward  producing  a 
lease,  previously  obtsdned  from  the  trustees,  the 
earl  desisted.  This  defeat,  added  to  a  sus- 
picion that  his  dependent  had  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Messrs.  Burslam  and  Cursan 
to  disappoint  him  of  a  certain  contract  for 
coal-mines,  preyed  upon  his  lordship's  mind, 
and,  it  is  imagined,  decided  him  on  taking 
signal  revenge. 

He  thought  proper,  however,  so  carefully 
to  dissemble  his  malice,  that  poor  Johnson 
fancied  he  was  upon  the  best  terms  with  his 
lord  at  the  very  period  the  earl  was  plotting  to 
destroy  him. 

The  peer  at  this  time  lived  at  Stanton- 
Harold,  a  country-seat  two  miles  distant  from 
Ashby-de-la- Zouch.  His  family  consisted  of 
himself,  Mrs.  Clifford  his  paramour,  her  four 
daughters,  and  five  servants.  The  steward 
resided  at  the  house  belonging  to  the  farm 
which  he  held  under  the  earl,  called  **  The 
Lount,"  half  a  mile  distant  from  Stanton. 
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On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  January,  his  lord- 
ship called  at  "  The  Lount,''  and  ordered  his 
steward  to  come  up  to  him  at  Stanton  on  the 
Friday  following,  the  18th,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  the  interval,  the  earl  took  care  that  at  the 
time  Mr.  Johnson  was  expected,  the  house 
should  be  as  empty  as  possible ;  his  two  men- 
servants,  being  all  his  lordship  kept  of  that 
sex,  were  sent  out  of  the  way ;  and,  at  three, 
Mrs.  Clifford  and  the  four  children  were 
ordered  to  walk  to  her  father's,  about  two 
miles  from  Stanton ;  so  that  only  three  maid- 
servants were  in  the  house  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  this  meeting. 

Very  shortly  after  the  house  was  thus  partially 
cleared,  Mr.  Johnson  came,  and  was  admitted 
by  one  of  the  female-servants.  He  was  told 
that  his  lordship  was  within,  and  in  his  room. 
The  intended  victim  immediately  went  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  The  earl  answered  the 
summons,  and  ordered  him  to  wait  in  the 
still-room.      After  he  had  been  there  a  few 
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minutesy  the  earl  made  his  appearance^  and, 
calling  him  to  his  own  room,  went  in  with 
him,  and  immediately  locked  the  door.  When 
they  were  thus  locked  in  together,  his  em- 
ployer first  ordered  him  to  settle  an  account, 
and  then  produced  a  paper  to  him,  purportmg, 
as  he  said,  to  be  a  confession  of  his  yillainy, 
and  required  him  to  sign  it.  Johnson  refused, 
and  expostulated.  His  lordship  then  drawing 
a  pistol,  which  he  had  charged  and  kept  in  his 
pocket  for  the  purpose,  presented  it,  and  bade 
his  victim  kneel  down.  The  poor  man  then 
knelt  down  upon  one  knee,  but  Lord  Ferrers 
cried  out  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  one  of  the 
female-servants  at  the  kitchen-door — ^"Down 
on  your  other  knee;  declare  what  you  have 
acted  against  Lord  Ferrers;  your  time  is 
come — you  must  die:  "  and  then  immediately 
fired.  The  ball  entered  the  steward's  body 
just  below  the  last  rib ;  yet  he  did  not  drop, 
but  rose  up  and  expressed  the  sensations  of  a 
dying  man,  both  by  his  looks  and  by  such 
broken  sentences  as  are  usually  uttered  in  such 
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drcumstances.  The  earl,  thongh  he  at  first  in- 
tended to  shoot  him  again,  on  finding  he  did  not 
drop,  abandoned  that  resolution  upon  hearing 
the  moans  of  the  poor  man,  and  seeing  the 
deathlike  change  in  his  countenance.  lEiia 
lordship  then  qtdtted  the  room,  having  been 
shut  up  in  it  with  his  unhappy  victim  about 
half  an  hour. 

Meanwhile,  the  report  of  the  pistol  having 
frightened  the  women  into  the  wash-house,  he 
called  out —  "  Who  is  there  ?  "  One  of  them 
soon  heard,  and  answered  him :  he  ordered  her 
to  see  for  one  of  the  men,  and  called  another 
to  assist  Mr.  Johnson  into  bed.  At  this  time 
his  lordship  was  perfectly  sober,  and  having 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Ejrkland,  a 
surgeon  who  lived  at  Ashby-de-larZouch,  he 
went  back  to  the  room  where  he  had  left; 
Mr.  Johnson  with  the  maid,  and  asked  him 
how  he  found  himself.  Johnson  replied,  that 
he  considered  himself  a  dying  man,  and  re- 
quested his  lordship  to  send  for  his  children. 
The  earl  consented ;  and  a  messenger  was  dis<^ 
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patched  to  ^^  The  Louht,"  to  tell  Miss  Johnson 
that  she  must  comeM;o  the  Hall  directly,  as  her 
father  was  taken  very  ill.  Upon  reaching  the 
Hall,  she  soon  learnt  what  had  happened,  and 
Lord  Ferrers  sent  a  female  servant  with  her 
up  to  the  room  into  which  her  father  had 
been  removed,  and  immediately  followed  him- 
self. The  sufferer  was  in  bed,  but  did  not 
address  his  daughter.  Lord  Ferrers  pulled 
down  the  clothes,  and  applied  a  pledget  dipt  in 
arquebusade  water  to  the  wound,  and  soon 
after  left  him.  From  the  time  the  act  was 
committed,  the  earl  continued  to  drink  porter 
till  he  became  intoxicated.  In  the  meantime, 
the  messenger  who  had  been  despatched  for 
the  surgeon  having  at  length  found  him  at  a 
neighbouring  village,  about  five  o'clock,  told 
him  that  his  assistance  was  wanted  for  Mr. 
Johnson  at  Stanton.     He  came  immediately. 

On  reaching  the  Hall,  the  peer  told  the 
surgeon  that  he  had  shot  Johnson,  but  believed 
that  he  was  more  frightened  than  hurt;  that 
he  had  intended  to  shoot  him  dead,  for  that  he 

II.  T 
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was  a  yillun^  and  deseryed  to  die;  ''but," 
added  he,  '*  now  that  I  ha^e  spared  his  life,  I 
desire  you  to  do  what  you  can  for  him."  The 
earl  at  the  same  time  desired  Kirkland  *^  not  to 
allow  him  to  be  seized,"  and  declared  that  if 
*^  any  should  attempt  it,  he  would  shoot  them." 

The  surgeon,  who  at  once  and  wisely  deter- 
mined to  adopt  that  course  which  might  keep 
Lord  Ferrers,  who  was  then  in  liquor,  from 
further  outrages,  told  him  that  he  "  should  not 
be  seized." 

The  patient  complaining  of  violent  pain, 
Mr.  Kirkland  prepared  to  probe  the  wound. 
The  earl  informed  him  of  the  direction  of  it, 
by  showing  him  how  he  held  the  pistol  when 
he  fired  it. 

Mr.  Kirkland  then  went  down  stairs  to  pre* 
pare  some  dressings,  and  Lord  Ferrers  soon 
after  left  the  room.  From  this  time,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  liquor,  which  he  continued  to 
drink,  took  efiect,  his  passions  became  more 
tumultuous,  and  the  transient  fit  of  compas- 
sion, mixed  with  fear  for  himself,  gave  way  to 
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starts  of  rage.  He  returned  to  the  room  where 
Johnson  lay  dying i  pulled  him  by  the  hair; 
called  him  a  yillain;  and  threatened  to  shoot 
him  through  the  head  I  The  last  time  he  went 
to  him^  he  was  with  great  difficulty  prevented 
from  tearing  the  clothes  off  the  bed,  which  he 
attempted  with  great  f urj,  that  he  might  strike 
him. 

A  proposal  was  then  made  to  his  lordship 
by  Mrs.  Clifford,  that  the  steward  should  be 
removed.  He  replied  —  "  He  shall  not  be 
removed ;  I  will  keep  him  here,  to  plague  the 
villain." 

Many  of  these  expressions  were  uttered  in 
the  hearing  of  his  agonized  daughter ;  and  yet, 
after  frightful  abuse  of  her  father,  the  peer 
told  Miss  Johnson  that  "if  he  (her  father)  died, 
he  (Lord  Ferrers)  would  take  care*  of  her 

*  Fending  the  interval  between  his  conviction  and 
execution,  the  wretched  man  made  a  will,  by  which  he 
left  1,300/*  to  Mr.  Johnson's  children.  The  will  thus 
made,  after  sentence^  was  invalid ;  but  it  was  understood 
that  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  provision  was  subse* 
quently  settled  on  the  parties. 
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and  the  family — provided  they  did  not  prose^ 
cute/* 

Before  his  lordship  went  to  bed,  which  was 
between  eleven  and  twelve,  he  expressed  to 
Mr.  Kirkland  his  conviction  that  he  conld, 
if  he  would,  set  the  affair  in  such  a  light  as  to 
prevent  his  being  seized ;  desired  that  he  might 
see  him  in  the  morning  before  he  went  away ; 
and  declared  that  he  would  rise  at  any  hour. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  carrying  out  his  plan,  told 
the  earl  that  he  **  might  go  to  rest  in  safety ;" 
and  his  lordship  retired  to  bed.  The  surgeon, 
for  his  own  sake,  was  very  solicitous  to  get 
Mr.  Johnson  removed,  because,  if  he  died 
where  he  was,  contrary  to  the  assurances 
which  he  had  given  his  lordship,  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  own  life  would  be 
in  danger.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Lord  Fer- 
rers was  in  bed,  he  went  and  told  Mr.  Johnson 
that  he  would  take  care  he  should  be  removed 
with  all  expedition;  hastened  to  the  Lount, 
and  haTOig  fitted  up  an  easy  chair  with  two 
poles  by  way  of  sedan,  and  procured  a  guard. 
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returned  about  two  o'clock,  and  carried  Mr. 
Johnson  to  his  house  without  much  fatigue. 
There  he  languished  till  nine  the  next  morning, 
and  then  expired. 

The  next  care  was  to  secure  the  murderer. 
This  was  not  effected  till  six  in  the  evening. 
When  seized,  the  earl  declared  he  "  had  killed 
a  villain,  and  that  he  gloried  in  the  Jact." 
From  Stanton,  the  earl  was  taken  in  custody 
to  a  public-house  at  Ashbj-de-la-Zouch :  there 
he  remained  till  the  Monday  following. 

During  this  interval  a  coroner's  inquest  had 
been  held,  and  the  jury  had  returned  a  verdict 
of  "  WILFUL  mubdeiel"  From  Ashby-de-1^ 
Zouch,  Lord  Ferrers  was  sent  to  Leicester  gaol. 
Thence,  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  was 
conveyed  in  his  own  carriage  and  six,  under  a 
strong  guard,  to  London,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  13th  of  February. 

Being  carried  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  coroner's  inquest  being  read,  he  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  black  rod, 
and  ordered  to  the  Tower,  where  he  arrived 
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flboat  rix  in  tbe  erenin^  hsving  bduiTed 
daring  the  whole  jonrney,  and  at  bis  eook- 
mitmenty  with  great  calnmesB  and  propriety. 
He  was  confined  in  the  round  tower  near  the 
drawbridge;  two  wardens  were  constantly  in 
the  room  with  him,  and  one  at  the  door ;  two 
sentinels  were  posted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  and  one  upon  the  draw-bridge,  with 
fixed  bayonets;  and  from  this  time  the  gates 
were  ordered  to  be  shut  eadi  evening  an  hour 
earlier  than  nsnaL 

On  the  16th  of  April,  having  been  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower  two  months  and  two  day^ 
he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  specially  assembled  for  that  purpose; 
Lord  Henley,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal^ 
having  been  created  Lord  High  Steward  for 
the  occarion.  The  accusation  was  easily  sub-* 
stautiated.  His  lordship,  in  his  defence,  ex- 
amined several  witnesses  to  prove  his  insanity, 
none  of  whom  proved  such  an  insanity  as 
made  him  not  accountable  for  his  actions. 
The  earl  managed  this  part  of  the  defence 
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himself  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  perfect 
recollection  of  mind^  and  considerable  shrewd-* 
ness  of  understanding.  He  alluded  to  the 
painful  necessity  laid  on  him  of  attempting, 
by  evidence,  to  prove  himself  a  lunatic,  that  he 
might  not  be  deemed  a  murderer,  with  some 
show  of  sensibility;  and  when  he  found  that 
his  plea  was  unavailing,  confessed  that  he  made 
it  only  to  gratify  his  friends;  that  he  was 
always  averse  to  it  himself;  and  that  it  had 
prevented  what  he  had  proposed,  and  what 
perhaps  might  have  somewhat  mitigated  the 
heinousness  of  the  accusation. 

On  the  17  th  the  evidence  closed,  and  Lord 
Ferrers  was  unanimously  found  guilty  of  felony 
and  murder. 

On  the  18th,  at  two  o'clock,  the  Lord  High 
Steward  pronounced  sentence :  ^^  That  his  lord* 
ship  be  carried  back  to  the  prison  of  the  Tower 
from  whence  he  came,  and  from  thence  to  the 
place  of  execution,  on  Monday  next,  and  there 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead; 
after  which  his  body  was  to  be  delivered  to 
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Sorgeons'  Hall  to  be  dissected  and  anatomiaEed.* 
(At  this  part  of  the  sentence  the  earl  exclaimed 
hastily  ''  God  forbid  T  bat  speedily  recollecting 
himself,  added,  ''  Go^$  will  be  doneT)  Sub- 
sequently the  Lord  High  Steward  took  notice;, 
that  by  the  act  of  Parliament  the  Lords,  his 
judges,  had  a  power  of  respiting  his  sentence 
to  Monday,  May  5tlL  The  prisoner  then  read 
a  paper  in  which  he  expressed  his  concern  for 
the  trouble  he  had  given,  and  be^ed  their  lord* 
ships  to  recommend  him  to  the  king  for  mercy. 

On  the  20th,  petitions  in  behalf  of  the  con* 
demned  criminal  were  presented  to  his  Majesty 
by  the  unhappy  man's  mother,  sbter,  and 
brother. 

Meanwhile,  a  scaffold  was  erected  under  the 
gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  part  of  it,  about  a  yard 
square,  was  raised  about  eighteen  inches  above 
the  rest  of  the  floor.  It  was  so  contrived  as  to 
sink  down  upon  a  signal  given.  The  whole 
was  covered  with  black  baize. 

These  preparations  intelligibly  indicated  that 
the  earl's  '^  Closing  Scene  "  was  at  hand. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May,  about 
nine  o'clock,  the  body  of  Lord  Ferrers  was 
demanded  of  the  keeper  at  the  gates  of  the 
Tower,  by  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex. His  lordship  being  informed  of  it, 
sent  a  message  to  the  sheriffs,  requesting  that 
he  might  go  in  his  own  carriage  instead  of  the 
mourning  coach  which  had  been  provided  by 
his  friends;  and  his  request  being  granted,  he 
entered  his  own  landau,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
with  Mr  Humphries,  Chaplain  of  the  Tower, 
whQ  had  been  admitted  to  his  lordship  that 
morning  for  the  first  time ;  the  carriage  w&b 
brought  to  the  outward  gate  of  the  Tower 
by  the  officers  of  that  fortresss,  and  was  there 
delivered  to  the  sheriffs.  Here  Mr.  Sheriff 
Vaillant  entered  the  vehicle;  and  expressing 
his  concern  at  having  so  melancholy  a  duty  to 
perform,  the  earl  replied,  ^^He  was  much  obliged 
to  him,  and  took  it  kindly  that  he  accompanied 
him."  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  light-colored 
clothes  embroidered  with  silver,  said  to  be  his 
wedding  suit ;  and  soon  after  Mr.  Vaillant  joined 
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the  earl  remarked,  bj  way  of  explanatioiiy 
Ton  may  perhapSy  mr,  think  it  atrange  to  see 
me  in  this  dreas^  bat  I  haye  my  particalar 
reaaons  for  it" 

The  procession  moved  so  slowly,  that  the 
criminal  was  two  hours  and  three  quarters  in 
his  carriage;  but  during  the  whole  time  he 
appeared  perfectly  easy  and  composed,  though 
he  often  expressed  his  desire  to  have  it  over, 
saying,  '*  that  the  apparatus  of  death,  and  the 
passing  through  such  crowds  of  people,  were 
ten  times  worse  than  death  itself."  He  told 
the  sheriff  that  ^'he  had  written  to  the  king  to 
beg  that  he  might  suffer  where  his  ancestor  the 
Earl  of  Essex  had  suffered,  and  was  in  greater 
hopes  of  obtaining  that  favour,  as  he  had  the 
honour  of  quartering  part  of  the  same  arms, 
and  of  being  allied  to  his  Majesty ;  and  that  he 
thought  it  was  hard  that  he  must  die  at  the  place 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  common  felons." 
As  he  proceeded  onwards,  the  guilty  man 
observing  the  great  concourse  of  people,  asked 
the  sheriff  (Mr,  Vaillant)  if  he  "  had  ever  ob- 
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served  so  many  persons  collected  on  a  similar 
occasion?"  and^  upon  his  answering  in  the 
negative^  rejoined^  "  I  suppose  it  is  because  they 
never  saw  a  lard  hanged  before  I " 

Mr.  Humphries^  the  chaplain,  now  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  world  would  natu- 
rally be  very  inquisitive  concerning  the  religion 
his  lordship  professed,  and  asked  him  ^*  if  he 
chose  to  say  anything  upon  that  subject  ?  ^  To 
which  his  lordship  replied,  ^^that  he  did  not 
think  himself  accountable  to  the  world  for  his 
sentiments  on  religion;  but  that  he  always 
believed  in,  and  adored  one  God,  the  Maker  of 
all  things ;  —  that  whatever  his  notions  were 
he  had  never  propagated  them,  or  endeavoured 
to  gain  any  persons  over  to  his  persuasion ;  — 
that  all  countries  and  nations  had  a  form  of 
religion  by  which  the  people  were  governed, 
and  he  looked  upon  whoever  disturbed  them 
in  it  as  an  enemy  to  society ;  —  that  he  very 
much  blamed  Lord  Bolingbroke  for  permitting 
his  sentiments  on  religion  to  be  published  to 
the  world ;  —  that  the  many  sects  and  disputes 
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which  happen  aboat  leligioo,  hare  ahnoet 
tamed  momlity  oot  of  doon;  —  that  he  ooold 
never  belieye,  what  some  sectazies  teadi,  that 
fiuth  alone  will  aaye  mankind;  so  that  if  a 
man^  just  before  he  dies,  should  bslj  only  ^  I 
believe,'  that  Aat  alone  saves  him." 

As  for  the  crime  for  which  he  saffeied,  he 
declared  **  that  he  was  under  particular  circum- 
stances ;  that  he  had  met  with  so  many  crosses 
and  vexations,  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  did;" 
and  most  solemnly  protested  "  that  he  had  not 
the  least  malice  towards  Mr.  Johnson."  When 
the  procession  neared  Drury  Lane,  he  said  he 
'^  was  thirsty,  and  should  be  glad  of  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water."  On  the  sheriff's  represent- 
ing to  him  '^  that  to  stop  for  the  purpose  would 
naturally  draw  a  greater  crowd  about  him, 
which  might  possibly  disturb  and  incommode 
him,  yet  if  his  Lordship  still  desired  it,  his 
wish  should  be  granted ; "  he  readily  replied, 
"  That  is  true ;  I  say  no  more,  let  us  by  no 
means  stop." 

As  they  approached  the  place  of  execution. 
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Lord  Ferrers  told  the  sheriff  "  that  there  was 
a  person  waiting  in  a  coach  hard  by,  for  whom 
he  had  a  yery  sincere  regard,  and  of  whom  he 
should  be  glad  to  take  leave  before  he  died;" 
to  which  the  sheriff  answered,  that  ^*  if  his 
lordship  insisted  upon  it,  it  should  be  so ;  but 
that  he  wished  his  lordship,  for  his  own  sake, 
would  decline  it,  lest  the  sight  of  a  person  for 
whom  he  had  so  great  a  regard,  should  unman 
lum,  and  deprive  him  of  the  fortitude  he  pos- 
sessed : "  to  which  the  earl  replied,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  ^*  Sir,  if  you  think  I  am 
wrong,  I  submit;"  and  upon  the  sheriff's 
telling  his  lordship,  that  if  he  had  anything  to 
deliver  to  that  person,  or  anyone  else,  he  would 
faithfully  do  it,  the  earl  delivered  to  him  a 
pocket-book,  in  which  was  a  bank  note,  and  a 
ring,  and  a  purse  with  some  guineas,  in  order 
to  be  delivered  to  that  person :  which  were 
delivered  accordingly. 

His  lordship's  passage  from  the  Tower  to 
Tyburn  took  up  almost  three  hours ;  he  reached 
the  place  of  execution  about  a  quarter  before 
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twelve.  A  detachment  of  horse  and  foot 
surrounded  the  gallows,  which  was  covered 
with  black  baize;  a  square  scaffold  erected 
round  it  was  similarly  decorated.  His  lordship 
walked  up  the  stairs  firmly  and  calmly,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand.  After  a  pause  of  a  few- 
moments,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Humphries  asked 
^*  if  he  chose  to  join  in  prayer."  This  he  de* 
dined.  Upon  which  the  chaplain  asked  him, 
if  he  "  would  join  with  him  in  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer?"  He  readily  assented,  observing,  he 
*' always  thought  it  a  fine  prayer."  They 
therefore  knelt  down  on  two  cushions  covered 
with  black  baize;  when  the  earl,  with  an 
audible  voice,  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
afterwards,  with  great  energy,  exclaimed,  "  O 
God,  forgive  me  all  my  errors,  pardon  all  my 
sins."  Then  rising,  he  took  leave  of  the  sheriffs 
and  chaplain,  thanking  them  for  the  civility  they 
had  shown  him,  and  made  Mr.  Yaillant  a  present 
of  his  watch.  He  then  signified  his  desire  that 
his  body  might  be  buried  at  Breedon,  or  Staun- 
ton, in  Leicestershire. 
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His  lordship  then  called  for  the  executioner, 
who  immediately  came  to  him,  and  asked  him 
forgiveness:  to  which  the  wretched  man  re- 
plied, '*  I  freely  forgive  you  as  I  do  all  man- 
kind, and  hope  myself  to  be  forgiven." 

Then  (by  mistake)  he  gave  five  guineas  to 
the  executioner's  assistant,  which  was  im- 
mediately demanded  by  the  master;  but  the 
fellow  refused  to  resign  it,  and  a  dispute 
ensued,  which  might  have  discomposed  his  lord- 
ship, had  not  Mr.  YaiUant  instantly  silenced 
them. 

The  executioner  then  proceeded  to  do  his 
duty,  to  which  his  lordship  submitted  with  great 
resignation.  His  neckcloth  being  taken  ofi^ 
a  white  cap,  which  he  had  brought  in  his  pocket, 
was  put  on  his  head;  his  arms  were  secured 
with  a  black  sash ;  and  the  halter,  which  was 
a  common  one,  was  put  round  his  neck.  He 
advanced  by  three  steps  to  the  elevated  part 
of  the  scaffold,  and  standing  imder  the  cross-* 
beam  which  went  over  it,  asked  the  execu-* 
tioner,  "  Am  I  right  f  " 
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Then  the  cap  was  drawn  oyer  his  face,  and 
upon  a  signal  given  by  the  sheriff  (for  his  lord* 
ship  upon  being  before  asked  declined  to  give 
one  himself)  that  part  on  which  he  stood 
instantly  sank  down  beneath  his  feet,  leaving 
him  entirely  suspended.  He  struggled  for  a 
few  moments,  but  was  soon  despatched  by  the 
pressure  of  the  executioner.  Having  hung  an 
hour  and  five  minutes,  the  body  was  cut  down^ 
and  conveyed  by  the  sheriffs  to  Surgeons'  Hall^ 
to  undergo  the  remainder  of  the  sentence.  He 
was  only  eight  minutes  on  the  scaffold  be- 
fore his  execution.  The  assembled  spectators, 
struck  with  the  novelty  of  seeing  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain  in  such  a  situation,  doomed  to 
death  for  the  dreadful  crime  of  murder,  and 
suffering  like  a  common  malefactor  for  taking 
the  life  of  one  of  their  own  rank,  beheld  the 
scene  in  respectful  silence. 

From  Tyburn  the  lifeless  corpse  was  brought 
in  a  coffin  lined  with  white  satin;  the  hat 
of  the  deceased  and  the  halter  lay  at  his  feet. 
Upon  the  coffin-lid  was  a  plate  with  the  brief 
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inscription  —  "  Laurence,  Earl  Ferrers,  suffered 
May  5th,  1760." 

All  this  is  painful,  humiliating,  discouraging. 
But  worse  remains  behind.  Another  point 
presents  itself.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  unhappy  man's  infidel  impressions  were  not 
retained  by  him  to  the  last. 

Shortly  before  his  leaving  the  Tower  he  is 
said  to  have  written  the  following  lines;  and 
that  he  was  proceeding  with  them  when  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  the  wardens  who  attended 
him:  — 

"  In  douht  I  live^  in  doubt  I  die; 
Yet  undismayed  the  vast  abyss  Til  try, 
And  plunge  into  eternity. 
Through  rugged  paths " 

A  frightful  avowal  for  one  in  his  fearful  cir^ 
cumstances.  Again,  was  his  dyiqg  declaration 
smicere  and  truthful,  that  he  ^^  had  forgiven  all 
mankind?" — In  it  was  his  unhappy  wife  in- 
eluded  f 

He  had  often  expressed  himself  to  this 
effect: — ^^I  date  my   misfortunes  from  the 

II.  u 
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day  of  my  marriage ;"  and  when  the  morning  of 
his  execution  arrived,  he  took  out  a  white  suit, 
richly  embroidered  with  silver,  remarking^ 
<<  This  is  the  suit  in  which  I  was  married,  and  in 
which  I  will  die." 

What  impression  did  he  wish  the  world  to 
gather  from  this  incident?  Was  he  desirous 
it  should  be  understood  that  he  connected  his 
guilty  life  and  ignominious  end  with  his  ill- 
starred  marriage  ?  Did  he  wish  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  his  truly  unfortunate  wife  was 
blameable?  and  was  he  carefiil  that  his  un- 
seemly attire  on  this  memorable  morning  should 
be  an  indirect  but  bitter  reproach  to  her? 

If  so,  had  he  really  forgiven  her? 

We  know  not.  To  the  very  last  his  life 
appears  the  sport  of  unholy  influences. 

He  had  ample  need  of  forgiveness.  Sparingly 
did  he  sue  for  it.  Lightly  did  he  profess  con- 
trition for  the  dreary  past.  But  to  One  who 
'^knoweth  our  firame,  and  remembereth  that 
we  are  but  dust;"  to  One  who  is  ''rich  in 
mercy  "  and  delighteth  to  pardon,  let  us  humbly 
and  reverentially  leave  him. 
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CHAP.  X. 

MRS.  PARTIS  OF  BATH.  I 

"  O !  God,  the  Father  and  the  Friend 

I 

Of  all  the  human  race ;  ; 

Whose  boundless  mercies  neyer  end, 

But  speed  thro*  time  and  space ;  , 

May  we  to  all  who  suffer  need, 

Our  cheerful  aid  impart ; 
The  naked  feed,  the  hungry  dothe, 

And  bind  the  broken  heart. 

**  Teach  man  to  love  his  fellow  man, 

Tho'  lowly  be  his  lot ; 
And  as  thy  sun  alike  doth  shine 

On  palace  and  on  cot — 
So  may  we  all,  abroad,  at  home, 

In  sunshine  or  in  storm, 
A  brother  or  a  sister  own 

In  every  human  form* 

"  Oh !  grant  to  all  whom  Thou  hast  blessed 
With  earthly  wealth  and  might, 
The  will  to  succour  the  distressed. 
To  use  thy  gifts  aright — 
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fined  to  the  tongue,  induced  him  to  relinquish 
his  profession.  He  could  communicate  his  sen- 
timents only  by  his  pen;  and  after  nine  years  of 
suffering,  longed  for  death.  He  was  childless, 
and  without  kindred.  His  wife's  impression 
was,  that  her  family,  consisting  of  a  sister  and 
some  nephews  and  nieces,  were  all  sufficiently 
provided  for.  He  avowed  his  intention  of 
leaving  her  all  his  property  for  her  life,  and 
consulted  her  on  the  disposal  of  it  after  her 
death.  He  suggested  a  public  charity;  she  # 
the  expediency  of  a  previous  enquiry  into  the 
actual  state  of  that  institution,  and  the  funds 
which  it  might  possess  for  its  permanent  sup- 
port. After  careful  investigation,  it  was  found 
that  ample  provision  had  been  made  for  it. 
She  then  mentioned  to  him  what  had  long 
dwelt  on  her  own  mind,  that  among  the  nu- 
merous British  charities  a  class  of  claimants 
had  been  overlooked — ladies  who  had  been 
reduced  by  the  death  of  their  fathers,  or  hus- 
bands, from  a  state  of  competence  and  comfort, 
to  a  pittance  insufficient  or  scarcely  sufficient 
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for  their  bare  support  in  the  decline  of  life; 
^  the  anguish  of  whose  souls  is  increased 
tenfold  by  cultivation  of  mind,  and  by  an 
acquired  taste  for  intellectual  and  moral  grati- 
fication." He  received  the  suggestion  with 
marks  of  high  approbation,  even  (for  he  was 
himself  a  man  of  the  most  benevolent  disn 
position)  clapping  his  hands  in  ecstacy.  The 
subject  was  renewed  from  day  to  day.  with 
increased  satisfaction;  and  he  hoped  to  have 
seen  the  projected  asylum  commenced  during 
what  might  remain  to  him  of  life.  In  July, 
1820,  he  purchased  for  the  purpose  three  acres 
of  land  in  the  parish  of  Weston,  near  Bath, 
and  under  the  requirements  of  the  Mortmain 
Act  enrolled  the  deed  in  Chancery.  To  secure 
this  land  to  a  charitable  purpose,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  wait  twelve  months.  He  died  within 
six  weeks.  To  provide  against  any  contingent 
obstructions  his  widow  might  experience,  he 
had  in  the  short  interval  made  his  will,  and 
left  the  whole  of  his  property,  unconditionally, 
to  her  sole  icse  and  absolute  disposaL 
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Immediately  on  his  demifle,  his  widow  ex- 
pressed her  earnest  deore  to  accomplish  the 
foundation  of  that  college  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  him  :  a  collie  for  providing  an  asylum 
for  thirty  decayed  gentlewomen^  being  widows 
and  daughters  of  clergymen,  merchants,  or 
professional  men,  whom  adverse  fortune  had 
deprived  of  brighter  prospects;  and  where  it 
was  hoped  they  would  find  rest  and  comfort  in 
the  evening  of  their  days. 

She  lost  no  time  in  making  known  her  in- 
tentions to  her  legal  adviser.  He  suggested 
measures  of  precaution,  and  particularly  that 
she  should,  during  several  subsequent  tenns, 
advertise  for  the  heir  of  her  husband ;  who,  if 
any  such  could  be  found,  would  have  inherited 
the  land,  and  whatever  houses  she  might  have 
built  upon  it. 

Various  difficulties  presented  themselves. 
Successive  delays  occurred.  Obstacles,  not 
foreseen,  impeded  the  scheme ;  and  Mrs.  Partis 
became  ^' sadly  apprehensive  of  ultimate  failure.'' 
Be-assured  at  length  by  trust  in  Grod,  she  de- 
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termined  on  purchasing,  for  750/.,  another  piece 
of  land,  nearly  contiguous  to  that  which  re^ 
mained  still  liable  to  be  claimed  by  any  person 
who  might  prove  himself  to  be  heir  of  Mr.  Partis. 

A  person  had  by  this  time  written  from 
Northumberland  to  enquire  of  a  solicitor  in 
Bath  the  christian  name  of  Mr.  Partis ;  but  soon 
after  he  had  learnt  that  in  the  event  of  success 
he  could  obtain  nothing  more  than  a  field  which 
had  cost  800Z.,  he  abandoned  his  claim.  The 
second  purchase  for  750/.  was  made  in  October, 
1823,  the  deed  duly  enrolled,  and  she  began  to 
hope  that  she  might  survive  the  required  period 
of  procrastination.  While  awaiting  the  law's 
delays,  many  plans  and  models  for  the  intended 
building  were  submitted  to  her. 

One  of  these  she  rejected  at  once,  because  it 
was  filled  by  casemented  windows.  "I  will 
never,"  said  she,  "  allow  my  gentlewomen,  who 
will  have  been  used  to  the  comforts,  perhaps 
elegancies  of  life,  to  be  reminded  of  their  re- 
duced circumstances  every  time  they  look 
through  their  windows."     Another  design  in 
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the  Grothic  style  was  placed  before  her.  Ulti- 
mately she  adopted  the  present  style  of  build- 
ing,  because  it  combined,  with  economy  and 
simple  neatness,  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  to 
the  occupiers. 

The  building  of  the  college  cost  her  little 
less  than  203000/.;  and  very  soon  required  re- 
pairs.  These  she  made  good  yearly  out  of  the 
limited  income  she  had  reserved  for  herself. 

To  the  original  endowment,  moreover,  of 
30,000Z.  3  per  cent.,  she  subsequently  added 
8,000Z.  for  the  stipend  of  the  chaplain,  and  for 
other  purposes.  To  this  sum  (38,000Z.)  she 
added  the  fee  simple  of  the  field  first  purchased, 
which  may  eventually  prove  a  source  of  large 
income,  if  let  upon  building  leases;  and  also 
the  reversion  of  11,000Z.  after  the  decease  of 
her  five  nieces. 

The  amount  of  aid  rendered  by  this  extra- 
ordinary woman  to  various  public  charities,  it 
is  unhappily  impossible  to  trace.  She  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  large  sums  of  money  at  a 
time  from  her  banker,  and  distributing  them 
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in  charity,  without  preserving  any  account  of 
their  appropriation. 

Some  noble  acts  of  mercy  were  revealed  after 
her  death  only  by  the  very  few  letters  of  thanks 
which  she  had  preserved ;  and  these  in  many 
instances,  in  acknowledging  present  gifts,  refer 
to  farmer  donations  of  which  there  is  no  record 
whatsoever!  It  must  moreover  be  distinctly 
stated,  in  attempting  to  form  an  estimate  of 
her  character,  that  on  the  death  of  her  husband^ 
though  put  into  unconditional  possession  of  his 
wealthy  she  at  once  gave  up  all  expensive  super^ 

JluitieSy  her  carriage^  her  men^servantSy  and  all 
costly  charges  of  her  establishmenty  retaining  only 
the  house  in  Pulteney»streety  Bathy  and  two  female 
domestics.  She  not  only  determined  to  found 
at  once  her  asylum  for  the  fatherless  and 
widows  who  had  seen  better  days ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  to  aid 
other  institutions  already  in  operation,  as  soon 
as    she    had    acquainted    herself    with    their 

.  designs,  the  support  they  had  obtained,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted. 
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Even  while  harassed  with  the  obstacles  which 
the  law  had  interposed  to  the  commencement 
of  her  great  work,  she  was  anxious  to  enter 
upon  her  general  career  of  charity.  In  1822, 
before  she  had  purchased  the  second  site  for 
the  college,  she  became  a  life-governor  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
contributing  the  usual  benefaction  of  211^  and 
gave  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  lOOZ.,  and  to 
the  Boyal  Hospital  of  Bethlehem,  lOOZ. 

In  1823,  to  the  Befuge  for  the  Destitute, 
100/. 

In  1825,  to  a  charity*  "  for  educating, 
clothing,  and  wholly  maintaining  fifty-one  poor 
girls  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whether 
orphans  or  not,  and  especially  designed  for 
those  whose  parents  have  moved  in  a  respect- 
able sphere,"  100/. 

In  1826,  to  the  Befuge  for  the  Destitute,  a 
second  donation  of  100/.  And  having  acci- 
dentally heard  of  a  poor  artist  in  an  adjoining 

*  "  The  Ladies'  Charity,"  a  not  very  definite  or  in- 
telligible designation. 
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street  who  was  dying,  this  good  Samaritan 
promptly  visited  him,  and  gladdened  his  last 
hours  by  an  assurance,  faithfully  fulfilled,  that 
a  religious  education  should  be  given  to  his 
only  child.  For  this  purpose,  she  handed  over 
to  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  1051.  for  his 
immediate  admission;  and  shortly  afterwards 
another  105Z.  to  the  same  charity  without  con- 
dition. In  the  same  year  she  gave  21Z.  to 
**  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,"  and  105Z.  to  the  "  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  The  foregoing  dona- 
tions were  made  while  she  had  on  her  hands 
the  building  of  her  college. 

In  1827  she  gave  to  public  charities,  in  sums 
varying  from  200Z.  to  50Z.,  the  gross  amount  of 
4051  In  1828  she  dispensed,  to  similar  in- 
stitutions, no  less  a  sum  than  1700Z.  I  This 
included  a  donation  of  1050Z.  to  that  admirable 
charity,  "The  National  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion." In  1829,  from  the  same  generous  source, 
came  a  series  of  well-considered  benefactions, 
again  amounting  to  1700Z.     Among  these  was 
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a  gift  of  1000/.  to  Christ's  Hospital)  and  an- 
other of  100/.  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec^  '^  to  be 
applied  by  him  in  assisting  to  build  churches," 
which  his  lordship  acknowledges  to  be  ^^  not  the 
first  donation  you  have  contributed  to  this  pur- 
pose." The  year  1830  witnessed  her  distribution 
of  no  less  than  6000/.  in  sums  of  three  thousand 
EACH  to  the  ^^  London  Orphan  Asylum,"  and 
to  the  "  St.  Anne's  Society's  SchooLsu" 

In  1831  her  charitable  donations  amounted 
to  400/.  In  the  following  year  they  rose  to 
420/.  In  1833  she  dispensed  300/.,  and  in 
1834  no  greater  extent  can  be  traced  than 
90/.  In  1835  they  amounted  to  300/,  In 
1836  her  beneficent  spirit  indulged  itself  in  the 
disbursement  of  no  less  a  sum  than  2250/, 
This  included  a  gift  of  2000/.  sterling  to  the 
"  National  Benevolent  Institution,"  a  benefac- 
tion memorable  for  its  amount,  still  more  so 
for  its  object  It  purchased  in  the  Three  per 
Cent.  Consols  2279/.  4^. ;  the  interest  thereof, 
68/,  7«.  6^.  per  annum,  divisible  into  three 
sums  of  22/.  15^.  6c/.,  was  to  be  paid  half-yearly 
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to  three  reduced  gentlewomen^  who  had  been 
unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  bounty  of  this 
most  valuable  institution.  The  endowment  is^ 
with  perfect  propriety,  called  **Mrs.  Partis' 
Benevolent  Fund." 

The  year  1837  furnishes  us  with  an  analogous 
case  of  well-considered  bounty :  to  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  sons  of  the  clergy  she  gave,  first, 
in  May,  lOOOZ.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  and  in 
November,  2000Z. ;  on  this  condition,  that  the 
dividends  arising  from  the  3000Z.,  amounting 
annually  to  90/.,  should  be  appropriated,  in 
equal  portions,  to  nine  widows^  or  fatherless  un- 
married daughters^  of  clergymen,  who  might  at 
any  time  be  inmates  of  Partis  College*  She  had 
found  that  some  of  the  most  deserving  appli- 
cants for  admission  into  her  college  were  dis- 
qualified, from  not  possessing  a  certain  income 
of  20/.  per  annum ;  for  such  ladies,  and  for  those 
who  might  have  only  20/.^  she  designed  these 
annuities  of  10/. 

She  also  gave  in  this  year  300/.  to  Eling'a 
College. 
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In  1839,  the  year  in  which  she  made  her 
will,  she  gave^  in  preference  to  bequeathinff, 
to  various  religious  and  charitable  societies, 
27002.  These  were  in  fact  her  legacies  to 
these  several  institutions;  but  by  bestowing 
them  in  her  lifetime,  she  saved  that  obnoxious 
and  oppressive  impost  called  legacy  duty, — 
levied  on  all  charitable  bequests  alike, — and 
which,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  it  is  hoped 
a  just  government  will  ere  long  repeal. 

One  donation  only  remains  to  be  recorded. 
Orphans  preferred  irresistible  claims  on  her 
sympathies.  To  these  she  invariably  responded. 
Since  entering  on  her  career  of  beneficence,  a 
noble  institution,  an  Infant  Orphan  Asylum, 
had  been  established  at  Wanstead,  ^^  for  the 
reception  of  bereaved  children  from  the  earliest 
period  of  life,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire." This  needful  and  admirably-managed 
charity  was  after  her  own  heart.  She  was  al- 
ways most  tenderly  disposed  towards  infants; 
she  affectionately  regarded  those  who  had  lost 
the  affections  and  care  of  parents;    and  she 
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ever  preferred  those  institutions  which  were 
restricted  to  no  particular  locality,  but  dis- 
pensed their  bounty  most  diffusively.  Of  this 
important  charity  she  had  from  the  first  made 
herself  a  life-governor  by  a  payment  of  251. 
The  last  donation  she  gave  of  any  large  amount 
was  for  the  benefit  of  this  asylum,  by  an  order 
on  her  banker  for  500/.  This  took  place  in 
1840. 

From  this  date  she  seems  to  have  considered 
that  the  residue  of  her  property,  which,  after  a 
few  legacies,  she  had  bequeathed  to  a  favourite 
nephew,  should  not  be  infringed  upon.  She 
relaxed  not  in  her  habits  of  general  economy 
and  self-denial;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state 
that  the  amount  of  the  residue  was  not,  as  had 
been  expected,  inconsiderable. 

She  .continued  her  visits  to  the  college,  and 
was  absent  from  the  anniversary  meeting  only 
once  from  indisposition,  namely,  on  the  last 
meeting  of  the  trustees  before  her  death,  which 
happened,  after  no  very  long  illness,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1846.     She  was  buried  in  a  private 
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manner^  according  to  her  directions  to  her  re* 
presentative^  in  the  new  cemetery  near  Bath. 

Beverting  to  her  college,  so  properly  iden- 
tified with  her  name,  her  prindpal  care  was 
that  the  inmates  should  be  '^  members  of  the 
National  Church,  sincerely  attached  to  her 
doctrines,  and  communicants  at  her  altar." 
Next  to  her  humble  piety  and  universal  bene- 
Tolence,  the  ruling  principle  of  her  heart  and 
mind  was  her  decided  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  England.  She  considered  that  churdb  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  Gospel  truth,  the  most 
faithful  directress  of  devotion,  and  the  surest 
guide  of  Christian  charity. 

In  her  casual  bounties,  when  bodily  or  mental 
sufferings  claimed  her  relief,  she  never  cared  to 
enquire  into  the  creed  of  the  sufferers ;  but  in 
her  greater  charities,  when  she  wished  to  sup- 
port societies  formed  for  promoting  and  pro- 
pagating Christian  truth,  and  for  the  education 
of  children,  especially  orphans,  in  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  she  felt  it  to  be  her 
duty  to  prefer  those  which  professed  and  taught 
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the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Well 
read  in  history,  she  dreaded  Bomanism.  Then 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  she 
bewailed,  as  much  as  she  condemned,  every 
species  of  dissent  and  schism.  While  she  ac- 
knowledged her  general  duty  according  to  her 
ability  ^'  to  do  good  unto  all  men,"  she  believed 
it  to  be  her  "special"  duty  to  do  good  to 
^*  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  feith," 

**  Forgive  her  this  wrong." 

Akin  to  the  care  she  took  to  fill  her  mansions 
with  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
her  anxiety  that  her  college  should  be  con* 
sidered  for  ever  open  to  such  applicants  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  She  often  expressed 
anxiety  that  it  should  on  no  account  be  sup- 
posed a  mere  local  charity,  or  that  any  pre- 
ference, except  for  greater  want  or  higher 
claims,  should  be  given  to  applicants  who  might 
chance  to  be  living  in  its  vicinity.  Few  indeed 
of  those  inmates  whom  she  herself  selected  had 
dwelt  near  the  college  or  even  in  the  adjacent 
counties.      Sixty-four  ladies  have  been  shel- 
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tered  within  its  walls;  among  these,  six 
widows  and  seventeen  daughters  of  dergymen, 
including  daughters  of  a  bishop,  a  temporal 
peer  of  parliament,  and  a  dean. 

One  whose  position  gave  him  ample  oppor* 
tunities  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  her 
character,  thus  writes  to  me:  ''Her  whole 
mind  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  con« 
viction,  that  she  ought  to  use  her  fortune  as  a 
talent  committed  to  her  trust;  but  not  this 
alone.  She  appeared  to  take  delight  in  re- 
Heving  the  distresses  of  her  fellow-creatures^ 
and  in  devising  the  best  means  of  doing  so 
judiciously.  Her  banker.  Sir  Charles  Price^ 
observed  in  my  hearing  after  her  death,  that  in 
or  about  the  year  1843,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  try  and  restrain  her  liberality  with  respect 
to  new  charities,  as  otherwise  her  desire  of 
giving  would  have  entrenched  upon  her  own 
means  of  support.  The  plain  and  frugal  way 
in  which  she  livedy  was  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  she  expended 
in  charity.     As  to  her  religious  views,  her  mind 
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wafi  deeply  impreseed  with  a  sense  of  the  errors 
of  Popery.  She  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had 
an  abhorrence  of  the  system*  Bespecting  the 
state  of  her  mind  in  her  last  moments,  being  in 
her  eighty-ninth  year  when  she  died,  her  faculties 
were  for  a  year  or  two  previously  very  much 
weakened;  but  from  my  latest  conversations 
with  her,  I  am  persuaded  that  she  deprecated  all 
idea  of  attaching  any, — the  least  possible  merit, 
as  in  God's  sight,  to  her  works  of  charity* 
While  she  acknowledged  that  He  put  it  into 
her  heart  to  be  useful  to  others,  her  only  trust 
for  pardon  and  acceptance  with  Him  was  a 
simple  reliance  as  a  poor  lost  sinner  upon  the 
atoning  blood  and  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ  her  Saviour.'* 

Another  party,  on  whose  representations  I  am 
persuaded  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed,  thus 
summarily  describes  her  "  Closing  Scene  : " — 

'^  Her  illness  was  of  brief  duration,  and  her 
passing  away  almost  without  pain.  It  was 
«imply  ^  a  ceasing  to  be.'  The  burden  of  nearly 
junety  years  had  told  heavily  upon  her:  and 
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latterly  her  faculties  had  become  visibly  im->- 
paired.  But  to  the  last  the  two  leading  features 
in  her  character  were  discernible;  great  con- 
sideration for  others^  and  extraordinary  ^'low-^ 
liness  of  mind  "  as  to  herself.  Never  was  there 
a  being  so  thoroughly  unselfish,  or  more  es^ 
sentially,  in  heart,  and  feeling,  and  sentiment,  a 
church-woman.  The  last  time  I  saw  her — some 
time  before  her  death, — she  remarked  to  me  with 
considerable  emotion,  *^  If  my  memory  fails  me 
on  all  other  points,  thank  God !  I  can  still  re- 
tnember  and  relish  my  church  prayers.^ 

From  another  quarter  these  particulars  have 
been  transmitted  me.  There  is  a  vein  of  jo- 
cularity running  through  them  which  I  could 
wish  had  been  somewhat  more  subdued ;  but  I 
do  not  deem  myself  at  liberty  to  withhold  their 
insertion. 

Her  disposition  was  eminently  forbearing, 
gentle,  and  peaceable.  Discord  and  strife 
she  shrunk  firom.  Her  frequent  prayer  was, 
^^  Multiply  the  peacemakers.^  Controversy  she 
detested*     <*I  wish,"  was  her  remark  on  one 
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occasion^  ^*to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It's 
a  imsuse  both  of  time  and  talent.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  bad  man  brought  to  a  better  mind 
by  abuse  of  him?"  At  another  time  a  very 
sarcastic  and  witty  pamphlet  was  partially  read 
to  her.  Some  of  its  comparisons  would^  it 
was  thought^  amuse  her.  She  interrupted  the 
reading,  and  said  with  an  air  of  grave  dis- 
pleasure, **  Put  it  away,  put  it  away ;  it '«  fuU 
of  bad  language  1 "  It  was  represented  to  her 
that  it  was  deemed  a  very  able  pamphlet,  and 
was  the  work  of  a  distinguished  man.  Her 
rejoinder  was  decided.  *'It  is  altogether  bad. 
Its  spirit  is  bad.  The  feelings  it  calls  up  are 
bad.     The  impression  it  leaves  behind  it  is  bad. 

Mr. will  wish  it  unwritten  once  and  again 

before  life  closes." 

Her  strong  feelings  as  a  church-woman  have 
been  before  adverted  to.  These  led  her  to  place 
a  high  value  on  episcopacy.  She  had  a  deep 
and  unfeigned  reverence  for  the  chief  pastors 
of  her  Church.  Nothing  grieved  her  more  than 
any  attempt  to  wound  the  character,  or  to  im- 
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pair  the  influeDce  of  a  biflhop.  BeddeBS  of 
this  bia«,  an  indiscreet  dergyman  who  had  an 
object  to  carry  with  her  made  in  her  hearing 
some  observations  at  once  disrespectful  and  de- 
rogatory to  his  diocesan.  She  stopped  him 
immediately  with  the  enquiry,  ''You  must 
think,  sir,  that  I  lightly  value  the  influence 
authority,  and  holy  functions  of  a  bbhop,  if 
you  suppose  that  I  can  sit  and  listen,  gladly,  to 
your  animadversions  on  your  spiritual  ruler. 
I  thought,  sir,  that  you  had  sworn  canonical 
obedience  to  that  prelate?  It  appears  to  me 
that  you  are,  secretly,  rebelling  against  him.^ 
The  clergyman,  taken  aback,  blundered  out 
some  unintelligible  explanation.  She  cut  short 
the  interview,  and  calmly  negatived  his  request; 
Twr  would  she  ever  listen  to  any  representation 
from  that  party. 

Would  that,  in  her  decision  and  fidelity,  she 
had  imitators  I  The  eagerness  with  which  ao- 
cusations  against  bishops  are  listened  to,  and 
the  anxiety  manifested  in  more  than  one  quarter 
to  impair  their  authority,  are  among  the  worst 
features  of  the  times. 
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Perhaps  the  clearest  Insight  into  her  cha^ 
racter  may  be  gathered  from  an  interview  which 
took  place  many  years  before  her  death  between 
herself  and  a  rough  but  attached  friend  of  her 
husband.     She  had  come  up  to  town  on  on« 

of  her  charitable  expeditions.     Mr. heard 

of  it,  and  determined  to  search  her  out,  and 
expostulate  with  her  on  ^'her  wasteful  prac^ 
tices."  He  traced  her  to  her  lair  as  she  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  a  visit  to  ^^  The  Ladies' 
Charity,"  and  commenced  forthwith  a  remon- 
strance on  the  way  she  was  expending  his 
deceased  friend's  fortune.  She  heard  him  with 
great  patience;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
looked  up  naively,  and  said,  "What  was  all 
this  money  left  to  me  for  —  was  it  not  to  give 
away?"  "Do  you  know,"  was  the  answer, 
**  how  much  you've  got  rid  of  within  the  last 
three  years?  To  my  knowledge  you've  dis- 
posed of  twelve  thousand  three  hundred ;  how 
much  more  you  may  have  got  through  1 
don't  know ;  but  that  amount  I've  ascertained.*' 
•"  Well  I"  was  the  old  lady's  submissive  answer, 
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''those  to  whom  I  gave  wanted  it.  That  I 
clearly  ascertained.  They  all  needed  help. 
There's  not  a  penny  misspent.  All  required 
aid  —  all,  without  exception."  **  Pray,  ma'am,** 
continued  her  tormentor,  '^  did  you  ever  fall  in 
with  a  charity  which  did  not  want  help?  Did 
you  ever  come  across  a  secretary,  or  a  trea- 
surer, or  a  manager  of  any  charitable  institution, 
who  would  say  that  his  coffers  required  no  re» 
plenishing?  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  ma'am; 
you'll  be  like  old  Coram."  ''Coram!"  said 
the  lady,  somewhat  perplexed.  ''Coram I  I 
know  no  such  person."  "  It  would  be  strange 
if  you  did,"  continued  the  inquisitor,  "  seeing 
he  died  long  before  you  were  bom.  Old  Thomas 
Coram — Captain  Coram — founded  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  and  gave,  and  gave,  and  gave^ 
till  he  himself  felt  the  want  of  a  shilling." 
"  Ah  I  I  recollect,"  said  Mrs.  Partis :  then, 
after  a  short  pause ;  "  Well ;  and  do  you  know 
how  he  closed  his  career  ?"  Here  her  visitor 
was  posed;  and  his  looks  confessed  as  much* 
She  continued — "He  was  not  left  to  perish* 
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Friends  were  raised  up  for  him^  and  all  hid 
urgent  wants  supplied.  His  Master  did  not 
forsake  him.  Nor  will  He  me.  I  am  in  my 
duty,  and  can  trust  Him;  calmly^  fuUy^  and 
implicitly."  "I  could  make  no  impression," 
said  the  rough  gentlemen^  who  used  afterwards 
to  tell  the  story ;  "  none  whatever ;  and  I  went 
away  in  high  dudgeon.  Six  weeks  afterwards, 
on  reflecting  upon  our  interview,  I  began  to 
suspect  that  the  old  lady  had  had  the  best  of 
it.  And  six  months  afterwards  I'd  have  given 
fifty  pounds  to  have  seen  her  again,  and  have 
unsaid  my  hard  speeches.  But.  so  it  was  not 
to  be.  That  was  our  last  interview*  She  bad 
the  look,  air,  and  manner  of  a  lady ;  but  she 
owed  nothing  to  her  dress.  Her  ^  belongings ' 
were  no  great  matters.  Her  bonnet,  gown, 
and  cloak,"  he  used  invariably  and  jocosely  to 
add,  "  would  have  been  decidedly  pronounced 
those  of  'a  gentlewoman  in  tery  reduced  cir^ 
cumstancesJ^ 

A    truly  self-denying    and    single-minded 
woman !     How  rare  a  character  in  this  age  of 
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self-indulgencei  pretension,  and  grasping  aocu- 
mulation ! 

A  choice  was  ^ven  her,  and  she  made  her 
election*  Luxury,  and  a  life  comparatively 
useless :  —  systematic  self-denial,  and  countless 
opportunities  of  doing  good.  She  chose  the 
latter. 

Who  shall  say  how  many  aching  hearts  she 
cheered — how  many  sick  and  dying  beds  she 
smoothed — how  many  widows'  tears  she  dried 
— how  many  famishing  orphans  she  fed  —  how 
many  prisoners  she  freed — or  to  how  many 
lands  she  was  instrumental  in  sending  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  ? 

Hospitals  —  Orphan  Asylums  —  Beligious 
Societies — Church  Building  Association^r — 
Annuity  Societies  for  the  Aged,  Helpless,  and 
Infirm — wherever  want  and  woe  existed,  there 
did  her  bounty  promptly  flow. 

Oh  worldling  I  dost  thou  sneer  at  her  inex- 
pensive habits — her  plain  attire — her  frugal 
table — her  limited  household — her  unpretend- 
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ing  dwellmg  ?  Know  that  she  had  her  enjoy- 
ments ;  those  which  leave  no  sting  behind. 

The  Great  Supreme  has  ** joined  our  plea- 
sures with  our  duties ;  in  vain  does  man  try  to 
separate  them." 

A  daily  and  perpetual  banquet  was  hers. 
**  Charity  is  the  truest  epicurism ;  for  it  makes 
the  giver  eat  with  many  mouths." 
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lioimitr* 

LORD  CAMELFORD,  THE  DUELLIST. 

**  Ckmie,  then,  m j  brother  sailors,  let  us  cast  away  our 
reproach ;  let  us  live  like  men,  whose  lives  are  according 
to  our  own  proverb,  'the  present  moment — on  whose 
heels  death  treads ;  and  who  sooner  or  later  will  trip  us 
headlong  into  eternity.*** — Ocean  Thoughts  Homb- 
WASD  bound,*  by  a  Young  Officer, 

What  does  a  duel  dedde  ?  Nothing.  Which 
party  does  it  clear  ?  Neither.  What  amount 
of  reparation  does  it  afford?  None;  it  fre- 
quently aggravates  the  injury^  and  adds  to  the 
anguish  of  wounded  feeling  the  torment  of 
bodily  suffering.  What^  in  no  rare  instance^  is 
the  result?  To  the  vanquished  a  violent, 
unlooked-for,  and  unprepared  death;  to  the 
victor,  a  legacy  of  life-long  remorse. 

*  A  clever,  sparkling,  agreeable  book,  full  of  nautical 
reflection  and  good  feeling. 
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And  yet  this  practice  prevails  in  a  country 
calling  itself  Christian ;  a  country  in  which  its 
great  men  pronounce  duelling  to  be  ^^a  custom 
open  certainly  to  grave  objection,  but  one 
which  nevertheless  cannot  safely  be  abandoned  I  ^ 

Verily  I  our  practice  and  our  creed  are  at 
odds  and  evens  I  We  require  an  adjustment  of 
beUef  and  performance. 

Thomas  Pitt  Lord  Camelfobd,  bom 
February  26th,  1775,  was  the  greatgrandson  of 
Governor  Pitt,  who  acquired  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune  in  India  by  the  purchase  of  a  dia- 
mond which  was  sold  in  Europe  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Begent  of  France.  His  Lordship  re-* 
ceived  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Berne,  in  Switzerland,  which  he  afterwards  com- 
pleted at  Charter-house.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
a  midshipman  in  1789,  and  sailed  for  Botany  Bay 
with  stores  for  that  colony,  during  which  voyage 
he  had  a  most  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck. 
On  his  return  in  1790,  he  accompanied  Captain 
Vancouver  in  his  voyage  of  discovery ;  but  in 
consequence  of  his  refractory  disposition,  his 
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cominander  was  obliged  to  treat  him  with  great 
sereritj.  Doriiig  his  absence  his  fiither  died: 
and  he  sacceeded  to  the  title  and  estates.  In 
1798,  while  commander  of  the  ^'  FaTourite,"  in 
the  harbonr  of  Antigua,  he  shot  Mr.Paterson, 
acting  lieutenant  of  the  '^  Perdrix,"  for  refu^g 
to  obej  orders.  A  court-martial  was  held  at 
Martinique.  It  was  decided  ''that  Lord  Camel-* 
ford  be  honorably  acquitted  in  consequence  of 
the  extraordinary  and  manifest  disobedience  of 
Mr.  Paterson  to  the  lawful  conmiands  of  his 
senior  officer." 

While  in  the  navy,  he  was  a  seyere  discipli* 
narian,  but  particularly  attentive  to  the  comfort 
and  relief  of  the  sick. 

On  the  illumination  for  the  general  peace  in 
1801,  Lord  Camelford  would  not  allow  lights 
to  be  placed  in  the  windows  of  his  apartments. 
The  mob  assailed  the  house,  and  discharged  a 
smart  shower  of  stones,  upon  which  his  cho- 
leric Lordship  sallied  forth  with  a  pistol  and 
a  stout  cudgel,  with  which  for  a  considerable 
time  he  maintained  a  sharp  contest;  but  was 
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eventually  overpowered,  and  had  to  retreat  in 
a  deplorable  condition. 

Priding  himself  on  his  superiority  in  pistol 
practice,  he  sought  for  quarrels  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion.  His  dress,  more  especially  in 
uniform,  was  such  as  to  excite  remark  and  ob- 
servation, which  he  would  gladly  seize  upon  to 
fight  a  duel.  He  was  even  known  to  treat  his 
horses  in  the  streets  of  London  in  the  most 
cruel  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  forth 
some  remonstrance  or  remark  which  he  could 
consider  an  insult,  and  so  justify  an  encounter* 

But  a  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand. 

Lord  Camelford  and  Mr.  Best  had  been  in- 
timate friends :  both  were  young  men  of  fashion: 
both  were  considered  first-rate  shots.  A  mise- 
rable  woman^  despised  by  each,  fomented  a 
quarrel  between  them.  Careless  of  truth,  she 
complained  to  Lord  Camelford  that  Mr.  Best 
had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  him. 

This  was  enough  for  the  fiery  peer ;  and  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales  hotel,  where  they  generally 
dined,  he  went  up  to  Mr.  Best,  and  said,  loud 
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enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present,  **  I  find  that 
youhavespoken  of  me  in  themoet  onwanantable 
terma." 

Mr.  Best  calmly  replied  that  he  was  utterly 
unconscious  of  deserving  such  a  charge:  to 
which  the  Peer  rejoined  that  he  was  not  ig- 
norant of  what  he  had  said  of  him  to  Mrs. , 

and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  scoundrel,  a  liar, 
and  a  ruffian.  Mr.  Best  said  that  these  were 
expressions  which  admitted  but  of  one  course ; 
and  a  meeting  was  ultimately  arranged  for  the 
following  morning. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Best  con- 
veyed to  Lord  Camelford  the  strongest  assur- 
ance that  the  information  he  had  received  was 
unfounded ;  and  believing  that  his  lordship  was 
acting  under  a  wrong  impression,  he  would  be 
satisfied  if  the  expressions  he  had  made  use  of 
were  retracted.  This  amende  Lord  Camelford 
refused  to  make.  Attended  by  their  respective 
friends,  they  met  the  foUowing  morning  at  a 
coffee-house  in  Oxford  Street;  and  there  again 
Mr.  Best  made  an  effort  to  obtwi  a  retracta- 
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tion  of  the  issulting  words.  He  went  up  to 
his  lordship,  and  said, — '^  Camelford,  we  have 
been  friends,  and  I  know  the  unsuspecting 
generosity  of  your  nature;  upon  my  honour, 
you  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  worthless 
woman.  Do  not  persist  in  expressions  under 
which  one  of  us  must  fall."  Lord  Camelford 
answered,  ^^  Best,  this  is  child's  play ;  the  affair 
must  go  on." 

And  yet,  even  now,  this  wayward  being  had, 
in  his  heart,  already  acquitted  his  friend ;  had 
confidently  stated  to  his  second,  that  he  knew 
he  was  in  the  wrong ;  that  Best  was  a  man  of 
honour;  but  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
retract  words  which  he  had  once  used.  In 
going  to  the  ground,  he  reiterated  this  statement 
to  his  second,  adding,  that  as  Mr.  Best  and  he 
were  considered  the  two  best  shots  in  England, 
one  of  them  must  fall ;  but,  whatever  was  the 
issue  of  the  affair,  he  begged  him  to  bear  testi- 
mony that  he  acquitted  Mr.  Best  of  all  blame. 
No  remonstrance,  however,  could  induce  him 
to  withdraw  the  offensive  expressions. 
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They  were  placed  at  fifteen  paces  from  each 
other.     They  fired  together,  and  Lord  Camel- 
ford  fell,  to  all  appearance,  dead.    In  an  instant, 
however,  he  recovered  the  shock  so  far  as  to 
exclaim,  ^'  I  am  killed ;  but  I  acquit  Best.     I 
alone  am  to  blame."   He  begged  him  to  consult 
his  safety.     When  a  labourer,  who  was  working 
in  an  adjoining  garden,  repaired  to  the  spot,  he 
found  Lord  Camelford  lying  on  his  back,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  field,  which  was  overflowed, 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  in  water.     Mr. 
Best  and  his  friend  had  ridden  off  directly  after 
the  shot  took  effect.     The  other  gentleman  fol- 
lowed their  example,  (immediately  on  the  coun- 
tryman's coming  up),  on  the  pretence  of  going 
for  a  surgeon.     His  lordship  was  unwilling  to 
be  removed;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
those  who  came  to  his  assistance  got  him  placed 
in  a  chidr,  and  conveyed  to  Mr.  Ottey's,  at  Little 
Holland  House.    His  adversary's  ball  had  pene- 
trated his  right  breast,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  passed  through  the  lungs  and  lodged  in  the 
back-bone.     When  questioned  as  to  the  names 
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of  the  other  gentlemen- who  had  accompanied 
him^  he  declined  giving  any  information  on  the 
subject. 

What  follows  may  with  propriety  be  referred 
to  his  "  Closing  Scene." 

^^  Mr.  Knight^  the  surgeon,  and  Captain 
Barry,  his  lordship's  most  intimate  friend,  were 
soon  by  his  bedside;  and  Mr.  Home  arriving 
in  a  few  moments,  the  sufferer's  clothes  were 
speedily  cut  away.  The  wound  was  examined 
by  the  surgeons,  and  immediately  pronounced 
mortal. 

'^  Lord  Camdford  continued  in  agonies  of 
pain  during  the  first  day ;  towards  evening  and 
through  the  night,  by  means  of  laudanum,  he 
obtained  sleep,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  much 
relieved.  His  hopes  revived  considerably  during 
the  second  day,  and  he  conversed  with  some 
cheerfulness.  The  surgeons,  however,  gave  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.  To  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Cockbume,  a  clergyman,  he  expressed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  said  he 
received  great  comfort  in  reflecting  that,  how- 
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ever  he  might  have  acted,  he  never  really  felt 
ill  will  to  any  maiL  During  his  paioxyan  of 
pun,  he  cried  oat  *that  he  smeerefy  hoped  Aat 
the  agonies  he  then  enduredmight  expiate  the  ntu 
he  had  comndttedr  He  lingered,  free  firomacate 
pain,  from  Thursday  until  Saturday  evening, 
about  half-past  eight ;  when  mortification  having 
taken  place,  he  ezpred,  iqyparently  without 
pain.  In  early  life  he  delighted  in  puzzling  the 
diaplains  of  the  various  ships  in  whidi  he 
served,  and  for  that  purpose  read  all  the  sceptical 
books  he  could  procure,   and  thus  HIS   MUTD 

BECAKE  TAINTED  WITH  INFIDELITY." 

The  principal  portion  of  his  fortune  he 
bequeathed  to  his  sister  Lady  Grenville,  to  be 
entirely  at  her  own  disposal  Her  Ladyship 
was  also  appointed  sole  executrix.  His  servants, 
though  not  mentioned  in  his  will,  he  recom- 
mended in  a  very  particular  manner  to  Lord 
Grenville,  and  bequeathed  several  sums  to  be 
devoted  to  benevolent  purposes.  Lady  Ghrenville 
went  twice  to  see  her  dying  brother,  but  the 
^urgeons  forbade  the  meeting. 
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The  day  previous  to  his  deaths  Lord  Camelford 
added  with  hb  own  hand  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
in  which,  in  the  most  particular  manner,  he 
described  the  place  where  he  wished  his  body  to 
be  buried.  He  prefaced  his  request  by  stating 
that  persons  in  general  have  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  country  which  gave  them  birth,  and  on 
their  death-bed  usually  desire  that  their  re- 
mains may  be  conveyed  to  their  native  land, 
however  great  the  distance,  to  be  interred. 
Although  it  might  appear  strange,  his  desire 
was  the  very  reverse  of  this;  and  he  begged 
that  his  dying  request  might  be  literally  ful- 
fiUed. 

"I  wish  my  body,"  wrote  he,  "  to  be  removed, 
as  soon  as  may  be  convenient,  to  a  country  far 
distant,  to  a  spot  not  near  the  haunts  of  men, 
but  where  the  i^tuTOunding  scenery  may  smile 
upon  my  remains."  The  place  he  chose  is 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  kke  of  St.  Pierre, 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland;  and 
three  trees  stand  on  the  particular  spot. 

He  desired  that  the  centre  tree  might  be 
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taken  op,  and  onhb  body  bring  there  depoaited 
immediately  replaced^  and  that  no  momunent  cr 
stone  might  mark  the  pkoe  of  hia  intennent. 
He  further  added,  that^  Atthe  foot  of  this  tree 
he  formerly  passed  many  hours  in  solitude  oon- 
tempkting  the  mutability  of  human  a&irs.*  As 
a  compensation  to  the  proprietors  of  the  spot 
referred  to^  he  left  them  one  thousand  pounds. 
In  another  part  of  his  will,  he  deared  that  hia 
relations  might  not  wear  mourning  fat  him; 
and  peremptorily  interdicted  their  prosecuting 
his  antagonist,  declaring  that  the  encounter  was 
of  his  own  seeking. 

It  is  not  the  least  curious  feature  in  this  ex- 
traordinary scene,  that  another  noble,  far  more 
highly  gifted,  but  almost  as  wayward.  Lord 
Byron,  should  have  been  present  at  Lord  Camel- 
ford's  falL  At  a  dinner-party  which  took  place 
afterwards  at  Douglas  Kinmurd's*,  in  May, 
1814,  the  poet  volunteered  the  following 
strange  statement :  — 

"  Is  there  any  one,**  said  Kinnaird,  "  who,  if 
*  Portfolio  of  a  Man  of  the  World. 
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he  was  forced  to  speak  honestly,  would  not 
confess  he  had  his  own  superstition  ?" 

**  Oh !"  said y  "  you  Scotch  have  a  right 

to  second  sight,  and  ghosts,  and  all  that." 

"I  suppose  it  is, — at  least  I  am  proud  to 
hail  it  as  such,"  said  Lord  Byron;  " — I  suppose 
it  is  a  proof  of  my  Scotch  blood  that  I  believe 

I  may ."     He  paused,  and  looked  round  at 

us;  his  countenance  was  at  this  time  more 
agreeable  than  I  think  I  ever  saw  it  before  or 
after;  it  had,  from  the  serious  and  high  tone  of 
our  conversation,  an  exalted  expression  totally 
opposite  to  that  insolent  sneer  which  usually 
belonged  to  it;  and  there  was,  as  he  looked 
around,  a  sort  of  youthful  confidence  and 
candour  that  was  for  the  moment  real.  "  I 
am  speaking  to  men  of  honour,  and  in  strict 
confidence.  When  I  was  about  fifteen,  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  walking  in  a  wood,  and 
the  dried  leaves  crushed  under  my  feet.  Sud- 
denly they  whirled  up  before  me  as  in  a  vortex, 
and  as  they  dispersed  I  saw  a  space  laid  bare, 
and  on  it  lay  a  ghastly  spectacle — a  corpse  — 
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the  dead  body  of  a  young  man,  tall,  handsome, 
in  the  very  pride  of  youth :  his  dress  was  rich ; 
but  it,  and  his  hair,  and  the  ground  about  him, 
were  all  clotted  with  gore,  and  a  hideous  wound 
in  his  breast  seemed  bleeding  still.  I  raised  the 
arm ;  it  fell  dead  from  my  hand,  and  I  awoke 
with  a  groan.  Three  times  did  I  dream  this 
horrible  dream,  till  the  features,  the  dress,  the 
stiffening  limbs,  and  every  individual  clot  and 
gout  of  blood,  were  as  vivid  to  my  sight  as 
you  are  now.  Time  passed:  the  impression, 
the  immediate  horror  of  the  dream,  had  begun 
to  fade,  when  I  came  to  London.  I  was  one 
day  introduced  to  a  young  man  whose  coun- 
tenance, though  handsome  and  interesting, 
gave  me  so  painful  a  feeling  as  I  looked  at  it, 
that  I  involuntarily  turned  away ;  but  why  I 
felt  this  kind  of  terror  at  a  stranger's  face  I 
could  not  comprehend : — it  was  Lord  Camel- 
ford, — we  became  acquainted,  intimate — he 
fought;  he  was  killed— -I  was  called^  I  went, 
I  saw— it  was  the  very  figure  of  my  dream: 
so  lay  the  arm,  so  the  tangled  bloody  hair ;  the 
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gashed  wound  still  bled,  and  where  the  gore 
had  dried,  I  beheld  each  several  dot  and  gout 
as  I  had  seen  it  in  my  dream." 

Pale  as  ashes  had  he  grown  as  he  told  his 
tale,  and  his  lips  trembled  as  he  spoke.  All  were 
silent,  when  Lord  Byron,  swallowing  a  tumbler 
of  water  at  a  draught,  exclaimed,  "  A  capital 
hand  at  a  devilled  turkey  was  Camelford;  I 
have  always  cherished  an  affectionate  regard 
for  devils  on  his  account,  ever  since  that  last 
night  when  we  supped  on  one.  Do  let  us  have 
one  now,  Kinnaird  I " 

Strange  banter!  And,  in  doubt  whether 
Lord  Byron  was  in  one  of  his  serious  or 
mystifying  moods,  let  us  turn  from  the  Poet  to 
the  Duellist. 

So  perished,  at  the  age  of  nine-and-twenty, 
one  who  had  rank,  wealth,  connexions,  position 
— all  on  his  side.  Would  his  end  have  been 
thus  miserable  had  his  religious  convictions 
been  stronger?  How  much  of  his  reckless, 
daring,  ferocious  spirit  may  be  traced  to  the 
misfortune  already  adverted  to — that  from  the 
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perusal  of  **  sceptical  books^  \a&  mind  ^  in  eaily 
life  had  became  tainted  with  infidelity  f  " 

And  he  a  ssulor!  A  Bailor  cursed  with  a 
spirit  of  infidelity !  Inoonceiyable !  Incredible ! 
Impossible  I 

MTho  is  it  that  lives  but  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  wares  ? — The  sailor.  Who  is  it  that 
must  own  at  each  moment  of  his  existence, 
'^  Verily,  there  is  but  a  plank  between  me  and 
eternity?" — The  sailor.  Who  is  it  that  is 
perpetually  called  upon  to  carry  his  life  in  his 
hand,  hardly  knowing  what  perils  the  next  hour 
may  produce? — The  sailor.  Who  is  it  that 
has  continually  before  his  eyes  the  most  mag- 
nificent emblem  of  a  mighty  God ;  that  per- 
petually views  **  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  his 
wonders  in  the  deep  ?  " — The  sailor.  Who  is  it 
that,  each  time  he  leaves  his  native  shore,  must 
feel  utterly  uncertain  whether  he  ever  sets  foot 
on  it  again  ? — The  sailor.  Who  is  it  that  con- 
tinually dies  at  a  distance  from  all  he  loves, 
wife,  and  home,  and  children;  his  knell  the 
wintry  winds;  his  grave  the  foaming  billow? 
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—The  sailor.  And  that  a  being  so  circum- 
stanced should  ever  verge  on  scepticism — 
pshaw !     It  is  a  libel  on  human  nature. 

That  Jack  should  be  careless,  thoughtless, 
heedless,  wilful,  is  true  enough  —  daring  as  a 
lion  afloat,  reckless  as  a  mountebank  ashore — 
mad  with  animal  spirits  in  his  hour  of  liberty 
— admitted  all.      But  what  a  glorious  being 
he  is!     What  a  debt  England  owes  to  him! 
What   would   she   be   without    him?       What 
other  land  can  grow  him  f     Are  we  sensible  of 
his  value?     And  in   the   season  of  infirmity 
and  decay,  are  his  previous  services  promptly 
remembered  and  adequately  recompensed? 
They  merit  it  at  our  hands. 
•    Heaven's  benison  on  England's  blue  jackets 
—  a.  class  which  no  foreign  land  can  rival,  and 
which  the  world  has  tried  in  vain  to  beat.      If 
Jack  be  not  so  provident,  and  thoughtful,  and 
heedful,  and  serious  as  one  could  wish,  be  it 
remembered,  not  one  atom  is  there  of  hypocrisy 
or  humbug  in  his  daring  and  jovial  composition ! 
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CHAP.  xn. 

DANIEL  CORRIE,  D.D.,  LORD  BISHOP  OF 

MADRAS. 

"  He  has  changed  his  place,  but  not  his  employment : 
for  he  served  God  below,  and  now  he  serves  God  above. 
He  has  changed  the  mode  of  enjoyment,  but  not  the 
nature  of  his  happiness :  for  in  the  body  he  was  with  God 
on  Earth ;  and  now  out  of  the  body  he  is  with  Grod  in 
Heaven." — Chabnock. 

It  may  form  a  fair  subject  for  argument, 
whether  the  Church  is  most  indebted  to  the 
good  offices  of  the  wealthy  classes,  or  the 
wealthy  classes  to  the  quiet  but  effective  sup- 
port of  the  Church?  What  hold  has  the 
Plutocracy  over  the  minds  and  affections  of 
the  masses,  compared  with  that  yet  retained 
by  the  clergy  ?  Good  offices  tell  upon  the  most 
rugged  natures.  What  "order"  of  men  is 
that  whose  daily  care  it  is  to  minister  to  human 
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want  and  human  sorrow ;  whose  lives  are 
mainly  passed  in  the  dwellings  of  the  des- 
titute and  the  dying;  whose  good  offices  are 
claimed  .by  all  classes^  and  specially  in  the 
season  of  calamity^  sickness^  and  death ;  whose 
influence  is  always  exerted  on  behalf  of  loyalty 
and  good  order ;  which  steadily  inculcates  sub- 
mission to  "  the  powers  that  be ; "  which,  de- 
precating the  baneful  doctrine  of  "equality," 
loses  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  a  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  advantages 
thence  accruing  to  the  entire  community. 

Is  it  not  the  clergy?  And  is  there  in  this 
land  another  body  of  men  who,  out  of  means 
so  notoriously  scanty,  uncertain,  and  heavily 
taxed*  as  theirs,  are  so  systematically  mindful 
of  the  wants  of  others?  What  would  the 
English-Lazarus — the  ill-paid  and  broken- 


*  Their  rent-charge  is  notoriously  more  heavily  as- 
sessed to  the  poor-rate  than  any  other  property  in  the 
parish.  It  amounts  to  positive  oppression.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  some  lay-friend  of  the  Church  in  the 
Legislature  will  propose  a  more  righteous  adjustment? 
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down  agricultural  labourer — be  without  them  ? 
What — the  overworked  artisan?  What — 
the  shivering  and  half-famished  pauper?  The 
influence,  however,  which  the  clergy  are  con^ 
stantlj  but  quietly  exercbing  in  favour  of  the 
JPlutocracyy  demands  acknowledgment  and  re- 
turn. The  landed  proprietor,  the  millionaire, 
the  successful  speculator,  the  fund-holder, 
should  not  expect  the  clergy  to  do  all ;  should 
not  require  them  in  every  charitable  enterprise 
to  fiimish  means  as  well  as  time,  labour,  ex- 
perience, and  personal  inspection;  should  not 
look  coldly  on  while  the  clergy  are  struggling — 
an  arduous  and  unequal  struggle  it  is  I  —  to 
educate  the  children  of  those  very  men  who 
provide  them  with  their  rental;  should  not 
answer  their  applications  through  the  medium 
of  a  steward — some  ill-bred  and  ill-conditioned 
parvenu^  who,  from  private  pique  or  immoral 
life,  exults  in  the  opportunity  of  insulting  the 
clergyman ;  should  not  '^  desire  them  to  manage 
their  own  charities  themselves;"  should  not  say 
that   ^^they  decline    interfering    in  parochial 
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matters;"  should  not  *May  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  where  the  clergyman  chooses  to  have  a 
daily  school  —  a  perfectly  superfluous  append- 
age !  —  he  must  be  content  himself  to  provide 
funds  for  its  support;"  should  not  maintain 
that  ^^idl  matters  of  charity  fall  within  the 
especial  province  of  the  parochial  minister/'  and 
so  leave  him  to  grapple  with  them  as  best  he 
may. 

From  the  noble,  the  landed  proprietor,  the 
millionaire,  the  clergy  have  a  right  to  expect 
countenance,  co-operation,  sympathy,  cheerful 
aid,  and  cordial  concurrence.  They  are  the 
champions  of  good  order;  valuable  auxiliaries 
to  the  loyal  and  well-conducted  class;  and 
their  aid  is  disinterested.  The  broad  acres  in 
the  parishes  where  they  minister  belong  neither 
to  themselves  nor  to  their  children.  Under  no 
probable  combination  of  circumstances  can  they 
ever  succeed  to  them.  "  The  Levite  shall  have 
no  inheritance  among  his  brethren;  the  Lord 
is  his  inheritance."  When  will  it  be  seen  and 
admitted,  that  whatever  weakens  the  Church 

II.  z 
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damages  the  prosperity  of  the  wealthy  or  pri- 
vil^ed  class.  He  who  menaces  the  one  has 
faUy  made  up  his  mind  to  despoil  the  other. 
Their  interests  are  identical  They  must  stand 
or  fall  together. 

No  one  felt  more  keenly  the  want  of  coun- 
tenauce  and  support  from  those  in  authority 
than  that  incomparable  man  whose  labours  and 
last  hours  we  are  about  to  glance  at.  He  re- 
ferred to  this  "  crook  in  the  lot"  again  and  again. 

For  instance :  — 

^'The  prospect  in  this  land  is  indeed  very 
discouraging  on  this  head.  Government  con- 
tinues its  determined  opposition  to  everything 
tending  to  bring  the  light  of  the  Gospel  before 
the  heathen." 

Again :  — 

"  i&crofc,  Julff  25th* — According  to  leave 
obt^ned  and  notice  given,  I  came  down  on 
Friday  evening  with  the  view  to  perform  divine 
service  yesterday.  On  Saturday  morning  I 
waited  on  the  general,  who  received  me  with  the 
most  chilling  coolness.    He  told  me  that  he  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  divine  service  or  the  artillery- 
men^ and  that  he  should  not  interfere :  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  divine  service,  except  from  my 
application." 

Reviewing  the  past,  he  writes  in  after- 
years  :  — 

**  I  used  to  come  first  to  Wheatley's  back- 
parlour  and  meet  a  few  writers  and  artillery- 
men. We  then  got  an  unoccupied  house,  and 
all  the  station  assembled;  but  next  week  an 
alarm  \(ras  taken :  ^  the  discontented  would  take 
advantage  of  our  assemblings  and  fall  upon  usy 
and  cut  off  all  the  English  together  T  General 
M.  would  no  longer  allow  the  artillery-men  to 
attend." 

Later  on  in  his  career :  — 

^^  March  14<A,  1826. — Our  Friday  evening 
services  have  been  but  irregularly  attended. 
The  government  dinners  have,  no  doubt,  inter- 
fered :  and  next  Friday  Lady  A.  has  an  *  At 
home.'  Shall  we  ever  have  *  the  powers  that 
be'  on  our  side? 

"  You  will  know  all  about  Lord  A.'s  recall 

^  2 
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before  this  reacbes  you.  May  it  please  God 
to  send  us  a  governor  who  will  at  least  own 
his  duty  in  respect  of  the  God  of  Chiistiflns  !^ 
The  most  painful  thing  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration is^  that  our  duty  as  Christians  is  not 
recognised.  Policy  is  avowedly  the  idol  wor- 
shipped." 

But  whom  did  Corrie  worship?  Let  the 
labours  of  his  useful  life  attest 

Daihel  Cobbie  was  bom  April  lOth^  1777. 
His  father  was,  for  many  years,  curate  of  Col- 
sterworth,  and  subsequently  vicar  of  Osbomeby 
and  rector  of  Morcott.  Early  destined  for  the 
Church,  yoimg  Corrie  went  into  residence  at 

*  '*  I  hear  General  M.  wishes  to  reside  at  Ghazepoor 
with  the  67th.  The  poor  old  man  has  thrown  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  our  Church  till  the  materials  are  likely 
to  be  lost" 

^^  My  application  to  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
corps  here  was  yesterday  returned,  with  many  conces- 
sions as  to  the  purity  of  our  motives,  but  representing 
this  new  association  [Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  in  Cal- 
cutta] as  the  most  dangerous  thing  imaginable,  and 
praying  me  and  othew  to  desist  from  promoting  the 
objects  of  it." 
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Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  inOctobet,  1799;  was 
appointed  at  Christmas  to  an  exhibition  at 
Trinity  Hall;  and  migrated  thither  in  Janu- 
ary, 180L  His  first  year  was  spent  in  a  ronnd 
of  dissipation.  He  went  occasionally  to  Trinity 
Church,  but  '^  was  much  disgusted  with  what  he 
heard  there."  Soon  after  his  removal  to  Trinity 
Hall  he  began  to  feel  a  growing  attachment  to 
Mr.  Simeon's  ministry ;  and  ere  long  attended 
Trinity  Churchregularly.  The  required  number 
of  terms  being  completed,  Mr.  Corrie  was  or- 
dained, in  June,  1802,  to  the  curacy  of  Buck- 
minster,  in  Leicestershire.  To  this  was  shortly 
added  that  of  Stoke  Bochford.  Here  he  resided 
until,  in  1806,  he  Sccepted  a  chaplaincy  to  the 
East  India  Company,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Simeon,  who  early  discerned  in  Mr.  Corrie's 
character  peculiar  fitness  for  missionary  labour. 
He  embarked  on  board  the  Asia^  for  Calcutta, 
March  30th,  1806 ;  touched  at  Madras,  Au« 
gust  27th ;  and  thus  depicts  his  sensations  on 
the  first  view  of  that  Presidency :  — 

^^  As  soon  as  we  were  anchored  came  a  cata^ 
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nuxran  with  three  nativeB  charged  with  letters* 
These  natives  presented  a  most  disgosting  ap- 
pearance to  a  stranger,  especiallj  an  European 
stranger.  They  have  no  covering,  save  a  small 
piece  of  cotton  round  their  waists,  and  a  cap 
like  a  fool's  cap,  of  fine  basket-work,  in  which 
they  cany  their  letters;  and  being  entire 
strangers  to  our  language,  my  mind  was  affected 
with  dismay  and  horror.  Betiring  to  my  cabin, 
despondency  ahnost  overcame  me.  My  native 
country,  with  its  healthy  climate  and  hospitable 
inhabitants,  came  forcibly  to  my  mind.  Those 
loved  objects  seemed  for  ever  gone  t  dear  rela- 
tives for  ever  fled.  In  exchange,  a  sickly 
climate,  a  burning  soil,  a  heathen  population, 
were  to  be  my  associates.  Alas!  how  these 
considerations  depress  my  spirits,  while  a  sense 
of  my  own  unfitness  to  encounter  any  of  these 
obstacles,  leads  me  to  consider  this  as  a  place 
of  banishment,  and  an  untimely  burial-ground ! 
Yet  have  I  not  freely  chosen  this  undertaking? 
And  has  not  God  power  to  bring  me  through? 
And  is  He  not  Sovereign  of  Asia  as  well  as  of 
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Europe  ?     And  Is  He  not  ready  to  save  here,  as 
there?     O  my  foolish,  unbelieving  heart ! " 

September  the  20th  he  reached  Calcutta. 
Here  he  renewed  the  intimacy  commenced  at 
Cambridge,  soon  to  ripen  into  friendship,  and 
nevisr  to  know  declension  or  decay,  with  the 
devoted  Henry  Martyn.  Of  him  he  thus 
writes: — "At  three  o'clock,  September  21st, 
Martyn  preached  from  Romans,  iii.  21 — 23. ; 
the  most  impressive  and  best  composition  I 
ever  heard.  The*  disposition  of  love  and  good 
will  which  appeared  in  him  must  have  had 
great  effect ;  and  the  calmness  and  firmness 
with  which  he  spoke,  raised  in  me  great 
wonder.  May  God  give  a  blessing  to  the 
Word!" 

In  December,  Mr.  Corrie  was  appointed  to 
the  chaplaincy  at  Chunar^  five  days'  journey 
from  Calcutta.  He  thus  records  his  impres- 
sions respecting  it:  —  ^^ February  \6th^  —  On 
approaching  Chunar,  the  appearance  of  the  fort 
struck  me  as  beautiful ;  but,  from  the  reports 
of  its  unhealthiness,  I.  was  ready  to  consider  it 
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as  my  grave,  and  approached  it  witU  a  heavy 
heart  I  have  found  aome  earnestness  and 
liberty  in  praying  for  a  blessing  on  my  entrance 
in  amongst  them.  I  trust  the  Lord  will  be 
entreated." 

Missionary  exertion  was  still  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  He  thus  writes  to  his  friend  Buck- 
worth  : — "  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  do 
not  speak  with  rapture  on  the  subject  of  the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  Be  assured,  dearest 
Buckworth,  no  subject  is  nearer  to  my  heart ; 
and  this  I  feel  assured  of,  that  whilst  health 
and  strength  remain,  my  life  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  fiirtherance  of  this  work,  as  well  as 
the  more  immediate  objects  of  my  present  ap- 
pointment. The  works  of  the  devil  are  here 
manifest,  and  excite  an  abhorrence  in  my  soul, 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  to  the  last 
make  me  labour  to  destroy  them." 

Linked  with  the  same  subject,  he  gives  the 
following  instance  of  religious  prejudice : — "  A 
rich  Brahmin  told  me  yesterday,  that  if  any  one 
died  in  Benares,  or  within  ten  miles  of  it,  he 
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would  undoubtedly  go  to  heaven,  though  he 
were  ever  so  great  an  offender.  I  told  him  I 
would  come  some  night  und  plunder  his  house, 
and  then  go  to  Benares,  and  so  secure  both 
present  and  future  riches.  He  saw  my  meaning, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  •  There  is  no  need  for 
Sahib  to  take  any  money  by  force  ;  my  wealth 
is  all  at  his  feet : '  and  so  evaded  my  argu- 
ment. I  could  fill  volumes  with  conversations 
of  this  kind ;  but  they  have  no  more  seeming 
effect  than  words  spoken  to  the  air ;  so  deeply 
rooted  is  error  in  their  minds,  and  so  congenial 
are  their  lying  idols  to  the  corrupt  nature  of 
man." 

Mr.  Corrie  had  been  but  a  short  time  resident 
at  Chunar,  when  it  became  evident  that  his 
ministerial  labours  there  excited  considerable 
attention  both  among  Hindoos  and  Mahome- 
dans.  His  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country  was  not  adequate  to  his  desire  of 
preaching  among  the  heathen  "  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation ; "  but  he  knew  sufficient  of  Hin* 
doostanee  to  enable  him  to  hold  important  com- 
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munications  with  the  people  of  the  country* 
Frequent  and  interesting  notices  occur  of  his 
personal  intercourse  with  the  native  population : 
''An  old  Brahmin  came  from  Benares;  he 
knows  most  of  our  Church  catechism ;  told  me 
that  the  answers  to  two  questions,  those  re- 
specting our  duty  towards  God,  and  our  duty 
towards  our  neighbour,  contained  the  sum  of  all 
good :  asked  whether  I  thought  all  the  English 
would  be  saved?  I  answered  *iVb;'  which 
startled  him  very  much.  '  I  greatly  fear,'  said 
he,  'on  that  account.  If  I  lose  caste,  and 
afterwards  come  short  of  heaven,  I  shall  fail  in 
both  worlds,^  This  he  said  with  tears.  I  gave 
him  a  New  Testament,  at  which  he  expressed 
great  surprise,  saying,  he  supposed  it  would 
cost  several  rupees ;  nor  did  he  think  my  reason, 
the  love  of  God  in  giving  His  Son  for  me, 
sufficiently  constraining  to  induce  me  to  give 
away  a  thing  of  such  value." 

At  another  time  he  writes: — "Missionary 
work  requires  the  patience  of  a  Job  with  the 
prudence  of  an  Apostle ;  and  oh,  the  self-denial 
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requisite !  The  duplicity  of  the  natives  makes 
it  beyond  measure  difficult  to  know  when  they 
are  convinced^  or  even  silenced.  The  least  ap- 
pearance of  impatience  on  my  part  makes  them 
consider  me  angry ;  and  not  a  word  more  will 
they  argue^  but  yield  everything." 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1808,  Mr.  Corrie 
baptized  a  Brahmin  at  Benares.  A  pious 
merchant  there  had  given  him  a  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer :  this  was  mainly  instrumental  to 
his  conversion.  The  two  answers  respecting 
our  duty  towards  God  and  ottr  duty  towards 
our  neighbour,  struck  him  forcibly;  and  he 
learned  many  of  the  prayers  and  much  of  the 
catechism  by  heart.  When  baptized,  he  made 
the  responses  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  with  much  feeling.  When  addressed 
in  the  service,  he  showed  the  most  lively  at- 
tention, and  was  very  earnest  in  the  prayers. 
After  the  service,  he  shook  hands  with  all 
present ;  expressed  with  tears  his  thankfulness 
to  God  for  His  mercy  to  so  great  a  sinner,  and 
said  he  would  serve  Him  for  ever,  and  devote  aU 
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his  time  to  learning  His  Word  more  perfectly, 
that  he  might  instruct  others." 

In  September^  1808,  Mr.  Corrie  visited  Cal- 
cutta, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  sister 
on  her  expected  arrival  from  England.  Oa 
his  way  thither,  he  spent  some  weeks  with 
Mr.  Martjn  at  Dinapore.  Of  him,  then  in  very 
declining  health,  Mr.  Corrie  thus  wrote :  — 

^'  He  entertains  the  opinion  that  he  shall  die 
before  long.  He  wishes,  if  it  please  God,  to  be 
spared  on  account  of  the  translations,  but  with 
great  earnestness  he  sdd,  '  I  wish  to  have  my 
whole  soul  swallowed  up  in  the  will  of  God.' " 

He  welcomed  his  sister  at  Calcutta,  and  re- 
turned with  her  to  Chunar.  From  that  station, 
in  May,  1810,  he  removed  to  Cawnpore.  He 
had  previously  (April  29th)  laid  the  first  stone 
of  a  church  at  Benares.  Some  months'  inces- 
sant labour  in  the  trying  station  of  Cawnpore 
materially  afiected  his  health.  Change  was 
requisite:  and  in  Februar}"^,  1812,  he  made  im- 
mediate arrangements  for  a  journey  to  Calcutta.. 
There  he  arrived  in  the  April  following,  and 
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"took  up  his  abode  at  Mr*  Thomason's,  On  the 
14th  of  Jiine,  a  heavy  blow  awaited  him.  Death 
deprived  him  of  his  valuable  colleague,  coun- 
sellor, and  friend,  the  Rev.  D.  Brown,  A  sen- 
tence or  two  will  convey  the  character  of  tlus 
eminently  holy  man.  H6  said  in  his  last  hours : 
**  A  man  does  not  know  the  wickedness  of  his 
heart  till  he  grows  old.  •  . .  The  Lord's  will  is 
best ;  His  way  is  best ;  His  time  is  best ;  He 
doeth  all  things  well.  .  .  .  Instead  of  praying 
always  and  not  fainting,  we  faint  always  and 
never  pray,  till  we  find  ourselves  in  a  strait." 

His  health  again  failing  him,  he  decided  on  a 
sea  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France.  The  vessel 
encountered  stormy  weather,  and  was  driven 
into  Vizagapatam  Roads.  Thence,  abandoning 
further  trial  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Corrie  determined 
to  return  to  Calcutta.  He  I'eached  it  Octo- 
ber 8th,  1812;  and  finding  Mr.  Thomason  laid  up 
by  illness,  undertook  the  duty  at  the  old  church 
until  his  friend's  recovery*  It  was  not  his 
desire,  however,  to  remain  long  absent  from  his 
own  station,  now  that  his  health  had  been  in  a 
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great  measure  restored  to  him ;  and  he  there- 
fore made  preparations  for  proceeding  to  Agra. 
Before  leaving  Calcutta,  his  marriage  took  place 
with  Elizabeth,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  W.  Myers. 

It  was  now  that  Christian  friendship  com- 
menced, which  lasted  through  life,  between 
Mr.  Corrie  and  the  Mahommedan  convert — 
Abdool  MeseeL  Abdool,  at  Cawnpore,  had 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Martyn ;  became  a  candidate  for  baptism  ; 
accompanied  Mr,  Martyn  to  Calcutta ;  and  was, 
after  due  probation,  admitted  into  the  Church 
of  Christ  by  Mr.  Brown  on  Whitsunday,  1811. 
He  accompanied  Mr.  Corrie  to  Agra  as  a  Scrip- 
ture reader  and  catechist,  and  was  peculiarly 
successful  in  teaching  native  children  to  read, 
and  in  composing  hymns  to  native  measures. 
^^  These  he  was  in  the  habit  of  singing  with  the 
children  and  servants,  when  the4)arty  came  to 
anchor  for  the  night." 

As  the  journey  from  Calcutta  to  Agra  oc- 
cupied many  weeks,  Abdool  every  Sunday  used 
to  collect  together  the  boatmen  and  others 
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on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  explain  the 
Scriptures  to  them.  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1825,  this  remarkable  person  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  in  the  cathedral  at  Calcutta, 
by  Bishop  Heber,  to  Mr.  Corrie's  great  joy. 
Hia  career  was  brief.  In  April,  1827,  his 
touching  ministrations  closed.  His  last  illness 
and  end  Mr.  Corrie  thus  describes :  — 

'^  Dear  Abdool  Messeeh  is  gone  to  his  rest. 
A  tumour  somewhere  in  the  back,  of  which  he 
had  nearly  died  two  years  ago,  proved  to  be  a  car- 
buncle, and  brought  on  mortification  and  death. 
He  always  spoke  of  it  as  a  boil ;  and  his  little 
medical  knowledge  proved  indeed  a  fatal  thing 
to  him.  But  his  end  was  according  to  the  tenor 
of  his  life, — peaceful,  intelligent,  resigned. 
His  last  sensible  breath  was  expended  in  singing 
a  hymn,  of  the  kind  and  meaning  of  that  in 
Simeon's  collection, — 'Lord,  remember  me!' 

*  Beloved  Saviour,  let  not  me 
In  Thy  kind  heart  forgotten  be ! 
Of  all  that  deck  the  field  or  bower, 
Thou  art  the  sweetest,  fairest  flower  I 
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*  Youth*8  mom  has  fled,  old  age  comes  on ; 
But  sin  distracts  my  soul  alone : 
Beloved  Saviour,  let  not  me 
In  Thy  kind  heart  forgotten  be !  "* 

» 

Mr.  Corrie  reached  Agra  in  April,  1831  ; 
and  there  learned  the  death  of  Henrj  Martyn 
—  an  event,  he  writes  "to  us  afflictive;  to 
him  happy  beyond  expression^  A  more  perfect 
character  I  never  met  with,  nor  expect  to  see 
again  on  earth."  At  Agra  Mr.  Corrie  remained 
till  July,  1814,  quietly  and  cautiously  gathering 
new  converts  into  the  Church,  when  ill  health 
peremptorily  suspended  his  labours,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  a  voyage  to  Britain,  which 
he  reached  in  June,  1815.  No  sooner  was  his 
strength  somewhat  recruited  than  he  visited  his 
friends  in  different  parts  of  England,  taking 
occasion  to  plead  the  cause  of  missions  both  from 
the  pulpit  and  platform  as  opportunity  offered. 
Wherever  "  he  might  be,  the  subject  nearest  to 
his  heart  was  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen." 

In  May,  1816,  he  preached  the  anniversary 
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sermon  in  London  for  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  It  awakened  peculiar  interest.  With 
his  habitual  modesty,  he  thus- refers  to  it: — "I 
am  appointed  to  preach  that  sermon  which  I 
would  gladly  have  avoided :  but  it  was  said 
that  many  would  be  discouraged  if  I  held  back. 
I  therefore  consented,  leaving  the  issue  to  God." 

Ever  careful  to  further  the  cause  of  missions, 
he  attended,  on  the  eve  of  his  quitting  England, 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  two  missionaries  who  were  about 
to  proceed  to  India.  The  next  day  he  preached 
a  farewell  sermon  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth:  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  1817, 
again  embarked  for  India. 

The  following  reflection  on  his  voyage  has 
much  in  it  of  truth. — ^^  May  lO^A.  During  the 
past  week  I  have  had  much  thought  of  life,  as 
a  state  of  endurance  rather  than  enjoyment. 
We  endure  a  ship  in  order  to  go  to  India ;  a 
cabin  in  order  to  attain  to  a  house ;  medicine,  in 
order  to  health ;  the  society  on  board,  because 

II.  A  A 
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we  cannot  get  away ;  the  inmalya,  in  hopes  <if 
dmi^  them  good.    In  the  Tiew  of  these  cir- 
cmnstanoea,  oh !  how  great  doea  the  goodneflB  of 
God  a^)ear  in  His  long-saffering  and  padenoe ! 
May  it  lead  me  to  a  more  entire  repentance  !^ 

On  reaching  Calcutta  Mr.  Corrie  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chaplaincy  at  Benares.  Before 
proceeding  thither,  he  preached  at  the  old 
church  in  Calcutta,  on  behalf  <^  the  Chmdi 
Missionary  Society,  the  first  discourse  deliTOEed 
from  the  puJ^t  of  the  EstaUiahed  Oiurch  in 
India  with  a  frofuwtdJty  Munomary  object! 

At  Benares  he  was  iridted  by  bitt»r  bereave- 
ment— the  loss  of  his  only  son.  Smardngunder 
the  dastisement,  he  thus  writes: — 

''Our  loYcly  boy  was  becoming  inexpres- 
ably  interesting.  He  was  takrai  with  a  severe 
attack  nearly  three  weeks  ago,  but  seemed 
mending,  when  by  some  means  he  caught  a 
severe  ccdd:  the  doctor  says  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  influenza.  Medidnes  did  not  produce 
the  wished-fer  ^ect,  and  we  had  a  very  rest- 
less night  on  Saturday.     On  Sunday  morning 
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my  heart  began  to  sink  on  his  account^ 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  church  tried  both  my 
principles  and  my  feelings.  Throughout  Sunday 
little  alteration  appeared:  but  he  rested  so 
well  on  Sunday  nighty  that  on  Monday  morning 
he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  About 
eleven  he  altered  for  the  worse.  His  little 
sweet  countenance  assumed  an  appearance  of 
eagerness,  and  at  twelve  he  was  manifestly  con- 
vulsedj  though  not  strongly.  On  this,  new 
medicines  were  tried,  which  promised  partial 
relief,  and  the  fond  mother  began  again  to  hope* 
About  twelve  on  Monday  night  he  was-  in 
great  pain,  and  the  work  of  death  was  evidently 
rapidly  going  on.  We  commended  him  to  owe 
covenant  Gk>d  in  prayer.  I  pleaded  as  well  as 
I  was  able,.  His  promise  to  be  the  God  of  our 
seed,  as  well  as  our  own  God  I  prayed  fos 
the  child  as  a  member  of  Chris fs  mystical  body 
and  a  branch  of  the  true  vine ;  and  besought 
that  the  suffering  child  might  be  remembered 
in  the  suffering  Christ,  Our  prayers  were 
mercifully  heard,  and  our  babe  from,  that  time 
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suffered  comparatively  little.  About  five  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  his  soul  seemed  longing  to 
mount  upward.  We  again  in  prayer  recom- 
mended him  to  our  covenant  God,  and  about 
half-past  five  he  ceased  to  breathe  without  a 
struggle  or  even  a  sigh. 

"  I  now  know  what  is  meant  by  the  bread  of 
affliction  and  the  water  of  adversity.  I  now 
understand  the  thirty-eighth  psalm  in  a  way  I 
never  did  before.  One  day  in  the  school  of 
adversity  has  taught  me  more  than  years  of  ease 
and  prosperity." 

In  December,  1818,  Mr.  Corrie,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  a  Presidency  chaplaincy,  quitted 
Benares  for  Calcutta.  There  one  of  his  first 
movements  was  to  endeavour  to  collect  a  native 
congregation,  so  as  to  provide  a  sphere  of  labour 
for  Abdool  Messeeh. 

In  December,  1 82 1 ,  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  sermon  at  the  third  visitation  of  Bishop 
Middleton;  and  in  the  following  July  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  that  pre- 
late, who  expired  after  a  very  few  days'  illness. 
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The  demise  of  Bishop  Middleton  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  archdeacon  of  Calcutta;  and 
Mr.  Corrie  and  Mr.  Parson  were  appointed 
commissaries  for  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  see  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  bishop.  He 
proved  to  be  the  gifted  and  popular  Heber. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Bishop  Heber  on  reaching 
India,  was  to  appoint  Mr.  Corrie  archdeacon 
of  Calcutta. 

The  see  again  became  vacant  in  April,  1826  : 
and  on  the  archdeacon  again  devolved  the 
administration  of  its  affairs  during  the  inter'- 
regnum.  Government  placed  at  his  disposal 
the  episcopal  residence,  and  gave  him,  for  the 
time  being,  the  bishop's  salary  instead  of  his 
own.  I 

But  these  things  wedded  him  not  to  earth. 
He  thus  humbly  and  modestly  expresses  himself 
in  his  private  journal :  — 

"Early  in  1819,  I  arrived  at  the  highest 
emoluments  in  the  way  of  chaplains.  In  1822 
X  received  increased  emoluments  as  a  commissary 
of  the  see ;  and  now  enjoy,  alone,  all  the  ad- 
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vantages  arising  from  a  second  yacancy  of  the 
see.  I  feel,  decidedly  and  painfully,  that  large 
means  have  not  been  of  advantage  to  myself  or 
family.  My  own  soul  has  gradually  lost  much 
of  the  liveliness  I  once  possessed  in  religion. 
The  readiness  to  labour,  the  willingness  to  attend 
to  the  poor,  the  pleasure  of  going  here  and  there 
to  serve  others,  either  officially  or  of  choice,  is 
greatly  departed  from  me.  Increased  years, 
and  debility,  may  have  a  share  in  this  indis- 
position to  active  duties,  but  are  far  from  being 
the  whole  cause.  I  am  deeply  conscious,  also, 
that  the  receiving  of  so  many  (persons)  from 
time  to  time  into  our  house,  (though,  in  many 
cases,  a  mere  returning  of  civilities,  or  rather, 
favours  previously  by  us  received,  and  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  in  almost  every  case  appearing 
to  be  an  exercise  of  hospitality),  yet  the  numbers 
at  table,  consequent  desultory  conversation,  &c., 
weaken  the  power  of  religion  in  me,  and  I  seem 
to  myself  to  have  no  strength  in  comparison  of 
former  days.  I  have  many  thoughts  how  far  this 
company  and  constantly  full  table  have  had  a 
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share  in  occasioning  my  loss  of  health.  I  would 
especially  call  to  mind  my  dullness  in  secret 
duties,  and  how  seldom  I  can  take  hold  on  God. 
I  read  and  kneel  in  devotion,  but  too  generally 
without  apprehending  or  appropriating  any  bene- 
fit. Deeply  humiliating  as  this  is,  I  yet  bless 
my  Saviour  that  it  is  no  worse ;  that  He  has  not 
cast  me  utterly  from  His  presence,  nor  taken 
His  Holy  Spirit  from  me.  I  am  conscious  of  a 
desire  to  be  as  in  days  past,  and  of  some  endea- 
vour after  it.  But  0 1  I  have  much  ground  to 
regain ;  many  days  to  redeem,  and  fewer  left 
to  work  out  my  salvation.  Lord,  work  thou  in 
me  to  do,  no  less  than  to  will  1 " 

One  of  those  trials  peculiar  to  India  now 
befel  the  archdeacon,  —  separation  from  his  wife 
and  children  in  consequence  of  the  debilitating 
effects  of  climate.  In  December,  1827,  he 
was  left  in  India  alone :  Mrs.  Corrie  and  her 
children  were  compelled  to  visit  England.  In 
January,  1828,  Dr.  Heber's  successor.  Bishop 
James,  arrived.  The  mass  of  correspondence 
with  the  government  and  the  chaplains  still 
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devolved  on  the  archdeacon.  But  he  found 
leisure  to  write  fully  and  most  affectionately  to 
Mrs.  Corrie ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  narrative  occurs : — 

'^  I  should  tell  you  that  Mr.  Deerr  had  a  most 
interesting  occasion  last  week  at  Culna :  he  has 
baptized  five  persons  there^  and  another  offered 
himself.  The  new  Christians  begged  the  bap- 
tism might  take  place  in  their  quarter  of  the 
large  spreading  town.  No  appropriate  building 
being  available^  Mr.  Deerr  had  a  table  set  under 
a  tree  in  a  large  mango  grove ;  the  table  covered 
with  "  a  fair  linen  cloth,"  and  on  it  a  marble 
basin  full  of  pure  water.  The  Christians  sung 
a  hymn.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  as* 
sembled.  Mr.  Deerr  preached  from  *  Hallowed 
be  thy  name.'  All  were  hushed  in  silent  at- 
tention ;  not  a  sound  besides  Mr.  Deerr's  voice, 
except  the  sighing  of  the  breeze  among  the 
branches.  Mr.  Deerr  hopes  a  good  impression 
was  made.  A  little  circumstance  characteristic 
of  the  people  must  be  added :  after  the  service 
an  old  woman  came  up  to  Mr.  Deerr  full  of 
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bustle.  '  Sir,'  said  she,  *  one  of  your  Christiana 
owes  me  money;  command  him  to  pay  me.' 
Mr.  Deerr  said  this  was  not  a  suitable  time  for 
such  business.  *  Sir,^  replied  she,  ^  if  lam  not 
heard  in  so  holy  an  assembly ,  where  shall  I  get 
jtistice  f ' " 

In  September,  1828,  died  Bishop  James ;  and 
again  the  administration  of  the  diocese  devolved 
on  Mr.  Corrie.  In  November,  1829,  his  spirits 
were  cheered  by  the  safe  return  to  India  of  his 
wife.  December  brought  with  it  the  new 
bishop,  Dr.  Turner.  That  able  and  conciliating 
man  held  his '  first  visitation  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1829 :  Mr.  Corrie  was  specially  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  sermon,  which  Dr.  Turner 
and  the  clergy  requested  he  would  print.  At 
that  prelate's  earnest  and  repeated  wish,  the 
Corries  took  up  their  permanent  abode  with 
him  in  February,  1830.  This  arrangement,  in 
every  respect  an  agreeable  one,  was  speedily 
brought  to  a  close  by  death.  Bishop  Turner's 
brief  episcopate  closed  July  7th,  1831 ;  and  for 
the  fourth  time  the  archdeacon  was  quasi  hishop. 
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In  November,  1832,  Dr.  Wilson  reached  Cal- 
cutta, and  commenced  forthwith  his  official 
duties. 

Soon  afterwards,  at  Dr.  Wilson's  desire,  the 
archdeacon  went  on  an  official  visitation  to 
the  upper  provinces.  During  his  progress,  letters 
reached  him  apprising  him  of  the  intention 
of  the  authorities  in  England  to  make  him 
Bishop  of  Bombay.  It  was  unexpected  in- 
telligence, and  caused  the  archdeacon  some  em- 
barrassment. His  boundless  hospitality,  repeated 
but  necessary  sea  voyages,  added  to  His  costly 
exertions  and  liberal  expenditure  in  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  had  left  him  poor.  On  the  score 
of  expense  alone,  a  voyage  to  England  for  con- 
secration at  his  own  charge  was  undesirable. 
His  manly  and  upright  character  made  him 
dread  the  slightest  approach  to  debt.  Mean- 
while his  destination  was  changed  to  Madras; 
and  after  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning  in 
a  row-boat,  he  received  and  obeyed  directions 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  England  for  con- 
secration.    The  difficulty  relative  to  the  ex- 
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penses  of  the  voyage  was  surmounted  by  the 
grant  of  a  pension  of  8007.  per  annum,  to  be 
drawn  only  when  deriving  no  emolument  from 
ecclesiastical  preferment  in  India.  This  diffi- 
culty adjusted,  in  November  the  archdeacon 
once  more  left  Bengal;  landed  at  Dover  in 
April ;  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Madras 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  1835.  On  the  18th  of  June, 
the  Bishop  had  a  private  and  most  gracious 
audience  of  that  most  considerate  and  kind- 
hearted  sovereign  William  the  Fourth.  About 
the  20th  he  took  his  last  leave  of  England  for 
his  distant  diocese.  Madras  was  reached  on 
the  24th  of  October.  Ere  long  he  visits  Tin- 
nevelly,  to  appease,  if  possible,  the  feud  which 
Mr.  Khenius's  proceedings  had  created ;  then 
proceeded  on  to  Palam-Cottah ;  and  on  Febru- 
ary the  6th,  1836,  we  find  him  at  Tanjore. 
He  must  now  speak  for  himself:  — 

**  Learning  that  there  were  many  pious  people 
at  the  station,  I  told  the  chaplain  we  would 
have  service  last  night.  Accordingly,  at  a 
quarter  past  six,  we  assembled  in  the  church : 
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there  were  not  so  few  as  one  hundred  soldiers, 
and  the  church  appeared  filled,  though  not 
crowded,  with  officers  and  their  families.  My 
text  was  Psalm  cxxx.  4.  A  chair  was  placed 
for  me  at  tlie  communion  table  upon  Heber^s 
grave!  I  was  tired  in  body,  and  could  feel 
nothing  on  any  subject;  but  it  was  a  very 
solemn  occasion  to  me  that  he,  one  of  the 
flowers  of  human  nature,  should  have  been 
cut  down  so  seemingly  prematurely,  and  I,  a 
withered  stalk,  left  and  put  into  his  place. 
Surely  God's  ways  are  not  as  man's  ways! 
From  Heber  all  good  of  which  man  is  capable 
might  have  been  expected;  whilst  I  can  only 
say  '  My  desire  is  to  the  remembrance  of  Thy 
name.' " 

Another  remarkable  and  touching  admission 
escapes  him :  — 

"  There  is  all  the  prosperity  I  could  desire; 
yet  never  at  one  period  have  my  trials  been  so 
great  The  experience  of  that  Pope,  who  is 
said  to  have  doubted  of  his  salvation  more 
and    more  as  he  advanced  in  the  orders  of 
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his  church,  till,  having  gained  the  highest  step, 
he  utterly  dispaired,  sickened,  and  died,  has 
been  much  npon  my  mind.  Frequently  I 
awake  in  the  night  with  a  feeling  of  dismay 
inexpressible  as  to  what  may  be  the  end  of 
myself  and  in  respect  of  the  qbjects  contem- 
plated by  my  office." 

The  bishop  returned  to  Madras  on  the  1 2th  of 
February,  considerably  exhausted  from  his  long 
and  fatiguing  journey.  The  insight,  however, 
which  he  had  gained  into  the  real  state  of  the 
missions  at  Palam-Cottah,  Tinnevelly,  and 
Tanjore,  he  regarded  as  an  ample  recompense. 

On  Friday,  August  26th,  he  held  his  primary 
visitation  in  the  cathedral  at  Madras.  On  the 
31st,  accompanied  by  Archdeacon  Harper,  he 
left  Madras  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  of 
the  out-stations.  The  circuit  he  proposed  to 
himself  was  extensive;  and  in  several  of  his 
letters  he  complains  of  having  had  to  undergo 
excessive  fatigue.  The  fact  was,  that  the  jour- 
ney was  performed  chiefly  in  the  night;  and 
the  bishop's  rest  was  disturbed  at  almost  every 
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stage  by  natives  of  rank^  who  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him.  When  entreated  by  the  arch- 
deacon to  spare  himself  by  declining  these 
civilities,  the  bishop's  usual  reply  was,  '^  When 
these  good  people  put  themselves  to  so  much 
inconvenience  on  my  account,  how  can  I  do  less 
than  get  out  of  my  palankeen,  and  exchange  a 
kind  word  with  them  ?  " 

Sorrow  in  an  unlooked-for  guise  was  about 
to  approach  him.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Corrie 
suddenly  gave  way ;  a  sea  voyage  was  prescribed 
for  her ;  but  before  it  could  be  undertaken,  her 
malady  became  aggravated,  and  after  a  brief 
struggle  of  two  or  three  days'  duration,  proved 
fataL  She  was  released  from  suffering  De- 
cember 21st,  1836. 

"My  feelings  of  loneliness,"  writes  the 
bishop,  "are  indescribable.  All  before  me 
appears  blank ;  I  seem  cut  off  from  all  earthly 
good.  .  .  .  You  cannot  understand  the  change  it 
(his  wife's  death)  has  wrought  in  every  circum- 
stance of  my  life ;  and  how,  at  every  turn,  a 
sense  of  loss  is  forced  upon  me." 
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The  separation  was  but  transient.  The  long- 
desired  haven  was  in  view. 

An  ordination^  of  which  he  had  given  notice^ 
now  pressed  upon  his  attention.  It  took  place 
January  8th,  1837.  Six  candidates  presented 
themselves:  three  for  deacons',  and  three  for 
priests'  orders.  The  bishop  himself  preached  the 
Ordination  Sermon,  founded  on  Ephes.  iv.  11, 
1 2.  The  cathedral  was  crowded.  Never  before 
had  Southern  India  witnessed  the  admission, 
at  one  timey  of  so  many  persons  into  the 
Christian  ministry. 

His  round  of  public  duties  was  completed. 
At  hand  was  the  "  Closing  Scene." 

"  The  bishop  had  complained  of  great  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  when  on  his  visitation.  At 
Hyderabad,  in  October,  1836,  he  had  suffered 
also  from  a  pain  in  the  head,  which  came  on 
suddenly,  and  was  so  acute  as  to  require 
medical  advice.  From  that  time  this  pain 
never  left  him ;  and  the  constant  and  peculiar 
manner  in  which  it  affected  him  was  only  not 
much  noticed,  because  he  attributed  it  all  to 
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the  anxiety  of  mifid  he  had  gone  through  on 
account  of  his  wife.     During  several   weeks, 
however,  the  bishop  had  been  frequently  ob- 
served to  make  it  a  matter  of  supplication 
at  family -prayer,  that  himself  and  household 
*  might  be  prepared  for  any  sudden  and  un- 
expected events  which  might  await  them,  and 
might  be  moreover  enabled  to  bear  all  in  a  holy 
temper  of  mind.'     Nor  did  his  petitions  prove 
to  be  unseasonable :  for  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  31st, 
when  on  his  way  to  the  Fort,  in  company  with 
the  archdeacon,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
there  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  he  was  seized  with 
an  unusual  giddiness,   which  prevented    him 
from  reading  a  paper  he  had  in  his  hand.     On 
reaching  the  vestry  of  the   Fort  church,   he 
suffered  very  much  from  pain  in  the  head  and 
sickness,  and  was  altogether  so   ill,  that   the 
archdeacon  (who  scarcely  ever  afterwards  left 
him)  had  him  conveyed  home,  and  medical  aid 
sent  for.     After  leeches  had  been  applied  to 
the  head,  the  bishop  seemed  to  recover  a  little 
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from  the  stupor  in  which  he  was  found  to  be 
on  first  reaching  his  house ;  but,  except  at  in- 
tervals, he  was  only  partially  conscious  through- 
out the  four  remaining  days  of  his  life.  When, 
however,  he  seemed  to  revive  somewhat,  he 
manifested  great  pleasure  at  having  passages  of 
Scripture  read  to  him.  And  even  on  Saturday, 
February  4th  (the  day  before  he  died),  when 
sight  and  consciousness  were  well  nigh  gone, 
he  yet  indicated  his  cordial  assent  to  difierent 
texts  of  Scripture  which  his  daughter  repeated 
to  him.  More  particularly,  when  she  read 
Isaiah  xii.,  ^I  will  say,  O  Lord,  I  will  praise 
thee,'  he  asked  her  to  recite  Cowper's  para- 
phrase :  — 

'  I  will  praise  Thee  every  day, 
Now  Thine  anger's  turn'd  away ; 
Comfortable  thoughts  arise 
From  the  bleeding  sacrifice : ' 

and  himself  repeated  the   words,   ^  From  the 
bleeding  sacrifice.^ 

« To  the  text,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
winch  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,'  he 
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answered,  ^Yes;'  and  on  her  adding,  'EQni 
hath  God  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour/ 
the  bishop  remarked,  *  A  Prince  and  a  Savioar 
on  aff  occasions.'  At  another  time,  when  his 
daughter  read,  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,'  he  asked,  'Believest  thou  this?'  Then, 
when  1  John,  iiL  2,  had  been  su^ested  to  him, 
the  dying  prelate  repeated  several  times,  *  We 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is.'  The  last  Scripture  of 
which  he  seemed  conscious  was  Kev.  r.  13.: 
*  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever;'  and  in 
this  spirit  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  gently 
passed  into  eternity,  his  last  words  being,  '  For 
ever,  for  ever.'  Thus  this  servant  of  Christ 
entered  into  unbroken  rest  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  February  5th,  1837,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age." 

The  career  of  this  useful,  beloved,  and  tho^ 
roughly  trusted  man,  attests  what  may  be 
effected,  even  under  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, by  consistency,  perseverance,  and  force 
of  personal  character. 
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Dr.  Oorrie  was  not  an  able  man,  nor  a  learned 
man,  nor  an  eloquent  man*  His  education  had 
been  defective.  During  four  very  important 
years  of  hb  early  life,  his  intellectual  improve- 
ment had  been  grievously  neglected.  The  evil 
was  irreparable.  Of  its  effects  he  was  painfully 
sensible;  and  more  than  once  expressed  his 
conviction,  that  he  was  far  less  fitted  for  the 
publicity  attendant  on  high  official  station,  than 
for  the  "  shade  "  and  "  retirement  **  of  private 
life. 

Who,  however,  more  useful?  Who  more 
thoroughly  confided  in  9  Who  more  fondly  and 
affectionately  reverenced  ?  Who  had  more  de- 
voted and  unflinching  friends  ?  The  secret  of 
these  successes  under  God  lay  in  the  man.  What 
he  did  may  be  ascribed  to  the  rare  integrity  and 
thorough  transpsu*ency  of  his  character;  to  a  dis* 
position  fuU  of  gentleness  and  love ;  and,  above 
all,  to  his  deep  and  growing  personal  piety. 

His  affectionate  anxiety  for  the  best  interests 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact, 
was  genuine  and  sleepless.     In  the  ship  which 
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first  brought  him  out  to  India  were  some 
jouthful  cadets^  in  whose  welfioe  he  ixxk  deep 
interest,  and  whom  he  never  sobseqnenlly 
forgot.  They  were  three  in  number;  and  in 
his '*  Life"  are  alluded  to  again  and  again.  Had 
he  been  their  parent,  he  could  not  have  warned 
or  watched  over  them  more  solicitously.  And 
often  does  he  recur  to  them;  in  his  private 
journal  prays  for  them  most  touchingly;  and 
hints  are  dropped  that  for  years  by  letter  he 
kept  up  constant  intercourse  with  two  of  them ; 
fortifying  them  by  his  counsel  agsunst  the  se- 
ductions of  their  position;  and  by  entreaty^ 
exhortation,  and  example,  seeking  to  build 
them  up  in  ^'  their  most  holy  faith." 

Could  an  affectionate  parent  have  done  more  ? 
His  native  converts  at  Chunar,  Benares,  Cawn- 
pore,  loved  him.  The  more  intently  they  re- 
garded him,  the  more  clearly  did  they  recognise 
in  his  Christian  course  a  living  exemplification 
of  the  truths  he  taught. 

The  career  and  last  hours  of  such  a  being 
LOt  surely  be  uninteresting;   a  preacher. 
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who  held  that,  ^'to  be  truly  civilised,  a  man 
must  be  truly  a  Christian ; "  a  calm  and  close 
observer,  who  affirmed,  *^from  upwards  of  forty 
years'  experience  of  the  world's  insufficiency  to 
affi)rd  happiness,  and  of  the  power  of  sin,  unless 
God  prevent,  to  work  temporal  and  eternal 
ruin,  the  grave  begins  to  appear  a  refuge  ;  and  I 
have  a  deep  conviction^  that  they  only  are  comr 
pletely  blessed  who  are  in  Heaven  1^ 

Towards  it,  O  saddened  and  wayworn  pilgrim, 
let  thy  heart  and  hopes  ascend !  Meanwhile, 
for  thy  guidance  thitherward^  can  it  ever  be 
thought  superfluous  to  "  relate  after  what  sort "  * 
the  servants  of  God  have  "  closed  up  their  days 
on  earth  ?  ** 

*  Richard  Hooker's  "Remedy  agunst  Sorrow  and 
Fear.*' 
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CHAP,  xin 

PRINCE  DE  TALLEYRAND 

*^If  the  integrity  of  this  famous  personage  be  the 
subject  of  unavoidable  controyersj,  and  if  our  opinion 
regarding  it  must  of  necessity  be  clouded  with  some 
doubt,  and  at  best  be  difficult  satisfactorily  to  fix, — upon 
the  talents  with  which  he  was  gifted,  and  hb  successful 
cultiyation  of  them,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all.'*  — 
Lord  Bbovoham. 

Confidence  is  the  grand  cement  of  society. 
It  is  essential  to  the  comfort^  happiness,  and 
security  of  the  community.  What  graver  con- 
demnation can  be  passed  upon  a  man  than  is 
involved  in  the  declaration,  "  He  is  clever,  witty, 
far-sighted,  eloquent,  but  faUe;  insinuating 
and  brilliant,  but  treacherous;  most  amusing, 
but  never  to  be  trusted.^ 
How  often,  during  his  long  and  successful 
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career,  was  this  uttered  of  the  unscrupulous 
Talleyrand ! 

Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand  de  Peri- 
GORD  was  bom  in  Paris  early  in  1754,  Subject 
to  deformity  from  his  birth,  he  was  in  consequence 
deprived  by  parental  tyranny  of  his  hereditary 
rights  by  descent,  and  destined  to  the  church. 
The  famed  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  received  him. 
His  ecclesiastical  destination  was  most  unfor- 
tunate; for  he  had  a  strong  impulse  towards 
the  pleasures  no  less  than  the  honors  of  life,  an 
impulse  unrestrained  by  any  moral  principle. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  behind  him 
the  most  narrow  provision  for  his  younger  child- 
ren, Talleyrand  was  received  into  the  family 
of  his  uncle.  Count  P^rigord,  to  be  educated 
along  with  his  cousins*  There  his  conduct  was 
so  grossly  immoral  that  a  family  council  sat 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  delinquent,  and  a 
lettre^e-cachet  was  procured,  which  for  one  year 
consigned  him  to  solitude  and  reflection.  He 
had  the  art  to  persuade  the  chaplain  of  Vin- 
cennes  of  his  sincere  repentance  and  complete 
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conversion;  and  he  who  entered  the  state 
prison  a  callous  profligate,  left  it  in  a  year  a 
devoted  believer.  In  two  more  Maurice  the 
sensual  was  transformed  into  Abb6  P^rigord 
the  profound  and  subtle.  Family  influence  sus- 
tained him:  in  his  twenty- sixth  year  he  was 
nominated  agent-general  of  the  clergy.  A 
mighty  change  was  now  at  hand  In  the  destinies 
of  his  country ;  and  Talleyrand,  adapted  for  any 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  watched  the 
progress  of  events  with  a  calmness  inspired 
by  the  confidence  he  felt  in  his  own  powers. 
He  became  at  an  early  age  the  associate  of 
Mirabeau,  who  even  then  characterised  him  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  subtle  intellects 
of  the  age. 

The  infidel  opinions  which  the  Abb6  unscru- 
pulously avowed,  and  the  notorious  profligacy 
of  his  private  life,  might  be  supposed  to  impede, 
if  not  altogether  to  destroy,  his  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  church.  But  such  was  not 
the  case:  a  party,  all-powerful  at  court,  cla- 
moured for  his  promotion.     Louis,  on  principle^ 
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opposed  it.  Disregarding  his  opposition^  the 
ministry  made  Talleyrand  Bishop  of  Autun^  in 
his  thirty-fourth  year.  And  this — while  "he 
was  an  accomplished  infidel>  who  practised  the 
fashionable  vices  without  compunction,  dis- 
believed in  the  existence  of  human  virtue,  and 
ridiculed  as  hjrpocrites  all  who  pretended  to  be 
more  scrupulous  than  himself  I " 

In  1789,  Talleyrand  was  returned  by  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  as  deputy  to  the  States- 
General  In  the  same  year  he  voted  that  the 
clergy  should  be  united  with  the  communes, 
which  had  just  been  formed  into  a  National 
Assembly ;  proposed  a  decree  for  the  abolition 
of  tithes ;  and  pressed  its  unanimous  adoption. 
Soon  afterwards  he  introduced  the  clever  but 
infamous  project  for  alienating  the  property  of 
the  church.  In  vain  did  the  clergy — specially 
those  of  his  own  diocese — petition  and  remon- 
strate. He  foresaw  that  such  measures  were 
inevitable;  and  he  desired  the  fame  of  intro- 
ducing them. 

To  complaints  of  every  description  and  from 
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every  quarter  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  pur- 
sued his  own  path,  perfectly  unmoved  by  the 
remonstrances  which  assailed  him.  The  church, 
with  its  power  and  property,  was  the  first 
offering  he  was  ready  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  his 
country.  He  went  further.  He  proceeded  to 
consecrate  the  republican  bishops;  and  when 
the  Federal  Compact  was  to  be  solemnly  ratified 
on  the  Champs  de  Mars,  at  that  national  fete 
where  the  king  swore  fidelity  to  the  new  con- 
stitution, the  imposing  farce  was  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Autun  celebrating  high  mass,  and 
consecrating  the  tri-coloured  national  banner, 
now  first  assumed  as  the  Ori/lamme  of  France, 
and  afterwards  the  tri-coloured  banners  of  all 
the  departments. 

All  manner  of  oaths  to  all  manner  of  persons, 
laws,  and  constitutions,  were  gulped  with  the 
most  accommodating  ease ;  but,  for  the  honour 
of  the  Komish  clergy,  be  it  observed,  he  was 
the  only  ecclesiastic,  of  the  rank  of  a  bishop, 
who  apostatized,  and  took  the  oaths  which  over- 
turned the  church  with  the  monarchy.     With 
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the  Bomish  pontiff  this  scene  in  the  Champs  de 
Mars  filled  up  the  measure  of  Bishop  Talley- 
rand's iniquity.  The  Pope  excommunicated 
&im.  The  apostate  thus  smartly  alludes  to  that 
penal  procedure :  — 

"You  know  the  news/'  he  is  writing  to  a 
friend.  "Come  and  console  me;  come  and 
sup  with  me.  Everybody  is  going  to  refuse 
me  fire  and  water;  we  shall  therefore  have 
nothing  this  evening  but  iced  meats^  and  drink 
nothing  but  wine  I " 

Soon  afterwards  he  resigned  his  bishoprick 
of  Autun,  and  devoted  himself  to  politics. 
Doubtless,  the  counsels  of  Mirabeau  assisted 
him ;  and  the  death  of  that  extraordinary  man 
left  him  without  a  rival  to  preside  over  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  As  the  revolution  pro* 
ceeded,  the  course  of  the  apostate  priest  became 
more  difficult  and  delicate.  Its  progress  had 
outrun  his  intentions  and  his  control.  The 
republican  party  were  in  the  ascendant;  and 
citizen  Talleyrand,  not  feeling  himself  quite 
safci  came  over  to  this  country  in  1792,  on  a 
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secret  mission.  Its  object  is  still  hidden  in 
mystery.  Some  believe  Talleyrand  to  have 
been  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  and 
that  his  object  was  to  reconnoitre.  But  it 
failed.  The  very  dregs  of  the  community  alone 
gathered  round  him.  The  educated,  the  ho- 
nourable,  the  peaceable,  all  who  had  either  pro- 
perty or  a  name  to  lose,  shunned  his  society 
and  loathed  his  principles.  The  emigrants  in 
London  watched  him  closely;  denounced  him 
at  length  to  government ;  and  procured  an  order 
for  him  to  leave  England  in  twenty-four  hours. 
To  France  he  dared  not  return;  he  fled  to 
America.  The  Reign  of  Terror  ended,  the  rene- 
gade priest  sought  permission  to  terminate  his 
exile.  It  was  granted  him  through  the  good 
offices  of  his  friend,  Madame  de  Stael,  who  had 
then  great  weight  with  the  Directory. 

Once  more  in  Paris,  the  ex-bishop  was  not 
idle.  His  presence,  ability,  and  eloquence 
were  soon  felt.  The  Directory  gave  him  the 
Portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  by  way  of 
grateful  return,  he  formed  and  nearly  matured 
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the  design  of  overturning  the  contemptible 
government  which  then  existed*  His  attempt 
would  unquestionably  have  succeeded^  had  not 
Napoleon  suddenly  arrived  from  Egypt.  Two 
such  minds  must  either  be  united  or  opposed. 
A  sense  of  common  interest  drew  them  to- 
gether. And  the  revolution  of  the  18  th  Bru- 
maire  may  be  as  much  attributed  to  the  subtle 
genius  of  Talleyrand,  as  to  the  daring  prompti- 
tude of  Bonaparte. 

As  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Talleyrand 
became  the  soul  of  the  consular  government. 
He  was  in  fact  the  second  man  in  France,  with 
almost  the  power  of  saying  who  should  be  the 
first 

When  Louis  XVIIL,  at  the  Bestoration, 
complimented  him  on  his  talents  and  influence, 
while  modestly  disclaiming  the  compliment, 
Talleyrand  replied,  "  Yes ;  there  is  some  inex- 
plicable thing  about  me  which  prevents  any 
government  from  prospering,  that  attempts  to 
do  without  me."  A  remark  Involving  at  once  a 
hint  and  a  threat. 
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Addicted  through  life  to  gaming,  Talleyrand 
is  said  to  have  retrieved  his  losses  at  the  whist- 
table  by  gambling  largely  in  the  funds.  Here 
his  early  political  information  as  a  member  of 
the  government  essentially  assisted  him. 

One  day,  a  banker,  with  whom  he  was  well 
acquainted,  w^ted  upon  him  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  George  III.^ 
which  was  expected  to  affect  the  price  of  stocks. 
The  banker,  of  course,  anxiously  apologised  to 
the  minister  for  this  intrusion,   and  for  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  his  request.     **  How  ?" 
exclaimed  Talleyrand,  with  the  imperturbable 
gravity  peculiar  to  him.     **  There  is  no  harm  — 
no  indiscretion  whatever.     I  shall  be  delighted 
if  the  information  I  have  to  give  is  of  any  use 
to  you.''     The  banker  was  profuse  in  his  ac- 
knowledgments.      "Well,    now,  I  must  tell 
you,"   continued   Talleyrand,   with  an  air  of 
mysterious  confidence.     "  Some  say  the  King 
of  England  is  dead ;  others  that  he  is  not  dead : 
for  my  own  part,  I  believe  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.     I  tell  you  this  in  confidence ;  but. 
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for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  commit  me ! "  When 
the  First  Consul  enquired  one  day  how  he  was 
so  rich,  he  replied,  by  a  dexterous  compliment, 
"  I  bought  stock  the  day  before  the  18  th  Bru- 
maire,  and  sold  it  again  next  day."  This  was  the 
date  of  Napoleon's  first  usurpation.  Not  un- 
frequently  his  compliments  were  still  more  deli- 
cately turned.  Some  one  asked  him  the  address  of 
the  Princessede  Vaudemont.  "  Rue  St.  Lazare," 
he  replied.  "  But  I  have  really  forgotten  the 
number.  You  have  only  to  ask  the  first  poor 
persoA  you  meet ;  they  all  know  her  house." 

After  the  18th  Brumaire,  when  Talleyrand 
had  made  his  fortune  by  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
funds,  he  suited  his  manners  to  the  change  of 
times.  He  wore  padded  boots  to  conceal  his 
cloven  hoofs,  took  lessons  in  riding,  and  cut 
a  good  figure  on  horseback  at  the  military 
spectacles. 

Bound  by  no  feelings  of  honour,  letters, 
despatches,  private  communications  of  the  most 
sacred  nature,  were,  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
intercepted  and  perused  by  him.     "Fathom 
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the  designs  of  your  opponents  at  any  cost  or 
risk,"  was  an  axiom  which  once  fell  from  him. 
His  coolness  in  dealing  with  complaints  of  bad 
faith  merits  notice.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  complained  pointedly  to 
Talleyrand  that  one  of  his  despatches  had  been 
unsealedr  **  Sir,"  returned  the  minister,  who 
had  listened  with  an  air  of  profound  gravity,  "  I 
will  wager  I  can  guess  how  the  thing  has  hap« 
pened,  I  am  convinced  that  your  despatch  has 
been  opened  by  some  one  who  desired  to  know 
what  was  inside  ?  "  Very  satisfactory,  beyond 
doubt  I 

His  sarcasms  were  scorching,  and  were  pro- 
portionably  dreaded.  Being  one  day  present 
at  the  Tuileries,  when  several  ladies  were  to 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  between  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor  on  their  new  appointments,  he 
particularly  noticed  the  beautiful  Madame  de 
Mounier,  who  wore  remarkably  short  petticoats, 
in  order  to  show  the  delicacy  of  her  foot  and 
ankle.  Some  one  present  asked  Talleyrand 
what  he  thought  of  the  tout  ensemble.      '^  I 
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think/'  said  the  merciless  jester^  '^that  her 
dress  is  too  short  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity." 

Early  in  the  consulate  he  wrung  from  the 
Pope  a  withdrawal  of  the  excommunication 
under  which  he  had  lain  for  years,  upon  the  easy 
penance  of  distributing  alms  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  Autun.  This  was  accompanied  with 
liberty  to  assmne  the  secular  dress,  and  engage 
in  secular  affairs.  Thus  released  from  his  vows 
of  celibacy,  he  married  Madame  Grandt,  a  very 
beautiful  and  very  silly  woman,  with  whom  his 
previous  relations  had  been  of  the  most  dis- 
reputable description. 

In  testimony  of  his  services.  Napoleon 
created  him  Prince  of  Benevento ;  but  the 
aristocratic  democrat  viewed  his  new  dignities 
gained  under  the  empire  with  assumed,  or 
perhaps  real,  indifference.  To  those  who  ob- 
sequiously congratulated  him,  he  made  answer : 
^^  Go  to  Madame  de  Talleyrand,  and  address 
your  compliments  to  her.  Women  are  always 
delighted  at  becoming  princesses." 

In  1807,  Talleyrand  was  unexpectedly  de- 
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prived  of  his  ministry^  but  raised  to  the  lucra-' 
tive  office  of  Vice  Grand  Elector.  The  cause 
of  this  honourable  disgrace  is  not  very  clear. 
Some  have  explained  it  by  Talleyrand's  dis- 
approbation of  the  meditated  Spanish  usiu> 
pation.  Be  this  as  it  may^  he  was  thenceforward 
subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  The 
emperor  regained  him  as  his  enemy,— a  secret 
one,  and  therefore  the  more  formidable.  From 
that  time  Bonaparte  took  pleasure  in  btdting 
him  before  the  whole  court:  but  the  witty 
servant  not  unfrequently  threw  back  the  ridi- 
cule of  his  jeering  master.  Among  the  ma^ 
licious  reports  of  the  time  was  one  relating  to 
a  high  degree  of  intimacy  said  to  be  subsisting 
between  Madame  Talleyrand  and  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  who  was  then  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Valen9ay,  one  of  Talleyrand's  possessions. 
When  he  next  appeared  at  court,  the  emperor 
bitterly  taunted  him  with  the  subject.  The  im- 
perturbable Talleyrand  calmly  replied,  **  Well 
would  it  be,  both  for  your  majesty's  glory  and 
mine,  if  the  Spanish  princes  were  never  again 
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to  be  mentioned?'^  Napoleon  held  down  his 
head ;  nor  was  he  agidn  in  a  hurry  to  bandy 
retorts  with  the  Vice  Grand  Elector. 

His  command  of  countenance — its  perfect 
impassibility — even  when  most  agitated  within^ 
was  truly  remarkable.  Of  him  Marshal  Lannes 
said,  ^^  Kick  Talleyrand  behind^  and  then  look 
at  his  countenance:  it  will  not  show  the 
slightest  sense  of  the  indignity." 

But  though  Talleyrand  no  longer  possessed 
either  the  portfolio  or  the  friendship  of  his 
master^  he  was  often  summoned  to  the  im- 
perial head  quarters  to  advise  in  critical  con- 
junctures. His  most  implacable  enemies  re- 
gretted his  dismissal  from  the  ministry;  saw 
that  Napoleon  was  hurrying  the  empire  to  the 
very  brink  of  rum;  and  felt  that  TaUeyrand 
alone  could  save  it.  After  the  Bussian  cam* 
paign,  Bonaparte  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  Again  the  ministry  of  the  Exterior 
was  offered  him^  but  on  condition  that  he 
would  resign  the  Vice  Grand  Electorship.  He 
refused:    he  would  not  accept  the  portfolio 
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unless  he  might  also  retain  his  lucratiye  dignity. 
We  learn,  however,  from  another  source  (Sa- 
yary),  that  he  freely  bestowed  the  benefit  of 
his  advice  upon  the  emperor. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  as  Talleyrand 
saw  that  the  imperial  fortunes  were  on  the 
decline,  he  resolved  to  accelerate  their  descent. 
That  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  is  certain,  though  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  either  the  nature  or  the 
extent  of  his  interference.  One  point  is  clear. 
The  hopes  of  the  Bourbon  party  were  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  by  disastrous  intelligence  from 
Bussia ;  and  Talleyrand,  it  is  said,  immediately 
began  to  correspond  with  his  uncle,  the  Abb£  de 
Latil,  who  had  always  lived  with  Louis  XYIIL 
in  England.  When  Tallejrrand's  letter  —  in- 
forming his  unde  of  his  devoted  attachment, 
and  cautiously  insinuating  that  his  services 
might  be  obtained  on  certain  conditions  — 
was  read,  the  king  exclaimed,  ^*  God  be  pndsed  I 
Bonaparte  must  be  near  his  fall;  for  I  am 
convinced  that,  when  the  Directory  was  verging 
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to  its  dissolution,  your  nephew  wrote  to  the 
conqueror  of  Italy  in  exactly  the  same  terms. 
If  you  answer  him,  say  '  that  I  accept  as  an 
omen  his  amicable  intentions.'" 

But  let  us  do  the  arch-dissembler  justice. 
He  never  committed  a  gratuitous  treachery. 
He  passed  over  to  the  other  side  only  when 
he  saw  no  safety  on  that  of  the  emperor. 
When  his  perfidy  became  suspected,  Napoleon 
loaded  him  with  reproaches :  but  he  sustained 
the  passionate  attacks  of  his  incensed  master 
with  his  usual  imperturbable  composure,  and 
listened  to  his  threats  with  unshaken  forti- 
tude. 

When  his  pale  ominous  visage  appeared  at 
the  first  levee  after  the  return  of  the  emperor, 
the  latter  exclaimed,  "  What  come  ye  here  for  ? 
— to  exhibit  your  ingratitude  ?  I  have  covered 
you  with  honours,  that  people  might  not  see 
you  were  the  most  despicable  wretch  in  my 
empire.  You  affect  to  be  of  the  opposition. 
You  think,  if  I  fail,  you  will  be  at  the  head  of 
the  !RegencyI    If  I  were  dangerously  ill,  I 

c  c  3 
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solemnly  declare  to  you  that  you  should  die 
before  me."  With  all  the  grace  and  gentleness 
of  a  courtier  receiving  new  favours,  the  Prince 
of  Benevento  replied,  '^  Sir,  I  did  not  need  this 
warning  to  address  my  most  ardent  prayers  far 
the  prolonging  of  your  majestifs  days^ 

His  predilection  for  sarcasm  no  perils,  how- 
ever imminent,  could  tempt  him  to  forego»  In 
the  hour  of  mourning  and  of  rejoicings  the 
bitter  gibe  was  alike  on  his  lip. 

When  the  fatal  bulletin,  announcing  the 
dreadful  disasters  of  the  Kussian  campaign, 
was  received  in  Paris,  all  the  dignitaries  of  the 
empire  attended  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  at 
the  Tuileries,  where  the  consternation  was  uni« 
versal  and  extreme.  The  whole  army  was  re- 
ported to  be  annihilated  —  men,  horses,  and 
haggage.  The  Duke  of  Bassano  (Maret)  arrived 
during  this  conference,  and  was  announced  to 
the  empress.  **  Only  see  how  they  exaggerate," 
said  Talleyrand.  "  Here  is  Maret  returned^ 
and  they  said  all  the  baggage  was  lost." 
^  Portentous  events  pressed  on  in  rapid  sue-* 
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cession.  The  emperor's  reign  was  at  an  end. 
The  allies  were  marching  on  Paris.  Maria 
Louisa  and  her  son  were  about  retreating  to 
Blois ;  a  measure  which  had  been  planned  by 
himself^  aware  that  the  presence  of  the  empress 
and  the  King  of  Kome  in  the  capital  would 
prove  a  strong  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons.  But  in  Paris  he  resolved  to  be^  as 
determinedly  as  to  have  the  empress  off.  When 
the  Duchess  of  Montebello^  the  empress's  lady 
in  waiting,  went  to  him,  to  enquire  whether  he, 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Regency^  was  not 
to  accompany  the  empress  and  her  son  to  Blois, 
he  handed  the  lady  to  her  carriage  with  the 
emphatic  remark,  "Of  one  thing,  my  dear 
duchess,  you  may  be  certain :  the  emperor  and 
empress  are  the  victims  to  the  most  odious 
machinations."  With  this  he  placed  the  lady 
in  her  cal^he,  and  returned  to  see  that  every- 
thing  was  ready  in  the  apartment  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  prepared,  in  his  own  residence,  for 
the  Emperor  Alexander ! 

There  he  speedily  prevailed  on  the   Czar 

c  c  4 
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to  espouse  the  cause  of  ithe  ancient  princes^ 
The  result  is  well  known.  As  president  of  the 
provisional  government,  he  became  for  a  short 
time  the  actual  sovereign  of  France,  and  then 
handed  over  the  supreme  authority  to  Louis. 
Prior  to  this,  the  Count  d'Artois  arrived,  and 
the  ex-bishop,  who  had  so  long  before  cele- 
brated high  mass  at  the  grand  national  fSte  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
provisional  government,  declared  —  "  Our  hap- 
piness would  be  complete  if  your  royal  high- 
ness would  graciously  receive,  with  the  Divine 
goodness  which  characterises  your  family,  the 
homage  of  our  religious  affections." 

The  restoration  was  complete.  Louis  X  VIIL 
swayed  the  French  sceptre.  Among  the  arch- 
traitor's  first  requests,  was  that  his  nephew, 
Edmond  Perigord,  should  be  made  first  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  king,  and  a  duke  as  speedily  aa 
possible;  while  Madame  Edmond  was  recom- 
mended, by  her  "  good  conduct  and  piety,"  to 
the  place  of  lady  of  the  palace.  The  memorial 
which  embodies  these  modest  self-denying  re- 
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quests  is  highly  characteristic :  "  For  himself, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  asked  nothing.  M.  de  Tal* 
leyrand  considers  it  the  highest  honour  to 
devote  his  whole  life  to  the  king's  service. 
He  demands  nothing  for  himself.  He  thinks 
that  his  assistance  is  necessary  to  conduct  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country,  and  requests  that 
department," 

He  had  his  price,  and  it  was  paid.  The 
Bourbon  princes  could  not  give  him  their  con- 
fidence ;  but  they  gave  him  an  ample  provision, 
which  Louis  Philippe  continued. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1814,  he  was  restored 
to  his  old  ministerial  functions.  On  the  4th  of 
June  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France  by  the 
title  of  Prince  de  Talleyrand ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  as  French 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

While  his  diplomatic  exertions  were  in  full 
play.  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  and  des- 
patched an  emissary  to  win  him  over  to  his 
cause.  But  the  veteran  diplomatist  was  too 
experienced  to  be  gulled  by  promises,  however 
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magnificent.  He  had  too  often,  and  too  sue- 
cessfullj,  duped  others.  He  felt  that  he  knew 
Bonaparte,  and  that  Bonaparte  knew  him  too 
well,  ever  again  to  meet  on  a  confidential  foot- 
ing. Besides,  he  foresaw  that  combined  Europe 
must  triumph.  For  these  reasons,  and  perhaps 
some  others  known  only  to  himself,  he  for  once 
abided  by  his  oaths.  He  pressed  the  allies 
to  issue  their  famous  declarations  against  the 
usurper,  of  the  13th  and  25th  of  March  (1815). 
His  foresight  was  borne  out  by  the  event. 
Louis  was  again  and  finally  seated  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

On  the  second  restoration  in  1815,  Talleyrand 
resumed  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  as  pre- 
sident of  the  council,  but  resigned  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  &om  disapprobation  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  government.  From  this 
period  he  remained  near  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  in  virtue  of  his  post  as  chamberlain, 
and  ultimately  became  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  revo- 
lution of  1830  found  him,  though  advanced  to 
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a  venerable  age,  not  too  old  for  the  service  of 
a  new  master.  Louis  Philippe  adopted  him; 
and  Great  Britain,  after  the  three  days  of 
July,  had  the  honour  of  receiving  this  finished 
dissembler  as  the  representative  of  the  citizen 
king.     He  remained  in  England  till  1835. 

To  the  last  he  continued  the  confidential 
adviser  of  Louis  Philippe. 

How  fstvourably  soever  he  might  stand  with 
his  sovereign,  there  was,  if  report  be  true, 
one  member  of  the  Orleans'  family — a  high- 
minded  and  exemplary  woman  —  who  dreaded 
and  distrusted  the  veteran  oath-*taker  and  oath- 
breaker.  Her  confidence  and  good  opinion  he 
never  possessed.  Others  too  there  were  about 
the  court  who,  whenever  Talleyrand's  talents, 
foresight,  and  self-possession  were  lauded, 
whispered  the  ominous  words  —  **  The  Duke 
D'Enghien  1  and  Vincennes ! " 

If  the  asseverations  of  those  who  afiect  to  be 
well  informed  have  any  foundation  in  truth, 
Talleyrand  had  a  frightful  crime  to  answer  fon 
Many  years    before  her  death  the  Empress 
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Josephine,  in  adverting  to  the  disastrous  death 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  asserted  that  the 
mystery  in  which  that  affair  was  enveloped 
would  some  time  be  removed,  and  that  certain 
persons  would  then  be  found  infinitely  more 
culpable  than  her  husband.  Among  the  per- 
sons thus  obscurely  alluded  to,  rumour  pointed 
out  the  Prince  of  Benevento. 

The  charge  is  this:  and  in  fixing  it  on 
Talleyrand,  the  statements  of  the  ex-emperor 
and  Savary  concnr. 

While  Bonaparte  was  First  Consul,  the 
revolutionary  leaders,  those  especially  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  in  the  con- 
tinual apprehension  that  he  might  restore  the 
throne  to  the  lawful  heir,  were  anxious  to  lead 
him  to  some  step  which  might  for  ever  render 
him  and  the  Bourbons  mortal  enemies.  What 
more  likely  to  effect  such  an  object  than  the 
murder  of  a  Bourbon  prince?  The  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  known  to  be  within  reach  of 
the  First  Consul ;  and  it  was  also  known  that 
he  had   long  been  in  arms  against  France. 
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Plots  against  the  life  of  Napoleon  were  fabri- 
cated, and  the  duke  was  named  as  one  of  the 
chief  agents.  A  proposition  for  his  arrest  and 
trial  was  submitted  to  the  First  Consul  by 
Talleyrand^  and  reluctantly  acceded  to;  the 
Duke  was  brought  to  Yincennes^  and^  after  a 
mock  trial  at  midnight^  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. Before  his  execution  took  place,  he 
penned  a  letter  to  the  First  Consul,  in  which 
he  asserted  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  odious 
plots  laid  to  his  charge.  His  letter,  assert 
the  Bonapartists,  would  have  procured  his 
pardon,  but  it  was  detained  by  Talleyrand  until 
the  writer  was  no  more. 

Who,  then,  was  virtually  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien's  murderer  ? 

Who  was  it  that  excluded  him  from  all 
chance  of  respite  or  pardon  ? 

If  Talleyrand  was,  as  many  suppose,  and  as 
Napoleon  and  Savary  hint,  that  merciless  being, 
the  remembrance  of  the  midnight  trial  and 
hurried  execution  at  Vincennes  would  painfully 
recur  to  him  in  his  *•'  Closing  Scene." 
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<*  If  we  *  are  to  believe  some  devout  personfl, 
the  first  commonion  of  Madame  de  Dino's 
daughter  constituted  a  singular  and  decisive 
epoch  in  Tallejrrand's  life,  and  he  was  affected 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  aspect  of 
piety  in  a  girl  he  fondly  loved.  Certain  it  is 
that  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Dino  was  re-* 
markably  devout,  and  was  the  object  of  a  sort 
of  adoration  on  the  part  of  her  great  uncle. 
These  were  the  data  on  which  those  who 
sought  his  conversion  set  about  their  work. 

**It  will  be  readily  guessed  how  important 
such  a  conversion  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
priests.  The  quondam  Archbishop  of  Paris^ 
Cardinal  Talleyrand  de  P^rigord,  had  specially 
commended  the  conversion  of  his  nephew  to  the 
care  of  M.  de  Qu^len,  whom,  with  this  view, 
he  desired  to  have  for  his  own  successor.  The 
interests  of  Romanism  were  admirably  furthered 
by  the  Duchesse  de  Dino. 

*^  It  was  in  vain  that  M.  Thiers  represented 
to  her  over  and  over  agun  how  improbable  was 
*  Louis  Blanc  Is  the  writer. 
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the  reconciliation  she  longed  for.  She  still 
persisted  in  her  purpose;  nor  was  there  any 
thing  chimerical  in  the  enterprise^  for  the 
duchess  possessed  an  irresistible  sway  over  her 
uncle's  inclinations. 

"Accordingly,  M.  de  Talleyrand  began  to 
have  frequent  fits  of  self-examination,  though 
he  took  diligent  care  to  let  no  public  sign  of 
this  appear.  During  the  year  that  preceded 
his  death,  he  frequently  sent  to  his  bookseller 
for  pious  books,  and  we  *  have  seen  a  scrap  of 
paper  with  the  following  title  written  in  pencil 
by  his  hand ;  *  The  christian  religion  con- 
sidered in  the  true  spirit  of  its  maxims.'  Fi- 
nally, he  resolved  to  call  in  a  priest — the  Abbe 
Dupanloup.  The  prince  was  not  yet  attacked 
by  the  malady  that  proved  fatal,  nor  did  he 
show  any  other  indications  of  approaching  death 
than  the  natural  infirmities  of  age. 

"  The  Abbe  Dupanloup  had  a  horror  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  bieing  invited  to  dinner 
refused;  but  by  command  of  the  Archbishop 

*  Louis  Blanc. 
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of  Paris  was  obliged  to  enter  upon  an  in- 
tercourse obviously  for  the  advantage  of  Bo- 
manism.  Still  he  was  haunted  bj  a  secret 
uneasiness.  Was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  M. 
de  Talleyrand's  affected  conversion  was  a  trick 
planned  by  his  impiety,  — a  last  comedy  played 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave?  What  was  too 
much  for  a  power  of  dissimulation  which  was 
one  of  the  great  scandals  of  history  ?  Appre- 
hensive of  being  duped,  the  Abb^  would  gladly 
have  provoked  a  public  demonstration  that 
might  clear  up  his  doubts;  but  Talleyrand's 
exquisite  politeness  disarmed  him.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  write  him  a  letter,  which, 
by  suggesting  religious  and  priestly  recollec- 
tions, should  perforce  elicit  a  definite  reply. 
The  letter  was  answered,  and  the  reply  began 
thus:  ^  The  reminiscences  you  invoke.  Mon- 
sieur I'Abb^,  are  all  very  dear  to  me,  and  I 
thank  you  for  having  surmised  the  place  they 
hold  in  my  thoughts  and  in  my  heart.'  The 
intercourse  between  the  prince  and  the  Abbe 
continued,  religion  being  the  subject  of  their 
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conversations ;  and  the  patriarch  of  incredulity 
was  brought  not  only  to  the  idea  of  fulfilling 
his  religious  duties,  but  even  to  that  of  pub- 
licly abjuring  his  past  life!  He  did  so  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  pope,  and  submitted  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  wherein  the  prince 
confessed  his  errors  with  extreme  humility^ 
One  only  there  was  which  he  strove  to  excuse ; 
but  the  archbishop  would  allow  no  restrictions, 
and  made  certain  changes  in  the  document,  to 
which  M.  de  Talleyrand  submitted,  so  thoroughly 
docile  had  he  become. 

By  and  by,  he  was  attacked  by  a  mortal  dis- 
ease, and  the  news  of  what  was  passing  in  his 
privacy  was  already  making  its  way  abroad, 
though  in  a  vague  form.  It  was  to  many 
matter  of  inexpressible  surprise. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  complaint  which 
proved  fatal  to  Prince  Talleyrand  appeared 
six  days  before  his  death,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  shivering  fit,  attended  by  repeated 
vomitings.  He  underwent  an  operation  with 
great  fortitude,   merely   once   saying,    '^  You 
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give  me  great  pain."  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  his  danger.  Having  asked  his  medical  men 
if  they  thought  thej  could  care  him^  they 
rightly  estimated  his  strength  of  mind,  and 
told  him  at  once  that  he  ought  to  put  his 
affairs  in  order,  that  he  might  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  attend  to  his  health.  It  is  said  that 
he  had  for  some  time  meditated  an  address  to 
the  Pope,  involving  a  retractation  of  his  conduct 
at  the  famous  ceremony  of  the  Federation,  and 
a  humble  disavowal  of  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  constitutional  mass  then  celebrated.  Of 
this  submission,  a  copy,  unsignedy  was  enclosed 
by  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  did 
not  visit  him, 

"  On  the  17th  of  May,  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution  being  manifest,  the  decla- 
ration, which  had  been  the  object  of  so  many 
hopes  and  fears,  was  presented  to  the  prince 
for  signature.  He  signed  it*  Shortly  after* 
wards,  the  king  and  his  sister  appeared." 

*  "  We  are  assured,"  says  another  and  credible  au- 
thority, "  that  the  statement  of  Prince  Talleyrand  having 
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When  the  arrival  of  the  king  and  Madame 
Adelaide  was  announced  to  the  expiring  cour- 
tier^  he  said^  in  the  spirit  which  had  animated 
his  whole  career;  —  "This  is  the  greatest 
honour  ever  conferred  upon  my  house !  It 
crowns  the  felicity  of  my  life  11^  He  then  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty  his  physician^  surgeon^ 
and  valet  in  attendance. 

The  final  hour  drew  on.  Mortification  was 
extending  from  the  viscera  to  the  head:  the 
rites  of  the  church  were  brought,  and  the 
prayeiB  for  a  departing  spirit  were  read.  The 
number  of  distinguished  visitors  was  consider- 
able; no  impediment  was  offered  to  their 
admission ;  it  being  the  Duchesse  de  Dino's 
interest  to  give  the  most  pubUc  and  incon- 
testible  notoriety  to  the  circumstances  attending 
the  prince's  last  moments. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  it  was  evident 

drawn  up  his  letter  to  the  Pope  three  months  ago  is 
incorrect.  The  truth  is,  that  he  did  not  yield  till  after 
three  days*  re8istance>  and  only  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
to  the  solicitations  and  tears  of  his  family." 
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• 

he  had  but  a  few  miautes  to  live.  Still  he  was 
perfectly  conscious,  and  appeared  attentive  to 
the  prayera.  When  his  patron  saints  were 
named,  he  responded  faintly,  '^  Have  pity  upon 
xnel"  At  last,  when  the  Abb6  Dupanlonp 
related  to  him  these  words  of  the  Archbi8h(^ 
of  Paris :  •*  For  M.  de  Talleyrand  I  would  give 
my  life,"  he  replied,  *^  He  might  make  a  better 

use  of  it,"  and  expired. 

•  •  *  •  • 

**  It  crowns  the  felicity  of  my  life."  And 
what  a  life  I  Steeped  in  treacb^y,  and  charac- 
terised throughout  by  the  most  resolute  con- 
tempt of  truth. 

Concede  to  him  all  that  his  admirers  daim 
for  him.  Admit  that  his  advantages  of  mind 
and  person  were  many  and  strildng;  that  he 
had  a  noble  and  dignified  air,  a  grave  and 
manly  voice ;  that  his  temper  was  excellent,  his 
views  clear ;  that  he  possessed  unruffled  suavity 
of  manner;  that  his  wit  was  brilliant,  and  his 
repartee  ever  ready  and  sparkling.  Against 
these  place,  as  a  set-ofi^,  his  inordinate  and  un- 
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blushing  selfishness,  which  makes  our  Walpole 
appear  saintly  and  disinterested;  his  licen- 
tiousness, in  which  he  riyalled  Dubois;  and 
his  cunning,  in  which  he  surpassed  Mazarin. 
In  perfidy,  he  had  no  superior.  To  which 
of  his  mastera  was  he  true  ?  Who  of  his  own 
day  approached  him  in  flexibility,  pliancy, 
self-possession,  and  in  eagh  vision  to  hia  own 
advantage?  Du  reste,  he  had  the  scent  of  a 
vulture  where  booty  was  to  be  obtained. 
Silence  best  becomes  us  as  to  the  future  of  a 
man,  who,  through  a  long  life»  exhibited  no 
sense  of  shame,  no  regard  for  truth,  no  notion 
of  friendship,  no  abhorrence  of  treachery  —  a 
man  who  was  at  once  a  renegade  aristocrat 
and  an  apostate  priest — a  teacher  of  religion 
without  belief  in  a  Redeemer ;  and  a  minister 
who  spurned  the  warnings  of  conscience,  and 
laughed  at  the  suggestions  of  principle. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

THE  LATE  EARL  SPENCER. 

"  When  I  first  devoted  mjself  to  the  public  service,  I 
considered  how  I  should  render  myself  fit  for  it ;  and  this 
I  did  by  endeavouring  to  discover  what  it  was  that 
gave  the  country  the  rank  it  holds  in  the  world.  I  found 
that  our  prosperity  and  dignity  arose  principally,  if  not 
solely,  from  two  sources — our  constitution  and  com- 
merce. Both  these  I  have  spared  no  study  to  understand^ 
and  no  endeavour  to  support." — Burke,  to  the  Electors 
of  Bristol. 

There  is  that  in  human  nature,  however 
fallen  from  its  original  exceUence,  which  pays 
involuntary  homage  to  sincerity.  Honest  pur- 
poses and  truthful  words  elicit,  even  in  this 
jarring  world,  a  hearty  and  cordial  response. 
The  views  of  a  man  distinguished  for  unsullied 
uprightness  of  character  command  a  degree  of 
respectful  attention  even  from  avowed  oppo- 
nents.    To  trickery  and  perfidy,  men,  in  the 
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main^  axe  averse. '  How  nobly  free  from  both 
was  that  eminent  and  excellent  person,  whose 
life  and  last  hours  we  are  about  to  glance  at  I 

John  Charles  Spenceb,  third  Earl  Spen- 
cer, and  Viscount  Althorp,  was  born  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1782;  was  educated,  like  his 
father,  at  Harrow ;  and  completed  his  studies  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  in  1802.  In 
1806,  after  a  very  severe  struggle,  he  obtained 
his  return  for  Northamptonshire,  which  he  re- 
presented in  every  succeeding  parliament  until 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  afterwards 
the  southern  district  of  the  county,  until  his 
accession  to  the  peerage. 

In  March,  1809,  during  a  debate  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Althorp 
proposed  the  following  amendment  to  a  motion 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bathurst ;  namely, 
^^  That  the  Duke  having  resigned,  the  House 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  proceed  further;" 
winding  up  his  remark  with  the  strong  obser- 
vation,  ^^That  the  resignation  of   the  com- 
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mander-in-chief  ought  to  ocdision  no  regret^  as 
has  royal  highness  had  previously  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country.** 

In  May,  18 10,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bankes,  who 
had  dechired  that  sinecures  ought  not  to  be 
abolished^  Lord  Althorp  maintained  that  they 
were  not  only  an  unfit  reward  for  public  ser- 
vices, but  that  none  were  ever  vacant  when 
meritorious  individuak  had  powerful  claims  on 
the  tangible  gratitude  of  the  country. 

In  June,  1812,  he  opposed  the  additional  tax 
on  leather,  because  it  would  fall  chiefly  on  the 
poor,  and  especially  on  agricultural  labourers : 
to  them — the  Poor  Law  excepted — he  was  a 
discerning,  generous,  and  unwavering  friend. 

In  1816  he  presented  and  supported  a  petition 
from  Northampton,  praying  for  a  reduction 
of  the  peace  establishment ;  strenuously  urged 
the  necessity  of  economy,  to  which  he  said 
ministers  stood  pledged  ;  and  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  what  diminution  in  the 
public  expenditure  had  taken  place  since  1798. 

In  1817  he  supported  a  motion  for  an  address 
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to  the  throne,  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  opposed 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  de- 
precated the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace ;  brought  in  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  additional  duty  on  leather;  and 
protested  against  the  continuation  of  the  Alien 
Act. 

In  1819  he  moved  for  an  enquiry  as  to  the 
state  of  the  nation;  and  in  1822  he  repeatedly 
urged  a  mitigation  of  the  public  burthens.  In 
1825  he  opposed  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic 
Association;  and  iji  1827  supported  Mr.  Can-^ 
ning's  project  relative  to  the  com  laws. 

In  1820  he  moved  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
and  opposed  —  an  anomaly  in  the  conduct  of 
one  generally  so  compassionate  as  well  as  just 
—  the  grant  of  2000/.  per  annum  to  the  family 
of  the  noble-minded  and  calumniated  Canning. 

In  1829  he  cordially  approved  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Wellington  Cabinet,  with  re- 
gard to  the    Catholic    claims;    and  opposed 
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Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  resolving  the  House 
into  ft  committee  on  the  Com  Laws. 

Such  were  some  of  the  features  of  Lord 
Althorp's  political  conduct  whilst  in  opposition. 
On  the  Whigs  attuning  power,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
selected  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Upon  this  occasion,  as  well  as  upon  Lord 
Goderich's  resignation  in  1827,  Lord  Althorp's 
elevation  to  the  station  of  Premier  was  medi- 
tated, but  ultimately  abandoned. 

Spotless  in  his  private  character,  and,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  manly,  frank,  and  disinterested^ 
wholly  free  from  malice  in  his  public  conduct, 
and  soaring  above  the  petty  piques  and  miser- 
able heart-burnings  of  party.  Lord  Spencer 
commanded  respect  from  his  opponents,  un- 
limited confidence  among  his  supporters.  His 
talents  were  of  no  mean  order.  He  had  a 
naturally  powerful  mind,  improved  by  diligent 
cultivation. 

To  the  fame  of  an  orator  his  lordship  made 
no  pretensions ;  nature  had  denied  him  the  first 
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and  most  indispensable  Irequisites  for  the  part. 
His  articulation  was  thick  and  somewhat 
laboured ;  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  official 
life  he  wanted  fluency^  ease^  and  confidence. 
Early  conscious  of  these  disqualifications.  Lord 
Spencer  never  aimed  at  eloquence,  but  devoted 
himself  to  thought  rather  than  speech;  ideas, 
not  verbiage,  must  be  sought  in  his  speeches. 

Of  the  measures  which  he  supported  and  was 
instrumental  in  carrying.  Parliamentary  Re- 
form and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  were 
the  most  conspicuous. 

In  agreeing  to  the  Keform  Bill,  his  lordship 
was  generally  considered  as  having '  gone  be- 
yond his  own  views ;  in  his  support  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  he  is  believed  —  strange  for  so 
humane  a  man  !  —  to  have  given  expression  to 
his  real  opinions. 

As  to  the  measure  of  Parliamentary  Befonui 
his  lordship  certainly  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
agent  in  carrying  it  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  Technically  speaking,  Lord  John 
Russell  had  **  charge  of  the  bill,"  but  Lord 
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Althorp  made  bimflelf  perfectly  master  of  its 
details;  and  the  admirable  good  temper  with 
which  he  discussed  the  whole  of  its  proviaons 
excited  unqualified  applause ;  while  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  recollection  which  he  dis- 
played while  debating  its  details,  drew  forth 
the  most  flattering  compliments  even  from  his 
opponents. 

In  a  personal  sense,  howeyer.  Lord  Spencer 
always  maintained  the  fairest  reputation.  His 
sincerity  was  never  doubted,  nor  the  integrity  of 
his  motives*  His  whole  strength  as  a  mimster 
lay  in  his  character.  Up  to  the  hour  of  his 
quitting  office,  his  honesty  of  purpose  retained 
him  the  esteem  of  the  House,  if  he  did  not 
support  his  popularity ;  and  no  minister  ever 
retired  into  private  life  accompanied  with  warmer 
wishes  for  his  happiness,  or  a  more  general 
feeling  of  good  will* 

♦  The  late  Earl  Spencer  married  Aprfl  Mtb,  1814, 
Esther,  only  daughter  andheiressof  Richard  AcklonijEsq., 
of  Wiseton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  niece  to  the  first 
Earl  of  Bandon ;  that  ladj  died,  without  issue,  June  11th, 
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Ob  the  10th  of  November,  1834,  the  death 
of  his  venerated  father  the  second  Earl  Spencer 
transferred  Lord  Althorp  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  virtually  terminated  his  political  life.  On 
biddingadieu  to  the  anxieties  of  a  political  career, 
the  contentions  of  party,  and  the  bickerings 
inseparable  from  official  station,  his  active  and 
intelligent  mind  exerted  its  energies  elsewhere. 
To  no  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  are  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture  more  deeply  indebted.  Se- 
gardless  of  expense  and  personal  inconvenience, 
he  was  almost  invariably  present  at  all  the 
great  agricultural  meetings  throughout  the 
country.  Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  many,  as  he  certainly  was  the 
patron  of  alL  And  a  wise  and  judicious  patron 
—  because  he  was  never  actuated  by  feelings 
of  rashness  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  inattention 
on  the  other.  His  exertions  were  based  upon 
the  ground  of  public  utility  alone: — for  his 
was  the  sound  and  anassailable  conclusion,  that 
while  he  was  benefiting  the  farmer  and  pro- 
moting  the  true  interests  of  agriculture,   he 
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was,  at  the  same  time,  conferring  a  large  mear- 
sure  of  good  upon  the  whole  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. Nor  were  his  yiews  solely  directed  to 
the  successful  promotion  of  measures  in  a  gene- 
ral point  of  view.  His  large  and  comprehensive 
mind  never  disregarded  details;  because  he 
was  a  man  of  business  in  the  fullest  acceptatioii 
of  the  term.  He  never  diverted  his  attention 
from  the  workers  in  the  hive,  and  to  those  in 
that  useful  station  of  life  whom  he  employed, 
Jie  not  only  paid  liberal  wages,  but  invariably 
treated  them  with  that  degree  of  kindness  and 
forbearance  which  is  the  badge  of  true  nobility. 

To  him  Lord  Brougham  dedicated  his  ^^  Dis* 
course  on  Natural  Theology,"  informing  his 
readers  that.  Earl  Spencer  had  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  such  enquiries,  and  was,  beyond 
most  men,  sensible  of  their  importance. 

This  latter  remark  will  prepare  us  for  the 
calmness,  faith,  and  hope  of  his 

CLOSING  SCENE. 

He  who  thus  writes  of  him  had  abundant 
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opportunities  for  appreciating  the  many  excel-* 
lencies  of  his  character :  — 

"  He  was  distinguished  for  his  charity. 
^  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world/  had,  to  my  knowledge,  been  the 
rule  of  his  life  during  many  years. 

^^  In  September,  1845,  he  had  a  serious  at- 

* 

tack,  which  gave  way  to  treatment,  and  on  the 
Saturday  before  his  death,  it  was  hoped  that 
his  life  might  be  spared  a  little  longer.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  he  sent  for  the  rector 
of  his  parish,  and  begged  him  to  return  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  in  the  church  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  I  was  staying  in  the  house  at 
the  time ;  he  asked  me  to  get  him  his  Bible  and 
Prayer-book,  and  hie  spent  the  day  in  reading 
yarious  passages  of  God's  Book,  and  in  earnest 
prayer.  On  the  30th  of  September,  only  two 
days  afterwards,  the  disease  returned,  and  it 
became  evident  that  his  hours  were  numbered. 
He  asked  me  to  tell  hini  ^  what  was  the  exact 
state  in  which  he  was.'     I  did  so ;  on  which  he 
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eaid,  —  'I  am  truly  obliged  for  all  that  has 
been  done  for  me.     I  have  long  looked  at 
death  as  a  thmg  that  must  come.     I  have 
endeavoured  so  to  live  as  to  be  prepared  for 
it.     I  have  been  the  happiest  of  men ;  and  yet 
I  feel  that  death  will  be  to  me  gain ;  not  from 
any  merits  of  my  oum^   but  through    Jesus 
Christ,  who  died  for  me.'     He  had  then  a  very 
long  interview  with  a  relative,  afler  which  I 
again  saw  him;   he  asked  for  some  medicine, 
which  gave  him  temporary  ease.      Again  he 
expressed    his    unlimited    confidence    in    his 
Saviour;    and  in  three  hours  afterwards  he 
died.     No  I  he  died  not.     It  is  true  that  bis 
dust  returned  to  the  dust  whence  it  was  taken; 
— his  spirit,  emancipated  from  its  clay,  flew  to 
repose  for  ever  on  the  bosom  of  its  Father,  its 
Redeemer,  and  its  God ;    for  *  he  that  liveth 
and  believeth  on  me,'  says  the  Conqueror  over 
death,  *  shall  never  die.' " 

It  is  a  notion  carefully  disseminated,  and  by 
many  cordially  welcomed>  that  the  private  life 
of  public  men  will  stand  no  scrutiny.     The 
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personal  character  of  a  statesman  is  rarely 
painted  in  other  than  very  dark  colours.  Many 
thence  infer  that  he  whose  faculties  are  tasked 
to  the  utmost- in  furthering  the  interests  of  an 
earthly  sovereign  must^  of  necessity,  forget  the 
claims  of  a  heavenly  master — that  the  service 
of  the  one  is  incompatable  with  the  due 
remembrance  of  the  other  — that  a  man  in 
power  must  of  necessity  be  a  selfish  worldling ; 
harsh  and  unfeeling  towards  his  fellow-mortals, 
faithless  and  ungrateful  towards  his  God. 

To  such  conclusions,  let  the  private  habits 
and  last  hours  of  the  late  Earl  Spencer  afford 
some  slight  corrective. 

There  must  have  been  much  rare  and  in- 
trinsic merit  in  that  man's  character,  whom 
opponents  respected  and  dependants  loved.  If 
fluent  and  commanding  eloquence  was  denied 
him ;  if  the  apt  simile  and  the  stinging  sarcasm 
never  occurred;^ — his  unfeigned  kindness  of 
disposition,  the  ingenuous  tone  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  simplicity  of  his  bearing,  were 
invariably  remembered  to  his  advantage :  while, 

II.  E  E 
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CHAP.  XV. 
^t  tttt^tt  att^t  jFolUn. 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

**  She  felt  that  until  every  unhappy  fallen  one,  with- 
out exception,  had  the  opportunity  afforded  her  of  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life,  England,  as  a  Christian 
country,  had  not  fulfilled  the  injunction  of  our  blessed 
Lord :  —  ^  As  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another.*  *' — Life  op  Eijzabeth  Fbt,  fty  Jier  Daughters, 

Is  there  truth  in  the  accusation  so  often 
uttered  respecting  us,  that  we  are  "  a  speech-^ 
loving  and  a  speech-ridden  people?"  Can  it 
be  possible,  after  all,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
sobriety  and  sternness  of  the  English  character, 
words  rather  than  deeds  command  our  homage? 
A  strange  libel,  surely!  Usefulness  is  not 
identical  with  notoriety.  A  man  may  for 
years  engross  a  considerable  share  of  public 
attention,  and  enunciate  his  opinions  to  large 
and  gaping  audiences,  and  write  voluminous 
pamphlets,  and  iterate  interminable  speeches, 
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and  yet,  after  all,  effect  slight  amonnt  of 
tangible  good.  The  results  of  his  life  may 
bear  no  comparison  with  those  achieved  by  an 
earnest-minded  and  benevolent  woman,  moving 
in  a  limited  sphere,  and  dwelling  in  a  secladed 
village. 

Apt  similes  and  flowing  sentences  are  for- 
gotten. Deeds  remain.  It  is  the  persevering 
labourer  who  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  the  working  bee  who  augments 
the  resources  of  the  hive. 

Is  this  doctrine  confirmed  or  condemned  by 
the  life  of  her  who  was  emphatically  "  the 
Helper  of  the  Fallen  ?  " 

Elizabeth  Fry  was  bom  in  Norwich,  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1780.  She  was  the  third 
daughter  of  John  Gurney,  Esq.,  of  Earlham, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Bell,  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don. Mrs.  Gurney,  a  lady  of  excellent  abilities 
and  much  personal  beauty,  was  removed  from 
her  family  by  death  in  November,  1792.  She 
left   behind   her   eleven  children;    the   eldest 
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scarcely  seventeen,  the  youngest  not  two  years 
old.  Mrs.  Fry,  in  her  early  journal,  thus 
alludes  to  this  exemplary  parent :  —  "  My  deep 
impression  is,  that  she  was  a  holy  devoted 
follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  she  taught  us  as 
far  as  she  knew;  and  I  now  remember  the 
solemn  religious  feelings  I  had  whilst  sitting  in 
silence  with  her  after  reading  the  Scriptures  or 
a  psalm  before  we  went  to  bed.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  her  prayers  were  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Gumey  left  her  seven 
daughters,  unprotected  by  a  mother's  care,  to 
pursue  the  difficult  path  of  early  womanhood 
in  Norwich, — a  place  at  that  time  noted  for 
the  charm,  the  talent,  and  the  scepticism  of  its 
society.  Elizabeth  Gumey  seems  then  to 
have  delighted  in  gaiety,  and  to  have  inces- 
santly craved  for  amusement ;  had  a  turn  for 
dress;  wore  "  smart  boots — purple,  laced  with 
scarlet,"  and  a  "  scarlet  riding-habit." 

Early  in  1798,  her  opinions  appear  to  have 
undergone  a  great  change,  through  the  preach- 
ing of  William  Savery,  an  American  Friend. 
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He  appears  to  have  been  a  strict  Quaker^ 
sound  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  earnest  in 
htying  due  stress  .on  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  From  that  period,  her  love  of 
pleasure  and  the  world  seemed  gone. 

In  the  summer  of  1798,  Elizabeth  Gumey 
visited  Colebrook  Dale,  the  residence  of  that 
active  philanthropist  Kchard  Reynolds.  There 
she  was  left  some  days  with  her  cousin  Pris- 
cilia  Hannah  Gumey,  a  person  singularly 
qualified  to  attract  and  impress  the  young. 
The  influence  of  this  visit  upon  the  youthful 
enquirer  was  powerful  and  lasting.  It  deep- 
ened and  strengthened  her  increasing  tendency 
to  Quakerism.  This  was  further  advanced  by 
an  address  from  a  female  friend,  named  De- 
borah Darby;  of  whom,  under  the  date  of 
Colebrook  Dale,  September  3rd,  she  thus 
writes:  — 

"  Breakfast  over,  Deborah  Darby  preached 
in  a  deep,  clear,  and  striking  manner.  First, 
she  said  that  God  would  visit  us  all,  and  did 
visit  us ;  that  God  was  a  father  to  the  fatherless. 
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and  a  mother  to  the  motherless :  my  mind  felt 
deeply  oppressed  by  it.  She  then  addressed 
me  in  particular.  I  do  not  remember  her 
words;  but  she  expressed^  firsts  I  was^  as  I 
am^  sick  of  the  world,  and  looked  higher  (and 
I  believe  I  do),  and  that  I  was  to  be  dedicated 
to  my  God,  and  should  have  peace  in  this 
world,  and  everlasting  glory  in  the  world  to 
come.     Could  more  satisfaction  be  given  ?  " 

These  feelings  were  further  roused  and 
heightened  on  the  4th. 

"  After  tea,  we  went  to  the  Darby's,  accom- 
panied by  my  dear  friend  Bichard  Keynolds, 
and  still  dearer  Priscilla  Grumey.  We  had 
spent  a  pleasant  evening,  when  my  heart  began 
to  feel  itself  silenced  before  God,  and  without 
looking  at  others,  I  found  myself  under  the 
shadow  of  His  wing,  and  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  rest  were  in  the  same  state:  I  was 
persuaded  that  it  must  be  that  which  I  felt. 
After  sitting  a  time  in  awful  silence,  Bebecca 
Young  spoke  most  beautifully;  she  touched 
my  heart,  and  I  felt  melted  and  bowed  before 
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my  Creator.  Deborah  Darby  then  spoke ; 
what  she  said  was  excellent :  she  addressed 
part  of  it  to  me;  I  only  fear  she  says  too 
much  of  what  I  am  to  be.  A  light  to  the 
blind;  speech  to  the  dumb;  and  feet  to  the 
lame.     Can  it  be  ?  " 

She  refers,  in  after-life,  pointedly  and  touch- 
ingly  to  this  impressive  season :  — 

"  I  think  the  time  I  spent  at  Colebrook 
Dale  one  of  the  happiest,  if  not  the  happiest 
time  of  my  life.  I  think  my  feelings  that  night 
at  Deborah  Darby's  were  the  most  exalted  I  ever 
remember.  My  mind  felt  clothed  with  light 
as  with  a  garment,  and  I  felt  silenced  before 
God,  I  cried  with  the  heavenly  feeling  of 
humility  and  repentance.  Then  came  the  two 
sermons,  one  telling  me  to  get  the  pearl  of 
great  price ;  and  the  other  telling  me  what  I 
might  expect  —  even  happiness  in  this  world, 
and  everlasting  happiness  in  the  one  to  come. 
But  that  silence  which  Jirst  took  possession  of  my 
mind  exceeded  all  the  rest." 

The  struggle  was  nearly  at  a  close ;  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  1799,  Elizabeth  Gurney 
"  deliberately  chose  Quakerism  as  the  future 
religion  of  her  life." 

Proposals  of  marriage  were  about  this  time 
submitted  to  her  from  Mr.  Joseph  Fry,  then 
engaged  with  his  brother  Mr.  William  Fry  in 
extensive  business  in  London.  At  first  she 
shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  married  life. 
But  the  prospect  held  out  to  her  demanded 
and  deserved  mature  deliberation. 

Her  habits  and  education  had  rendered  afflu- 
ence almost  essential  to  her  comfort;  whilst 
entering  Mr.  Fry's  family,  and  the  prospect  of 
residing  among  Friends,  offered  great  and 
strong  inducements  to  her  feelings. 

Her  marriage  took  place  at  Norwich,  August 
19th,  1800;  and  a  large,  airy,  commodious 
house  in  St.  Mildred's  Court  in  the  City  was 
the  first  home  of  her  married  life.  Her  father- 
in-law,  with  whom  she  had  ever  been  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms,  and  who  was  most 
tenderly  nursed  by  her  in  his  last  illness,  died 
in  October,   1808;    an  event  which  removed 
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her  to  Plaflket; — a  grateful  change  to  one 
who  enjoyed  the  cahn  tranquillity  of  the 
country ;  who  '^  had  remarkably  the  talent  of 
throwing  aside  graver  objects,  and  for  short 
intervals  divesting  herself  of  care ;  who  would 
enjoy  her  garden  and  her  flowers  generally 
with  some  of  her  children  about  her,  and  then 
as  quickly  resume  her  employments." 

In  October,  1809,  she  lost  her  father;  but 
confidently  indulged  the  consoling  assurance 
that  he  had  **  entered  that  region  where  the 
redeemed  ones  rejoice  in  the  view,  as  well  as 
feel  the  influence,  of  their  God," 

In  March,  1811,  she  is  cheered  with  the  in- 
formation that  "  friends  had  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge her  in  the  character  of  a  minister  among 
them." 

At  Flasket,  her  first  c^u-e  was  to  establish  a 
girl's  school  But  her  care  for  the  poor,  the 
helpless,  and  the  fallen,  was  of  a  very  compre- 
hensive kind.  Half  a  mile  from  her  were  two 
long  rows  of  houses  —  dingy,  squalid,  untidy, 
noisy,  palpably  tenanted  by  an  Irish  colony. 
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Kapid  and  unshaken  was  the  influence  ob- 
tained by  Mrs.  Fry  over  these  wild  but  warm- 
hearted people.  She  had  in  her  nature  a  touch 
of  poetry,  and  a  quick  sense  of  the  droll ;  the 
Irish  character  furnished  matter  for  both. 
Their  powers  of  deep  love  and  bitter  grief 
excited  her  sympathy  almost  against  her  judg- 
ment :  she  would  grant  the  linen  shirt,  and  the 
boughs  of  evergreen,  to  array  the  departed,  and 
ornament  the  bed  of  death. 

Some  of  the  scenes  in  "  Irish  Row "  were 
very  different;  "Madame  Fry,"  as  she  was 
called  by  them,  being  so  popular  as  to  produce 
some  inconveniencies  and  many  absurdities. 
She  enjoyed  giving  pleasure — it  was  an  impulse 
as  well  as  a  duty  with  her  to  do  good ;  gather- 
ing her  garments  round  her,  she  would  thread 
her  way  through  children  and  pigs,  up  broken 
stair-cases,  and  by  narrow  passages  to  the 
apartments  she  sought;  she  would  listen  to 
their  tales  of  want  or  woe,  or  of  their  diffi- 
culties with  their  children,  or  of  the  evil  con- 
duct of  their  husbands.     She  persuaded  many 
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of  them  to  adopt  more  orderly  habits,  giving 
little  presents  of  clothing  as  encouragements ; 
she  induced  some  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  priest,  cir- 
culated the  Bible  amongst  them.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  weather  was  bitter,  and 
great  distress  prevalent,  being,  at  the  time,  too 
delicate  herself  to  walk,  she  went  alone  in  the 
carriage,  literally  piled  with  flannel  petticoats  for 
"  Irish  Row."  She  made  relieving  the  poor  a 
pleasure  to  her  children,  by  the  cheerful  spirit 
in  which  she  did  it;  she  employed  them  as 
almoners  when  very  young ;  —  expected  a 
minute  account  of  their  giving,  and  their 
reasons  for  it:  but  never  ^^ relieved  the  bodily 
wants  of  any  one  without  endeavouring  in  some 
way^  more  or  less  directly^  to  benefit  their  souls.** 

On  the  16  th  of  February,  1813,  she  pays  h,er 
first  visit  to  Newgate.  The  event  forming 
such  an  important  era  in  her  life  is  thus  briefly 
and  modestly  recorded :  — 

"  Yesterday  we  were  some  hours  at  New- 
gate with  the  poor  female  felons,  attending  to 
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their  outward  necessities:  we  had  been  twice 
previously.  Before  we  went  away,  dear  Anna 
Buxton  uttered  a  few  words  in  supplication, 
and,  very  unexpectedly  to  myself,  I  did  also* 
I  heard  weeping,  and  I  thought  they  appeared 
much  tendered ;  a  very  solemn  quiet  was  ob- 
served ;  it  was  a  striking  scene ;  the  poor 
people  on  their  knees  around,  in  their  deplor- 
able condition." 

Courage  was  needed  as  well  as  compassion 
for  such  an  enterprise.  The  Newgate  of  that 
day  was  a  bear-garden.  "  With  the  proceeds 
of  their  clamorous  begging,  when  any  stranger 
appeared  amongst  them,  the  prisoners  purchased 
liquors  from  a  regular  tap  in  the  prison.  Spirits 
were  openly  drunk,  and  the  ear  was  assailed 
by  the  most  terrible  language.  Beyond  the 
necessity  for  safe  custody,  there  was  little 
restraint  over  their  communication  with  the 
world  without." 

Although  military  sentinels  were  posted  on 
the  leads  of  the  prison,  such  was  the  lawlessness 
prevailing,   that  Mr.  Newman,  the  governor. 
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entered  this  portioii  of  it  with  relactance. 
Fearful  that  their  watches  should  be  snatched 
from  their  sides,  he  advised  the  kdies  (thon^ 
without  avail)  to  leave  them  in  his  house. 
Into  this  scene  Mrs.  Fry  entered,  accompa- 
nied only  by  one  hidy,  a  dster  of  Sir  T.  F« 
Buxton* 

In  September,  1814,  she  lost  her  much-be- 
loved brother  John  Gumey.  In  April,  1816, 
her  tenth  child  was  bom.  The  February  of 
the  following  year  saw  her  project  carried  into 
effect  of  having  a  school  in  Newgate.  Her 
second  visit  to  that  turbulent  scene  of  sorrow 
and  punishment  is  thus  described:  — 

''  She  was,  at  her  own  request,  left  alone 
amongst  the  women  for  some  hours;  and  on 
,  that  occasion  she  read  to  them  the  parable  of 
the  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  in  the  20th  chapter 
of  St  Matthew,  and  made  a  few  observations 
on  the  eleventh  hour,  and  on  Christ  having 
come  to  save  sinners,  even  those  who  may  be 
said  to  have  wasted  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  estranged  from  Him.     Some  asked  *  Who 
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Christ  was 9^  others  ^feared  that  their  day  of 
salvation  was  passed.' " 

Their  children^  who  were  almost  naked^  were 
pining  for  want  of  proper  food^  air^  and  ex-* 
ercise,  Mrs.  Fry,  on  this  occasion,  particularly 
addressed  herself  to  the  mothers,  and  pointed 
out  to  them  the  grievous  consequences  to  their 
children,  of  living  in  such  a  scene  of  depravity* 
She  proposed  to  establish  a  school  for  them,  to 
which  they  acceded  with  tears  of  joy.  She 
desired  them  to  consider  the  plan,  for,  without 
their  steady  co-operation,  she  would  not  under- 
take it ;  leaving  it  to  them  to  select  a  governess 
from  amongst  themselves. 

On  her  next  visit,  they  had  chosen  as  school- 
mistress a  young  woman,  named  Mary  Connor, 
recently  committed  for  stealing  a  watch.  She 
proved  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  and 
became  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  Christian 
labour  in  that  place ;  she  was  assiduous  in  her 
duties,  and  was  never  known  to  infringe  one 
of  the  rules.  A  free  pardon  was  granted  her 
about  fifteen  months  afterwards;  but  it  proved 
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an  unavailing  gift,  for  a  cough,  which  had  at- 
tacked her  a  short  time  before,  ended  in  a  con- 
sumption. She  displayed,  during  her  illness, 
much  patience  and  quietness  of  spirit;  having, 
SIS  she  humbly  believed,  obtained  everlasting 
pardon  and  peace,  through  the  merits  of  her 
Lord  and  Saviour.  She  died  in  this  hope,  *'  fiill 
of  inmiortality." 

In  April,  1817,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  and 
eleven  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
formed  themselves  into  "An  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Female  Prisoners  in 
Newgate.''  So  prudent  and  cautious  were 
their  measures,  and  so  large  a  blessing  rested  on 
them  from  above,  that  fruits  were  apparent, 
and  ere  long  the  thanks  of  the  city  were  voted 
them  "  for  their  further  exertions,"  which  had 
**  hitherto  been  attended  with  such  good  effect," 
and  which  they  were  *' requested  to  continue," 
In  February,  1818,  her  examination  took  place 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  "  Prisons  of  the  Metropolis." 

The  case  of  Harriet  Skelton  now  occurred. 
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and  caused  an  irreconcileable  rupture  between 
Lord  Sidmouth  and  Mrs.  Fry. 

Harriet  Skelton  was  a  young  woman  with 
an  open,  confiding,  expressive  countenance,  — 
neither  hardened  in  depravity,  nor  capable  of 
cunning, — who,  under  the  influence  of  the  man 
she  loved,  had  passed  forged  notes.  She  was 
ordered  for  execution — the  sentence  was  un- 
looked-for—her deportment  in  prison  had  been 
good,  amenable  to  regulations,  quiet  and  or- 
derly; some  of  her  companions  in  guilt  were 
heard  to  say,  that  they  supposed  she  was  chosen 
for  death,  because  she  was  better  prepared 
than  the  rest  of  them.  Her  case  excited  the 
strongest  compassion :  Mrs.  Fry  was  urged  even 
vehemently  to  exert  herself  in  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  woman.  There  were  circumstances 
of  extenuation,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  alter 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Amongst  other  attempts, 
she  made  one  through  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
He  endeavoured  to  save  Skelton  by  an  earnest 
application  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  accompanied 
Mrs.  Fry  to  the  Bank  Directors  —  vain  effort ! 
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the  law  took  its  course,  and  Skelton  was  hanged. 
Mre.  Fry  had  expressed  herself  strongly  with 
respect  to  the  Bank  of  England  cases,  and  pro- 
bably had  insisted  on  circumstances,  which, 
though  true  in  fact,  were  difficult  distinctly  to 
prove.  She  had  applied  to  Lord  Sidmouth 
herself,  and  through  others.  The  Home  Se- 
cretary was  seriously  annoyed,  and  most- un- 
justifiably threw  doubts  on  Mrs.  Fry's  veracity. 
His  lordship  leant  to  the  hangman.  Neither 
argument,  nor  entreaty,  nor  experience,  could 
win  his  assent  to  the  homely  truth,  that  **  the 
worst  use  to  which  you  can  put  a  man  is — to 
hang  him^ 

Mrs.  Fry  never  was  shaken  in  the  belief 
that  Skelton  had  had  the  offer  to  plead  "  guilty  " 
to  the  minor  count,  and  so  to  escape  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law ;  but  most  unwisely,  as  it 
proved,  the  offer  had  been  rejected  by  her,  and 
that,  through  this  error  in  judgment,  she  had 
paid  the  forfeit  of  her  life. 

Here  terminated  the  intercourse  between  the 
Home  Secretary  and  "  The  prisoner's  friend." 
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Mrs.  Fry  endeavoured  by  a  personal  interview 
to  remove  his  lordship's  impressions.  The 
Countess  Harcourt,  her  kind  friend,  accom- 
panied her.  Nothing  but  pain  resulted  from 
the  visit.  Wounded  and  grieved,  she  quitted 
the  Home  Office,  to  go  by  command  of  Queen 
Charlotte  to  the  Mansion  House,  still  under 
the  protection  of  Lady  Harcourt. 
Here  let  her  speak  for  herself:  — 
"  Yesterday,  I  had  a  day  of  ups  and  downs 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  I  found  that  there 
was  a  grievous  misunderstanding  between  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  myself,  and  that  respecting  the 
case  of  poor  Skelton,  and  in  the  effi^rts  made  to 
save  her  life,  I  too  incautiously  spoke  of  some 
in  power.  When  under  great  humiliation  in 
consequence  of  this.  Lady  Harcourt,  who  most 
kindly  interested  herself  on  the  subject,  took 
me  with  her  to  the*  Mansion  House,  rather 
against  my  own  will,  to  meet  many  of  the  royal 
family  at  the  examination  of  some  large  public 
schools.  Amongst  the  rest,  the  queen  was 
there.     Much  public  respect  was  paid  me,  and, 
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except  the  royal  family  themselves^  I  think  no 
one  received  the  same  attention.  There  was 
quite  a  buzz  when  I  went  into  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  where  one  or  two  thousand  people 
were  collected;  and  when  the  queen  came  to 
speak  to  me,  which  she  did  very  kindly,  there 
was,  I  am  told,  a  general  clap.  This  hardly 
raised  me  at  all ;  I  was  so  low  from  what  had 
occurred  before." 

In  March,  1821,  she  lost  her  attached  sister, 
Priscilla.  This  event  was  followed  by  the 
marriage  of  one  of  her  daughters  out  of  the 
Society.  On  the  1st  of  July  she  receives  a 
visit  from  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  In  No 
vember  her  eleventh  and  youngest  child  was 
born,  and  on  the  same  day  her  eldest  grand- 
child. May,  1824,  saw  her  at  Brighton. 
There  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  coast  guard 
attracted  her  attention.  To  see  an  evil  and  to 
attempt  a  remedy,  were  with  her  one  and  the 
same  process.  Her  progress  in  this  matter 
is  thus  detailed :  — 

"  In  Mrs.  Fry's  illness  at  Brighton,  she  was 
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liable  to  distressing  attacks  of  faintness,  during 
the  night  and  early  morning,  when  it  was  fre- 
quently necessary  to  take  her  to  an  open  window 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  air.  Whether 
through  the  quiet  grey  dawn  of  the  summer's 
morning,  or  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  a  tem- 
pestuous  sky,  one  living  object  always  presented 
itself  to  her  view  on  these  occasions  —  the  soli- 
tary blockade-man  pacing  the  shingly  beach. 
It  first  attracted  her  attention,  and  soon  excited 
her  sympathy,  for  the  service  was  one  of  hard* 
ship  and  danger." 

"  In  the  course  of  a  drive,  passing  near  a 
station,  she  stopped  the  carriage,  and  spoke  to 
one  of  the  men ;  he  civilly  informed  her,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  communication 
with  strangers,  and  declined  further  conversa- 
tion. Afraid  that,  by  having  spoken  to  him, 
she  might,  inadvertently,  be  the  means  of 
bringing  him  into  difficulty,  she  gave  him  her 
card  for  his  commanding  officer ;  desiring  that 
he  might  be  informed  she  had  spoken  to  the 
man,  in  order  to  inquire  a  few  particulars  rci- 
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specting  the  state  of  the  men,  and  of  their  wives 
and  childreny  whom  she  saw  about  their  dwell- 
ings.    This  little  occurrence  had  almost  passed 
from  her  mind,  when  a  few  days  afterwards 
the  subject  was  renewed  by  a  visit  from  the 
naval  lieutenant   in  command  of  the  station 
where  she  had  stopped.     He  came  to  answer 
her  inquiries  in  person.     The  service  was  one 
that  entailed  much  privation  both  on  officers 
and  men;  the  stations   were  often  placed  in 
dreary  and  inaccessible  situations.     From  the 
very  nature  of  the  service,  they  were  precluded 
from  all  commimication  with  the  inhabitants, 
amongst  whom  it  was  very  unpopular;  con- 
stantly harassed  with  nocturnal  watching,  ex- 
posed to  danger,  both  from  weather  and  affirays 
with  smugglers,  they  might  almost  be  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade  themselves."    What 
Mrs.  Fry  heard  only  confirmed  her  desire  to 
effect    something   for  their  religious   benefit. 
Considering  the  nature  and  regulations  of  the 
coast  blockade,  almost  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  done,  was  to  supply  the  people  with  Bibles 
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axid  useful  books.  In  furtherance  of  this  pur- 
pose, she  applied,  and  successfully,  to  the  Bible 
Society.  Fifty  Bibles  and  twenty-five  New 
Testaments  for  distribution  among  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  preventive  service  were  placed  at 
her  disposal.  August  in  the  same  year  saw  her 
present  at  the  marriage  of  her  eldest  son.  In 
February,  1827,  accompanied  by  her  brother, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney,  she  undertook  a  visit — its 
object,  as  a  matter  of  course,  holy  and  bene- 
volent —  to  intractable  and  benighted  Ireland. 
At  Waterford  her  health  failed  her.  Rest  and 
careful  nursing  were  requisite.  She  had  over- 
tasked her  strength  in  working  out  her  noble 
mission.  After  an  interval  of  repose  she  re- 
turned home,  inspirited  and  recruited.  Great, 
however,  as  were  her  triumphs  and  successes, 
they  could  not  shield  her  from  the  sorrows  of 
life.     These,  ever  and  anon,  came  upon  her. 

September,  1827,  found  her  watching  over 
the  last  hours  of  her  attached  sister  Rachel ;  a 
heavy  loss,  and  long  remembered.  May,  1828, 
tiiritnessed  the  happy  nuptials  of  another  daugh- 
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ter.  This  event  gave  her  sincere  pleasure.  Her 
daughter's  marriage  took  place  with  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  While  her  hos- 
pitable and  affectionate  nature  was  gratified  by 
the  prospect  of  receiving  the  bridal  party  at 
Plashet,  she  craved  spiritual  blessings  for  the 
two  most  interested,  and  that  the  occasion,  like 
the  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  might  be  owned 
by  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  day,  —  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly, — Plasket  was  arrayed  in  all 
its  verdure,  gay  with  bright  flowers,  and 
sprinkled  with  groups  of  happy  young  people. 
After  the  bride  was  gone,  one  of  the  sisters 
crossed  the  lawn  to  speak  to  her  mother :  she 
said  something  of  the  scene  before  them,  and 
the  outward  prosperity  which  seemed  to  sur- 
round that  beloved  parent.  The  reply  was  re- 
markable ;  for,  a^ter  expressing  a  strong  feeling 
of  enjoyment  and  gratification,  she  added,  pro- 
phetically, 'But  I  have  remarked,  that  when 
great  outward  prosperity  is  granted,  it  is  often 
permitted  to  precede  great  trials.'    Her  words 
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were  speedily  verified.  Great  reverses  suddenly 
befel  her.  She  writes  —  *  The  storm  has  now 
entered  my  own  borders:  once  more  are  we 
brought  into  perplexity  and  trial.' " 

The  failure  of  one  of  the  houses  of  business 
in  which  her  husband  was  a  partner^  though 
not  that  which  he  personally  conducted,  involved 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  her  family  in  a  train  of  sor- 
rows and  perplexities,  which  tinged  the  re- 
maining  years  of  her  life. 

The  Sunday  following  the  public  announce- 
ment of  their  misfortunes,  the  question  was 
much  debated  as  to  whether  she  and  her  family 
generally  should  attend  their  meeting  for  wor- 
ship or  not ;  but  she  felt  it  right  to  go,  and,  of 
course,  was  accompanied  by  her  husband  and 
children.  She  took  her  usual  seat,  bowed 
down  and  overwhelmed,  with  the  bitter  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks — no  common  thing 
with  her. 

After  a  very  solemn  pause,  she  rose  with 
these  words,  her  voice  trembling  with  emotion : 
"Though   He  slay  me,  yet  will  I   trust  in 
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Him/'  and  testified  in  an  animated  address 
that  her  faith  and  love  were  as  strong  in 
the  hour  of  adversity^  as  they  had  been  in  the 
time  of  prosperity.  Her  friends  were  deeply 
affected,  marking  by  their  manner  their  sym- 
pathy and  love. 

The  tide  of  sympathy  flowed  in  marvellously 
from  all  quarters.  The  mass  of  letters  that 
exists  attests  by  how  many,  and  how  well,  she 
was  loved;  how  highly  she  was  valued,  and 
upon  how  many  hearts  she  and  her  sorrows 
were  borne. 

Their  circumstances  being  so  materially 
changed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fry  resolved  upon  at 
once  leaving  Flasket,  and  seeking  a  temporary 
home  in  St.  Mildred's  Court,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  their  eldest  son.  With  the  relinquish- 
ment of  Flasket  came  much  that  was  sad — 
uprooting  habits,  long-formed  tastes,  and  local 
associations,  parting  with  servants,  and  leaving 
many  old  pensioners  and  dependants.  But  the 
surrender  was  at  once  decided  on.  As  the 
winter  advanced,  her  health,  already  shaken  by 
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her  severe  mental  distresses,  greatly  failed. 
Circumstances  occurred  to  weaken  her  htisbancTs 
and  children's  attachment  to  the  Society  of 
Friends;  her  beloved  and  valued  son  William 
was  on  the  bed  of  sickness  from  oppression  of 
the  brain,  the  result  of  an  overstrained  and 
exhausted  mind;  yet  her  uniform  language 
was,  "  I  will  hope  continually,  and  yet  praise 
Thee  more  and  more." 

Early  in  June,  a  small  dwelling  in  Upton 
Lane,  contiguous  to  the  residence  of  her 
brother  Samuel,  sheltered  her  and  her  nume- 
rous family  party.  In  the  spring  of  1830,  she 
prepared  her  "  Text-Book ;  "  when  finished,  she 
^' began  its  distribution;  thousands  and  thou- 
sands did  she  give  away,  besides  multitudes 
that  were  otherwise  circulated."  Early  in  1831 
she  *'  paid,"  to  quote  her  own  words,  "  a  very 
satisfactory  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
her  very  pleasing  daughter,  the  Princess  Vic* 
toria.  William  Allen  went  with  me.  We 
took  some  books  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  with 
the  hope  of  influencing  the  young  princess  in 
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that  important  cause.  We  were  reoeiyed  with 
much  kindness  and  cordiality,  and  I  felt  my 
heart  opened  to  express  my  desire  that  the 
best  blessing  might  rest  upon  them.^  In 
March,  1832,  the  evidence  of  this  energetic 
woman  was  again  required  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
secondary  punishment.  In  1833,  she  visited 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  the  other  Channel  Is- 
lands for  religious  and  philanthropic  purposes. 
In  July,  1834,  we  find  her  struggling  to  obtain 
libraries  for  all  the  coast-guard  stations.  The 
estimated  expense  was  considerable.  Mrs.  Fry 
proposed  that  \O00L  should  be  raised  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  and  500Z.  would,  she  hoped, 
be  granted  by  government  for  the  advantage  of 
so  numerous  and  useful  a  body  of  its  servants. 
The  compassionate  and  honest-minded  Lord 
Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
received  her  proposal  favourably,  but  con- 
sidered his  continuance  in  office  too  uncertain 
to  undertake  it,  although  he  promised  to  re- 
commend  it   to    his   successors.      The    same 
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month  saw  her  pass  over  to  Scotland,  to  visit 
prisons  and  report  on  prison  discipline  there. 
In  1835,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
scheme  of  libraries  for  all  the  coast-guard 
stations  carried  out.  The  libraries  for  the 
stations  alone  amounted  in  all  to  25,896  vols. 
On  the  22d  of  May,  she  was  ordered  to  attend 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
the  several  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  2d  of  Jime  in  this 
year  was  the  wedding-day  of  her  daughter 
Louisa.  She  married  Kaymond,  second  son  of 
Sir  John  Henry  Pelly,  Bart.  This  summer 
saw  her  plan  accomplished  of  having  libraries  for 
the  packets  constantly  sailing  from  Falmouth. 
In  April,  1836,  she  again  visits  Ireland,  mainly 
to  inspect  the  prisons  at  Dublin,  and  to  make 
a  renewed  effort  for  their  improvement. 

In  January,  1838,  she  passes  over  to  France 
on  a  religious  service:  and,  among  other 
prisons,  visits  the  women's  prison  of  St.  Lazare. 
There,  at  her  request,  the  poor  outcasts  were 
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collected^  and  one  of  her  readings  of  Scripture 
took  place.  As  in  Newgate,  the  women 
were  touched  and  impressed :  and  when  asked 
whether  they  would  like  ladies  to  visit  them, 
read  to  them,  and  sympathise  with  them,  the 
eager  reply  came  from  all  sides,  **  Oui^  oui^ 
**  Et  moi  aussiJ" 

In  August  of  the  same  year  tins  indefati* 
gable  woman  hastens  to  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  Friends  and  their  meetings  in 
North  Britain, — and  of  again  inspecting  the 
prisons  there,  and  of  communicating  with  the 
magistrates  and  men  in  authority.  In  1839,  she 
once  more  visits  France,  and  extends  her  tour 
into  Italy  on  a  religious  service.  She  dis- 
tributed Testaments,  tracts,  and  small  religious 
works  freely.  Her  carriage  was  often  sur- 
rounded by  people  eagerly  begging  for  books  : 
some  even  came  creeping  up  to  her  apartment 
to  prefer  their  request.  Her  text-books — 
"  Les  Petits  Livres  de  Matin  " — seemed  to  be 
the  favourites. 

One  trait — as  we  pass  on — at  once  charac- 
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teristic  and  touching,  of  this  "  Helper  of  the 
Fallen,:' 

The  scene  is  Nismes;  the  place  the  grand 
prison:  in  it  were  1200  criminals.  "In  one 
ceD,  which  was  entirely  dark,  two  men  were 
placed  for  refractory  conduct ;  one  was  chained 
both  hands  and  feet.  Mrs.  Fry  said  to  them, 
that  she  had  sometimes,  when  she  had  seen 
men  thus  circumstanced,  pleaded  for  their  libe- 
ration, on  the  promise  of  future  good  behaviour, 
if  she  believed  their  promise  to  be  sincere. 
The  fettered  prisoner  immediately  volunteered 
this  promise,  and  was  promptly  released." 

She  visits  the  prison  a  second  time,  and  in 
the  chapel  addresses  in  her  usual  irresistible 
manner,  and  with  touching  pathos,  the  wretched 
beings  confined  there — her  subject  the  peni- 
tent, to  whom  "  much  was  forgiven  because 
she  loved  much." 

On  leaving  the  chapel  and  crossing  a  cor- 
ridor, a  gensdarme  brought  two  men  out  of  a 
work-room  to  Mrs.  Fry :  they  began  to  speak 
eagerly  to  her;  one  told  her  that  he  should 
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never  lie  down  in  his  bed  without  praying  for 
and  blessing  her^  whilst  the  other  echoed  the 
sentiment  They  were  the  two  men  for  whom^ 
on  her  previous  visit,  she  had  interceded  that 
they  might  be  liberated  from  the  dungeon.'' 

In  1840,  Mrs.  Fry  has  a* private  audience  of 
the  Queen.  She  thus  writes  from  Upton  under 
date  of  — 

"  Second  Mouthy  \st  —  I  am  called  to  viwt 
our  young  Queen  to-day,  in  company  with 
William  Allen,  and  I  hope  my  brother  Samuel 
also. 

"  We  went  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  saw 
the  Queen.  Our  interview  was  short:  Lord 
Normanby,  the  Home  Secretary,  presented  us. 
The  Queen  asked  us  where  we  were  going  on 
the  Continent.  She  said  it  was  some  years 
since  she  saw  me.  She  asked  about  Caroline 
Neave's  Eefuge,  for  which  she  had  lately  sent 
the  fifty  pounds.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  thanking  her.  I  ventured  to  express  my 
satisfaction  that  she  encouraged  various  works 
of  charity ;  and  I  said  it  reminded  me  of  the 
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words  of  Scripture,  *With  the  merciful  Thou 
wilt  show  Thyself  merciful.'  Before  we  with- 
drew, I  stopped  and  said,  I  hoped  the  Queen 
would  allow  me  to  assure  her  that  it  was  our 
prayer  that  the  blessing' of  God  might  rest 
upon  the  Queen  and  her  consort." 

During  this  year  and  the  following,  the  con- 
tinent was  again  visited — Holland,  Prussia, 
Hanover,  Denmark ;  with  the  self-same  object 
ever  prominent,  to  further  the  spread  of  reli- 
gious knowledge,  and  to  speed  the  cause  of 
prison  reform. 

One  more  trait,  en  passant,  of  this  compas- 
sionate and  gentle  being.  The  scene  Amster- 
dam :  the  place  a  lunatic  asylum. 

*^  Among  other  miserable  objects,  one  un- 
happy woman,  unclothed,  lay  grovelling  in 
straw.  Whether  the  look  of  compassion  or 
the  voice  attracted  her  cannot  be  known ;  but 
she  dragged  herself  as  nearly  as  her  chains 
would  admit  to  her  visitant,  and  endea.voured 
to  reach  her:  the  hand  she  desired  to  toueh 
was  yielded.     She  kissed  it  again  and  again, 

II.  GG 
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and  buist  into  an  agony  of  tears."  Who  dare 
assert  that  this  poor  sufferer  was  beyond  the 
influence  of  human  feeling  or  the  reach  of 
gentle  control? 

The  year  1842  contained  one  day  specially 
memorable  to  Mrs.  Fry.  On  the  18th  of  Ja- 
nuary she  met,  at  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House, 
Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
other  ministers.  The  queenly  Quakeress  sat 
between  the  Prince  Consort  and  Sir  [Robert 
PeeL     Her  journal  thus  notices  the  event :  — 

"  Nearly  the  whole  dinner  was  occupied  in 
deeply  interesting  conversation  with  Prince 
Albert  and  Sir  Bobert  PeeL  With  the  Prince 
I  spoke  very  seriously  upon  the  Christian  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  the  management  of  the 
nursery,  the  infinite  importance  of  a  holy  and 
reli^ous  life ;  how  I  had  seen  it  in  all  ranks  of 
life;  no  real  peace  or  prosperity  without  it. 
Then  the  state  of  Europe;  the  advancement 
of  religion  in  the  continental  courts.  Then 
prisons;  their  present  state  in  this  country  — 
my  fear  that  our  punishments  were  becoming 
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too  severe  —  my  wish  that  the  Queen  should 
be  informed  of  some  particulars  respecting  se* 
parate  confinement  With  Sir  Robert  Peel  I 
dwelt  much  more  on  the  prison  subject;  I 
expressed  my  fears  that  gaolers  had  too  much 
power ;  that  punishment  was  rendered  uncer- 
tain and  often  too  severe ;  pressed  upon  him  the 
need  of  mercy;  and  begged  him  to  see  the  New 
Prison^  and  to  have  the  dark  cells  a  little 
altered." 

On  the  King  of  Prussia's  arrival  in  England^ 
to  stand  in  person  as  sponsor  to  the  infant 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Fry  receives  an  intima* 
tion  of  His  Majesty's  desire  to  meet  her  at 
the  Mansion  House. 

She  thus  describes  her  visit :  — 

**  First  Monthy  29th.  —  To-morrow,  the  King 
of  Prussia  has  appointed  me  to  meet  him  to 
luncheon  at  the  Mansion  House.  I  have  rather 
felt  its  being  the  Sabbath ;  but,  as  all  is  to  be 
conducted  in  a  quiet,  suitable,  and  most  orderly 
manner,  consistent  with  the  day,  I  am  quite 
easy  to  go." 
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'*We  waited  some  time  in  the  drawixig- 
room  before  the  king  arriyed  bom  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral    I  have  seldom  seen  any   person 
more  fiiithfiilly  kind  and  friendly  than  he  i& 
We  had  much  deeply-interesting  conversation 
on  Tarious  important  subjects  of  mutual   in- 
terest   We  spoke  of  the  christening.    I  dwelt 
on  its  pomp  as  undesirable^  &c.;    then  upon 
episcopacy  and  its  dangers;    on  prisons;    on 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  of  Prus- 
sia; on  the  Sabbath.     I  entreated  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  have  no  toasts,  to  which  he  acceded^ 
and  the  king  approved ;  but  it  was  no  light  or 
easy  matter.     I  rejoice  to  believe  my  efforts 
were  right.     I  told  the  king  my  objection  to 
anything  of  the  kind  being  allowed   by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  that  day ;  indeed,  I  expressed 
my  disapprobation  of  them  altogether." 

The  next  morning  the  king  met  Mrs.  Pry, 
when  he  saw  her  plan  in  operation  at  Newgate, 
and  where  she  read  Scripture,  and  addressed 
the  criminals  with  her  usual  animation.  Sub- 
sequently, the  king  took  luncheon  at  Upton. 
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The  visit  of  majesty  to  a  Quakeress  is  not  an 
everj-daj  occurrence,  and  merits  distinct  record. 
'^  The  king  then  gave  me  his  arm ;  and  we 
walked  down  together;  there  were  difficulties 
raised  about  his  going  to  Upton^  but  he  chose 
to  persevere.  I  went  with  the  Lady  Mayoress 
and  the  sheriffs^  the  king  with  his  own  people. 
We  arrived  first.  I  had  to  hasten  to  take  off 
my  cloak,  and  then  went  down  to  meet  him  at 
his  carriage-door  with  my  husband  and  seven  of 
our  sons  and  sons-in-law.  I  then  walked  with 
him  into  the  drawing-room,  ,where  all  was  in 
beautiful  order — neat,  and  adorned  with  flowers. 
I  presented  to  the  king  our  eight  daughters  and 
daughters-in-law  (Rachel  only  away),  our  seven 
sons  and  eldest  grandson,  my  brother  and  sister 
Buxton,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Pelly,  and  my 
sister,  Elizabeth  Fry,  my  brother  and  sister 
Gumey  he  had  known  before,  and  afterwards 
presented  twenty-five  of  our  grandchildren. 
We  had  a  solemn  silence  before  our  meal,  which 
was  handsome,  and  fit  for  a  king,  yet  not  ex-^ 
travagant — everything  most  complete  and  nice^ 
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I  flat  hj  the  king,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  Ids 
dinner,  perfectly  at  hia  ease,  and  Ycry  liappy 
with  ua.     We  went  into  the  dnwingHroom 
after  another  solemn  silenoe,  and  a  few  w<»ds 
which  I  uttered  in  prayer  for  the  king  and 
queen*     We  found  a  deputation  of  f^riends 
with  an  address  to  read  to  him — this  was  done: 
the  king  appeared  to  feel  it  much.    We  had 
then  to  part.    The  kmg  expressed  his  deare  that 
blessings  might  continue  to  rest  on  our  house." 
Early  in  1842,  Mrs.  Fry  paid  her  last  viat 
to  France.     On  the  25th  of  April  she  waited, 
by  appointment,  on  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  at 
the  Tuileries;   but  finding  some  difficulty  in 
fully  conveying  her  meaning,  her  daughter  was 
sent  for  to  interpret.     In  a  letter  to  her  sisters, 
she  *^  describes  herself  ushered  into  an  immense 
drawing-room,  the  size,  and  heavy  crimson  and 
gold  magnificence  of  which,  exceeded  any  room 
she  had  ever  seen.     On  a  sofa,  about  half  way 
up  the  room  against  the  wall,  was  seated  her 
mother;  by  her  side  a  young  lady,  in  deep 
mourning,  over  whose  white  and  black  cap  hung 
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a  large  and  long  crape  scarf,  or  y&l,  that  reached 
the  ground  on  either  side ;  her  figure  tall  and 
elegant;  her  iaceand  features  small  and  delicate; 
her  eyes  blue,  and  her  complexion  very  fair,  — 
a  lovely  blush  came  and  went  as  she  spoke. 
From  her  dress  and  appearance,  no  one  could  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  it  was  the  widow  of  the 
heir  of  France.  Opposite  to  her,  on  a  chair,  was 
an  elderly  lady,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  her  stepmother,  who  had  brought  her  up 
from  childhood.  These  three  were  the  only  occu- 
pants of  that  vast  saloon.  Its  walls  were  hung 
witl^  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  on  heavy 
gold  columns,  with  vine-leaves  twisted  round, 
and  all  things  magnificent  in  proportion.  The 
conversation  at  first  was  on  the  Duchess  of  Or^ 
leans'  affliction.  They  had  each  a  Bible  in 
their  hand;  Mrs.  Fry  read  to  them  a  few 
verses,  and  commented  on  them,  on  affliction 
and  its  peaceable  fruits  afterwards.  They  then 
spoke  of  the  children  of  the  house  of  Orleans^ 
and  the  importance  of  an  early  foundation  in 
Christian  faith.    The  Grand  Duchess  of  Meek- 
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lenburghi  an  eminently  devoted  pious  woman, 
deeply  responded  to  these  sentiments.  It  was 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  this  interesting  con<^ 
versation  came  to  a  close." 

On  her  return  horne^  increasing  sjonptonis  of 
illness  displayed  themselves.  Sandgate,  Ton- 
bridge  Wellsy  Bath^  Walmer,  were  visited,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  benefit.  At  Walmer  heavy 
tidings  overwhelmed  her :  the  deaths,  in  rapid 
succession,  of  her  dutiful  and  much-beloved  son, 
William  Storrs  Fry,  and  his  two  daughters. 

In  February,  1845,  her  brother,  friend,  and 
early  coadjutor.  Sir  Fowell  Button,  quitted 
this  Tforld.  These  successive  bereavements 
told  visibly  upon  her.  She  dwelt  more  and 
more  in  spirit  with  those  who  were  gone.  !Ere 
long  she  was  to  join  them. 

Of  her  active,  useful,  honoured  career,  this 
may  be  considered  the  "  Closing  Scene." 

The  14th  of  September,  with  a  large  party 
of  her  children,  she  attended  the  small  meeting 
at  Prapers,  about  four  miles  from  Bamsgate. 
On  this  occasion  she  preached  a  most  powerful 
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and  remarkable  sermon  on  the  nearness  of 
death  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  prepara* 
tion  and  repentance,  for  she  believed,  to  scxne 
of  that  small  congregation,  it  was  the  eleventh 
hour  of  the  day.  Her  ministrations  were 
much  of  the  same  character  the  two  following 
Sundays.  On  the  29th,  the  large  family  party 
dispersed.  The  meeting  of  the  preceding  day 
had  been  one  of  great  solemnity,  and,  though 
little  imagined  at  the  time,  weU-fitted  to  be 
a  parting  occasion  with  so  many  dear  to  her. 
The  next  day  she  was  left  with  only  her 
husband  and  eldest  daughter ;  but  the  nursing 
was  too  arduous  for  them  to  bear  alone,  and  it 
was  a  great  relief  to  them  when  her  daughter 
Bachel  and  her  family  arrived  from  Norfolk. 
A  great  change  was  perceptible.  There  was 
a  look  of  heaviness  and  weight;  she  rarely 
smiled,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  far  less  often 
looked  distressed;  she  walked  rather  better, 
her  appetite  was  improved,  and  her  nights  not 
so  disturbed :  but  there  was  a  new  symptom — 
occasionally  severe  pain  in  the  head. 
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The  next  Sunday  she  went  as  usual  to 
meeting.  On  her  return,  she  asked  some  of 
the  party,  who  from  circumstances  had  been 
precluded  from  accompanying  her,  and  had 
attended  their  own  place  of  worship,  if  they 
had  had  *^  a  comfortable  church :  "  her  general 
question  when  she  met  any  of  her  children 
under  similar  circumstances.  Then,  without 
waiting  to  be  asked,  she  said  they  had  had  *'  a 
very  remarkable  meeting,  such  a  peculiarly 
solemn  time ;  "  that  she  had  been  so  impressed 
by  the  "  need  of  working  whilst  it  was  day,  to 
be  ready  for  the  Master's  summons,  come  when 
He  might."  Here  the  subject  dropped,  but 
she  reverted  to  it  more  than  once  during  the 
day.  Those  who  were  present  described  the 
occasion  as  a  very  peculiar  one.  She  had 
urged  the  question,  "  Are  we  all  now  ready  ? 
If  the  Master  should  this  day  call  us,  is  the 
wbrk  completely  finished  ?  Have  we  anything 
left  to  do?"  Solemnly,  almost  awfully,  re- 
iterating the  question,  *^Are  we  prepared?" 
Her  habits  at  this  time  were  apparently  those 
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of  former  times.  She  was  a  good  deal  occu- 
pied by  writing.  She  arranged  and  sorted 
Bibles^  Testaments,  and  tracts. 

The  participation  of  the  disciple  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  Lord,  was  dwelt  upon.  She 
expressed  herself  with  peculiar  power,  in  a 
manner  startling  to  the  hearer.  She  had, 
through  all  her  conflicts,  seemed  to  cling  to 
something  like  the  hope,  almost  expectation, 
that  the  western  sky  would  be  bright,  that  her 
sun  would  not  set  behind  clouds:  but  now 
there  was  no  allusion  to  any  idea  of  the  kind. 
The  high  privilege  of  suflFering  as  a  member  of 
Christ  was  the  point  she  most  dwelt  upon. 

One  morning  of  acute  suffering,  the  remark 
was  made  to  her,  ^^  How  marvellous  it  was  that 
she  never  seemed  impatient  to  depart  I "  Her 
reply  conveyed  her  entire  "  willingness  to  stay 
the  Lord's  time ;  "  that  whilst  "  there  was  any 
work  for  her  to  do,  she  wished  to  live ; "  but 
beyond  that,  expressed  not  the  smallest  desire 
for  life.  She  added,  that  she  had  come  to  an 
entire  belief  that  any  remaining  dread  of  death 
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would  be  taken  away  when  the  time  came^  or 
that,  in  ^'  tender  mercy  to  her  timid  nature^" 
she  should  be  permitted  to  pass  unconsciously 
through  the  dark  valley.     On  Thursday  she 
wrote  to  her  youngest  daughter^  and  on  Friday 
morning,  though  very  languid  and  feeling  un- 
comfortable, she  addressed  a  note  to  a  lady,  an 
old  attached  friend,  with  some  texts  for  a  young 
person,  who  desired  to  possess  her  autograph. 
After  finishing  this  note,  she  brought  out  some 
sheets  of  Scripture  selections,  which  she  had 
prepared  with  a  view  to  eventually  publishing 
another  text-book  on  the  same  plan  as  her 
former  one.     She  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her 
small  travelling  Bible,  without  spectacles,  to 
look  for  others ;  she  had  also  written  the  note 
in  a  firm,  clear  hand,  with  no  glasses.     On  this 
being  observed  to  her,  she  replied,  "  Oh  yes,  my 
eye-sight  is  so  much  better ; "  which  was  cor- 
robated  by  her  own  maid,  for  many  years  her 
devoted  attendant.     This  was  not  a  symptom 
to  pass  lightly  by. 
.  Later  in  the  morning,  whilst  driving  out,  she 
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was  strangely  oppressed  —  scarcely  noticed  the 
lovely  views  of  the  sea,  which  she  generally  so 
much  enjoyed;  bat  the  most  unusual  thing 
was,  that  when  her  grandchildren  were  eager 
to  give  some  tracts,  she  scarcely  noticed  their 
request  till  repeated  two  or  three  times.  On 
passing  some  open  country^  where  a  ruddy 
farmer's  boy  was  keeping  cows,  he  told  the 
children  that  he  was  there  all  day,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  should  very  much  like 
"  some  reading."  Their  grandmother  took  no 
notice,  nor  until  her  tract-bag  was  put  into  her 
hand  did  she  attempt  to  choose  any  for  him : 
then  she  did  it  with  a  slow  distracted  air,  as  if 
her  thoughts  were  far  away.  That  evening 
she  was  heavy  and  oppressed,  and  complained 
of  suffering  irom  the  Hght. 

On  Saturday  morning  she  awakened,  suf- 
fering severely  in  her  head.  One  of  her  grands 
children  went  to  her  at  half-past  seven  o'clock: 
he  read  the  Twenty-seventh  Psalm,  which  she 
asked  for.  Half  an  hour  later,  another  went  to 
her.     She  in  no  way  referred  to  his  brother 
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haying  been  there  before,  but  again,  asked  for 
the  Twenty-seyenth  Psalm.    Her  dressing  yyas 
slowly  accomplished ;  she  leaned  her  head  upon 
he  hand,  and  spoke  very  little.     A  text  or  two 
out  of  *'  Great  and  precious  FromiseSy"  that 
excellent  selection  for  the  sick-chamber,  seiemed 
all  that  she  could  receive.     About  five  o'clock 
her  bell  rung.     She  was  in  her  own  room,  ac- 
cording to  her  usual  custom  in  the  afternoon, 
lying  on  the  sofa,  whilst  an  attendant  read  to 
her.     She  had  nearly  fidlen  in  moving  from 
the  sofa  to  her  chair  by  the  fire,  and  help  was 
wanted  to  accomplish  it.     After  being  placed 
in  her  chair,   she  leaned  to  one  side,  as  if 
unable  to  hold  herself   upright.      Her    own 
maid,  who  was  accustomed  to  her,  was  alarmed 
and  uneasy,  but  the  little  dressing  before  din- 
ner was  completed  without  difficulty,  and  she 
was  wheeled  into  the  drawing-room,  where  it 
was  proposed  that  she  should  dine,  being  nearer 
to  her  room  than  the  dining-room.      After 
dinner,  on  attempting  to  move  to  the  sofa,  she 
twice  sank  to  the  ground,  though  entirely  as- 
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sisted  by  two  persons.  With  extreme  difficulty 
she  was  removed  to  bed,  where  she  lay  with 
a  calm,  almost  a  torpid,  expression  of  counte- 
nance. She  was  quite  willing  to  see  a  medical 
man,  and  answered  his  questions  correctly. 
Her  worn-out  constitution  forbade  stringent 
remedies.  As  no  fresh  symptoms  appeared, 
and  she  was  herself  very  anxious  for  it,  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  settle  as  usual  for  the 
night.  A  few  texts  were  repeated  to  her,  and 
her  daughters  left'her  to  her  husband's  care, 
who  throughout  her  lengthened  iUness  attended 
her  by  night;  but  scarcely  had  they  reached 
their  rooms  when  her  bell  rung  loudly. 
Throughout  the  night,  though  occasionally  for 
an  instant  confused,  the  mind  was  there.  Some 
passages  of  Scripture  were  read  to  her,  which 
she  appeared  to  comprehend,  and  she  entirely 
responded  to  any  observation  made  to  her. 
Other  symptoms  were  unfavourable:  she  lay 
so  heavily,  and  the  limbs  appeared  so  wholly 
powerless.  The  morning  broke  at  last,  but  it 
brought  no  comfort.     About  six  o'clock  she 
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oomplamed  of  much  raffering  to  her  maid : - 
''Pray   for  me.     It  is  a  strift,    bat    I   am 
safe.^    She  continued  to  speak  but  indistinctly 
at  intervals,  and  frequently  dosed,  as  she  had 
done  through  the  night.     About  nine  o'dock 
one  of  her  daughters,  sitting  on  the  bedside, 
had  open  in  her  hand  that  passage  in  Isaisb, 
"I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will  hold  thy  right 
hand,  saying  unto  thee,  Fear  not  thou  wons 
Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel,  I  will  help  thee, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  thy  ^deemer,  the  H0I7 
One  of  Israel"    Just  then,  her  mother  roused 
a  little,  and  in  a  slow,  distinct  voice  uttered 
these  words:  "Oh,  my  dear  Lord,  help  and 
keep    thy   servant  1"      These  were   the   last 
words   she  spake  upon  earth:  she  never  atr 
tempted  to  articulate  again.     A  response  was 
given,  by  reading  to  her  the  above  most  appli- 
cable passage;  one  bright  look  (^  intel%eDce 
passed  over  her  features,  a  look  of  recognition 
at  the  well-known  sound,  but  it  was  gone  as 
rapidly,  and  never  returned.    From  this  time 
entire  imconsciousness  appeared  to  take  pos- 
session of  her.     No  sound  disturbed  her— n^ 
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light  affected  her — the  voice  of  affection  was 
unheeded — a  veil  was  between  her  and  the 
world  about  her,  to  be  raised  no  more. 

As  the  morning  of  Sunday  advanced,  all  hope 
became  extinguished.  A  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  summon  such  of  her  absent  children 
as  might  be  able  to  come  to  look  upon  her  once 
again  in  life. 

The  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  convulsive 
spasm,  increased,  at  first,  occasionally ;  but  after 
midnight  it  became  almost  continuous.  From 
three  o'clock  there  was  no  pause,  but  such 
absolute  imconsciousness  to  every  impression, 
as  satisfied  those  around  her  that  thd  anguish 
was  for  them,  not  for  her.  Yet,  as  they  marked 
the  struggle,  the  irresistible  prayer  of  their 
hearts  became,  "  How  long.  Lord !  how  long !  " 

Suddenly,  about  twenty  minutes  before  four, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  breathing;  it  was 
but  a  moment.  The  silver  cord  was  loosed — 
a  few  sighs  at  intervals — and  no  sound  was 
there.  Unutterably  blessed  was  the  holy  calm 
—  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  chamber  of  death. 

IL  H  H 
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She  saw  ''the  King  in  His  hesLUty,  and  the 

land  that  is  yeiy  £ur  oC 

•  #  #  #  « 

So  tenninated  a  life  of  singalar  dcTOtton  to 
noble  aimfl.  That  £dth,  hope,  and  charity 
beamed  forth  in  it  with  bright  and  steady  lustre, 
continually  recurring  evidenoe  b  given. 

How  brief  yet  comprehensive  is  the  pertition, 
''  Do  with  me  as  TTum  wilt,  only  let  me  be 
Thine  1^ ,  •  «  And  how  triumphant  the   ex- 
pressions, ''  I  know  my  foundation  to  be  surcy  I 
feel  THE  BOOK  always  underneath  me.     Should 
I  never  see  the  light  of  another  morning,  re* 
member  I  am  safe.^    And  the  retrospect  of 
existence  in  a  djring  hour,  how  truly  enviable, 
since  she  could,  reviewing  the  past,  assert  de- 
liberately, '^My  dear  Kachel,  I  can  say  one 
thing — since  my  heart  was  touched  at  seventeen 
years  old,  I  believe  I  never  have  awakened  from 
sleep,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  by  day  (m:  by 
night,  without  my  first  waking  thought  being, 
how  best  I  might  serve  my  LordJ* 

And  yet  humility  constantly  pr(»npts  the 
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prayer  that  she  might  have  a  lowly  spirit, 
might  be  humble-minded,  and  preserved  from 
"decking  herself  with  the  LorJUsjewehr 

But  the  charm  of  her  character  lay  in  its 
unfailing,  gushing,  inexhaustible  tevdemess. 
She  was  essentially  a  loving,  gentle-hearted, 
hopeful,  compassionate  being.  Familiar  with 
the  Book  of  Life,  she  would  dwell  on  "  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  Saviour's  ministra- 
tions ;  His  tone  and  manner  to  sinners  I " 

Invariably  and  emphatically  was  she  a 
"  Helper  of  the  Fallen.^^  One  who  knew  her 
well  thus  describes  her :  — 

"  There  was  no  weakness  or  trouble  of  mind 
or  body,  which  might  not  safely  be  unveiled  to 
her.  Whatever  various  or  opposite  views, 
feelings,  or  wishes  might  foe  confided  to  her, 
all  came  out  again  tinged  with  her  own  loving, 
hoping  spirit.  Bitterness  of  every  kind  died^ 
token  intrusted  to  her.  It  never  reappeared. 
The  most  favourable  construction  possible  was 
always  put  upon  every  transaction.  No  doubt 
her  failing  lay  this  way;  but  did  it  not  give 

H  H    2 
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her  and  her  example  a  wonderful  influence  ? 
Was  it  not  the  very  secret  of  her  power  ^w^ith 
the  wretched  and  degraded  prisoners  ?  She 
always  could  see  hope  for  every  one ;  she  in- 
variably found  or  made  some  point  of  light. 
The  most  abandoned  must  haye  felt  she  did 
not  despair  for  themy  either  for  this  world  or 
another ;  and  this  it  was  that  made  her  irre- 
sistible." 

In  illustration  of  this,  take  the  following 
touching  incident.  It  can  hardly  be  read  with 
unmoistened  eye :  — 

"While  at  Portsmouth  with  Admiral  Gar- 
rett and  his  family,  she  visited  the  Penitentiary 
at  Portsea.  While  they  went  over  the  house, 
the  unfortunate  inmates  were  assembled  in  the 
parlour,  where  they  were  all  standing  when 
Mrs.  Fry  and  the  party  with  her  returned  to 
the  room.  Miss  Garrett  describes  Mrs.  Fry  as 
^  sitting  down,  laying  her  bonnet  on  the  table, 
and  making  some  inquiries  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  place,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
young  women  there.'     Two  were  pointed  out 
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to  her  as  being  peculiarly  refractory  and 
hardened :  without  noticing  this,  she  addressed 
some  words  of  exhortation  and  advice  to  all, 
but  when  she  arose  to  go  away,  she  went  up  to 
these  two,  and  extending  her  hand  to  each  of 
them,  said  in  a  tone  and  manner  quite  in- 
describable, but  so  touching :  —  *  I  trust  I 
shall  hear  better  things  of  thee.'  The  hearts 
which  had  been  proof  against  the  words  of  re- 
proach and  exhortation,  softened  at  the  words 
of  hope  and  kindness,  and  both  burst  into 
tears." 

For  such  a  merciful,  gentle,  forbearing, 
affectionate,  hopeful  being,  there  could  be  no 
other  home  than  Heaven. 

Courteous  and  patient  Header,  permit  me  to 
utter  my  farewell  to  thee.  Ah  I  be  thy  station 
and  circumstances  what  they  may,  what  more 
availing  wish  can  I  utter  for  thee — ^^  Mayst 
thou  join  her  THEBE  ! " 

THE   END. 
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dict) a  still  higher  and  rarer  distinction  ;  it  will  be  one  of  the  few  books 
of  those  whose  husbanded  funds  do  not  permit  them  to  possess  many.*' 

Dorsetshire  Chronicle. 

**  The  prince  and  the  poet —the  philosopher — the  divine  and  the  politi- 
cian —  the  novelist  and  the  historian  —  furnish  each  his  quota  to  the  grand 
moral  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  author  to  work  out ;  and  we  think  that 
he  has  fully  and  faithfully  acquitted  himself  of  his  task.  The  volume 
presents  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
general  reader ;  simply  yet  earnestly  and  gracefully  written,  free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  affectation.  We  commend  to  our  readers  this  very 
agreeable  and  interesting  volume." — Church  and  State  Gazette. 
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ACTON  (MI8S).-MODERN  COOKERY, 

In  all  it*  Branches,  rednced  to  a  Syatem  of  Eaar  Practice.  For  the  nse  of  PrWate  FamlUea. 
In  a  Serie*  of  Practical  Receipts,  all  of  which  atne  been  strictij  tested,  and  are  jriven  with 
the  moat  minute  exactness.  Br  Eliza  Acton.  New  Edition,  to  which  are  added.  Directions 
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I'*  The  whole  of  Miu  AetonUreeipee*  with  a  few  trifUng  egeeptiovu^  which  are  terupnlou$tp 
tpeeified,  are  confined  to  $ueh  a$  map  he  perjectlv  depended  on,  from  having  been  proved 
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tacri^ee  ten  pound*  of  ereellent  meatt  that  we  map  get  a  couple  of  quarts  of  gravp  from  it; 
nor  do  thep  deal  with  butter  and  eggs  as  if  thep  cost  nothing,  i/iss  AetonU  book  is  a  good 
book  in  everp  wap  ;  there  is  right-minded*iess  in  every  page  of  it,  as  well  as  thorough  know- 
ledge and  eerperience  of  the  subjects  she  handles.^'— Mcalcsl  Gaxette. 

ABERCROMBIE.— ABERCROMBIE'S    PRACTICAL    GARDENER,    AND 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  MODERN  HORTICULTURE,  alphabetically  arranged.  New 
Edition,  with  an  Introductory  TVeatise  on  Vegetable  Physiology;  and  Plates  by  W.balisbory. 
ISmo.  M.  boards. 

ABERCROMBIE  AND  MAIN.— THE  PRACTICAL  GARDENER'S  COM- 
PANION; Or,  Horticultural  Calendar:  to  which  Is  added,  the  Garden-Seed  and  Plant 
Estimate.  Edited,  from  a  MS.  of  J.Abercxombie,by  J.  Main.  New  Edition.  32mo.2s.iWf.  sewed. 

ALLAN  (J.  H.}-A  PICTORIAL  TOUR  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN: 

Comprising  Malta,  Dalmatia,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Grecian  Archipelago,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Greece,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain.  J.  H.  Allan.  New  Edition.  Imperial  4t6.  with  upwards  of 
40  lithographed  Drawings,  and  70  Wood  Engrayings,  3/.  3«.  cloth. 

AMY  HERBERT. 

.  By  a  Lady.     Edited  by  the  Rer.  William  Sewell,B.D.of  Exeter  College, Oxford.    New 
Edition.    2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  9i*.  cloth. 

ANDERSEN.— THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE; 

A  Sketch.  By  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  author  of  "The  Shoes  of  Fortune,'*  *'The 
Nightingale,"  *<  O.  T.,"  *'  Only  a  Fiddler,*'  ''The  Improvlsatore/*  etc.  Translated  by  Mary 
Howitt.    Fcp.  8to.  fit .  cloth. 

ARTISAN  CLUB  (THE).— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

In  its  application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the  Artisan  Club. 
Edited  W  John  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition.  4to.  with  30  Steel  Plates,  etCt  and  about 
850  Wood  EngraTings,  S7f.  cloth. 

BAKER.-RAILWAY  ENGINEERING; 

Containins'  the  most  approved  Methods  of  laying  out  Railway  Cunres,  and  of  setting  out  the 
Cuttings,  Embankments,  and  Tunnels  of  Railways:  with  a  General  and  two  Auxiliary  Tables, 
for  the  Calculation  of  Earthworks  of  Railways,  Canals,  etc.  Also,  the  Investigation  of  the 
Formula  for  the  Superelevation  of  the  exterior  Rail  in  Curves.  By  T.  Baker,  Surveyor  and 
Civil  Engineer.   8vo.  5«.  cloth. 

BAKETWELL.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Intended  to  convey  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Science,  and  comprlsingthe  most  important 
recent  Discoveries.    By  Robert  Bakewell.   Fifth  Edition,  8vo.  with  Putes  and  W^oodcuts, 


Sli.  cloth. 
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BALL.-AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CULTIVATION  AND  MANUFACTURE 

or  TRA  IN  CHINA  I  d«rlvc4  froai  Penoul  Obacrvarioa  dwiag  aa  Official  Reaideaee  i* 

the  beat. 


thai  Coaatrf  of  apwanit  of  Twcatv  Yean  i  aad  Ulastntcd  bjr  the  beat  Avthoritiea.  Chii 
ai  well  at  Baropeaa.  With  toaia  fteaariu  oa  the  Rxpcriaienu  aow  ■wfctng  for  tke  latio* 
dactloB  af  the  Caltaia  of  lb*  T«a Tree  ia  ^ber  f aru  of  tbc  WocM.  Bj  S.  lUU,  Km.  late 
lanector  of  Teas  to  tb«  Sail  ladla  Coapaaj  la  Cbiaa.  8re.  wUk  Flatea  aad  Woodcatt, 
i^.  clock. 

BANFIELD  AND  WELD.— THE  STATISTICAL  COMPANION  ; 

Kibibitlaff  tb«  aoot  laterenlaf  Facta  la  Moral  aad  latellectaal.  Vital,  Kcono^cal,  Boi 
Political  Hlatiectca,  at  boate  aad  abroad.  CoapOcd  fnaa  CMBcial  aad  other  aatbeatic  Soaicev 
bf  T.  C.  Baatcld,  Stadatlcal  Claifc  to  tbe  CoancU  of  Kdaealioa  i  aad  C.  R.  Webd,  Aasiitaat 
8«eretar7  to  the  Rojral  Socleij.    Foolscap  Sro.  it.  doth. 

BARRETT.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  CRITICISMS 

Upoa  thoee  Pfenaeca  of  the  Old  Teataiaeat  la  whirh  Modem  Coaiaieatatara  k«ve  diffaed 
tnm  tb«  Aaihorlied  Venrioa  i  together  with  aa  Kxplaaatioa  of  varioas  Diffiraltiea  ia  tbe 
Hebrew  aad  Eaellsh  Testa.  B7  the  Rev.  Richard  A.  F.  Bairett,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Kiae's 
CoUcfe,  Cambridre.  Vole.  I.  aad  II.  8vo.S8e.each  cloth  t  or  ia  4  Haif-Tola.  Ide.cack. 
Alao,  Half. vol.  V.  14*. 

BAYLDON.-THE  ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

Aad  tbe  Teaaai't  Right  of  Katerlag  aad  Qaittlaf  Fanaa,  explaiaed  bj  aereral  Specimeat  of 
Valaationei  aad  Remarhi  oa  the  Caltlvatloo  panaed  oa  Soil*  ia  different  SItnatioBs. 
Ad^ited  to  the  Uae  of  Laadlorda,  Ijaud'Agcata*  Appralaere,  Farmers,  and  Tenaats.  Ht 
J.  8.  BayldoB.    New  Edltloa,  corrected  aad  rcrUed  by  Joha  Doaaldeoa.  8to.  lOa.  M.  cloc^ 

BATLIS.— THE  ARITHMETIC  OF  ANNUITIES  AND  LIFE  ASSURANCE; 

Or,  Compoaad  latareat  sinpUbed.  Ezplaialag  tiie  Valae  itf  Aaaaitiee,  certain  or  eontiageat 
oa  One  or  Two  Llvee,  and  the  Valaes  uf  Astarancet  ia  Siagie  and  Anaaal  Pajaaents ;  and 
comprehending  Leaict,  Peusloas,  Freeholds,  and  Rercrsfonary  Saais,  etc.  Bj  Edward 
BajrUs.   Sro.M.  cloth. 

BEDFORD    CORRESPONDENCE.— CORRESPONDENCE     OF    JOHN, 

FOURTH  DUKB  OF  BEDFORD,  selected  from  the  Originals  at  Wobara  Abbe7,  (174S-70}. 
With  latrodactions  hj I^rd  John  RasscU.   8  toIs.  Svo.  4i3fl.  cloth. 

%•  rpl.I.  (1742-48),  18c.;  Tel.  //.  (1749-60),  17«. I  r^LJlI.  (17«1-7D) ,  IS*. 
BLACK  PRINCE.— A  RECORD  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE; 

Being  some  of  the  most  strlhlag  Passages  of  his  Life— la  the  Hoards  of  bis  Ckrvniclcrt. 
selecied  more  especially  from  the  records  of  his  coatemporary  Froissart,  ia  the  qnaint  sad 
spirited  trsaslatiun  msde  by  Lord  Bemers  for  King  Henry  VI 11.  Post  8vo.,  printed  In  black 
letter,  embellished  with  lllaminated  Borders  and  Miniatures,  aad  bound  in  iadtattre 
carving.  [/a  tke  prtat. 

BLACK.— A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING. 

Based  oa  Chemical  aad  Economical  Principles  i  with  Formnla  for  Pablie  Brewera,  aad 
Instractions  for  Private  Families.  By  MllUnm  Black.  Third  Edition,  reviacd  aad  cor- 
rected, with  considerable  Additions.    8to.  10«.  6d.  cioth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT,  of  REMARKS  oa  BAVARIAN  BEER,  etc.   8to.  Sa.  6d.  sewed. 
BLAINE.~AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS ; 

Or,  a  complete  Acconnt.  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Mnnting,  Sbootiar  Flsniar 

Racing,  and  other  neld  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.     Bv  UeUli«re 

P.  Blaiue,  Esq.,  author  of  "Canine  Pathology,"  etc.     With  nearly  600  EnirrmTinirB  oa 

.       Wood,  by  B.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Aiken,  T.  Landseer,  Dickes,  etc    Sro.  fiOe.  cloth. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  Time:  with  Additions  and  Corrections  from  tbe  moatanth^n- 
tic  Writers  1  Including  the  Computation  of  8t.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from  the 
Ezode  to  the  Temple.  Under  tke  revision  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.  H.,  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum.    Imperial  8va.  81«.  6d.  half-bound  morocco. 

BLESSINGTON.— FUGITIVE  FANCIES. 

By  the  Countess  of  Blesslngton.    Fcap.  8vo.  [In  the  pren, 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydides.    A  New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with  a  carefully  amended  PunctnatioB'i  and 
copious  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  almost  entirely  original,  bat  Dartlr 
selected  aad  arranged  from  the  best  Expositors :  accompanied  with  full  Indexea.     Iliu« 
'.•ated  by  Maps  and  Plans.  Bj  the  Rev.  S.T.  Bloom6eld,  D.D.  F.S.A.  3  vols.  Svo.SSe  cloth 
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BLOOMFIELD.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNE8IAN  WAR. 

Bv  Thucydiiiet.  Tranalated  Into  EnKliib,  nud  accompaaied  with  very  eopioua  Notei, 
Pblloluiflcal  and  Explauatorr,  Hlatorical  and  Geographical.  Bf  the  Rev.S.  T.  Bloomfield, 
D.U.  F.8.A.   S  voU.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Platet,  21.  b$.  board*. 

BLOOMPIELD.-THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 

With  copious  Engliah  Note*.  Critical,  Philolog:ical.  and  Ezplanatoiy.  Formed  for  the  nae 
of  advanced  Student*  of  DiTtiiity  and  Candidates  for  H0I7  Orders.  Bj  the  Rev.  8.  T. 
Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A.    New  Edition.    3  toIs.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine,  40«.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE    GREEK   TESTAMENT    FOR    COLLEGES    AND 

SCHOOLS  I  with  shorter  EngHsh  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  B7  the 
Rev.  s.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.U.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  a  New  Map  and  an  ludez. 
Foolscap  8to.  10*.  M.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— GREEK    AND    ENGLISH    LEXICON    TO  THE    NEW 

TESTAMENTS  especially  adapted  to  the  nie  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Public 
Schools;  bat  also  intended  as  a  conTenient  Matinal  for  Biblical  Students  in  general.  Bjr 
Dr.  Bloomfield.   New  Edition,  improved.    Foolscap  8vo.  lOi.  64.  cloth. 

BORRER.— NARRATIVE  OF  A  CAMPAIGN  WITH  A  FRENCH  COLUMN, 

under  Mar^chal  Bugeaad,  directed  against  the  Kabiles  of  Algeria :  toit ether  with  an  Account 
of  the  Adventures  of  M.  Sachet  in  search  of  the  Camp  of  the  Emir  Abd-elKader.  By 
Dawson  Borrer,  F.R.G.S.  Membre  Correspondant  de  la  Soci^tti  Ohentale  k  Paris,  author  of 
*'A  Journey  from  Naples  to  Jerusalem."    PostSvo.  {Neurtgreadp. 

BOSANQUET.— CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  DANIEL,    EZRA, 

AND  NEHKMIAH,  considered  with  the  view  of  correcting  an  Krror  of  Thirty-three  Years 
In  the  received  Chronology  between  the  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezxar  and  the 
Birth  of  Christ.  Leading  to  an  Kspianation  of  the  Prophecy  oi  the  Seventy  Weelis,  the 
Recovery  of  the  lost  Era  of  the  Jubilee,  and  the  Rectification  of  several  important  Dates  in 
Scripture  Chronology.    By  J.  Whatman  Bosanquet,  Esq.    Part  I.    8vo.  8$.  6d.  cloth. 

BRANBE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART; 

Comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Human 
Knowledge  {  with  the  Derivation  and  Definidon  of  all  the  Terms  in  general  use.  Edited  by 
W.T.  Brande,F.R.S.L.and  E.;  assisted  by  Dr.J.  Cauvln.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  3/.  cloth. 

BUDGE  (J.>-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE. 

Comprisinflf  a  Set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  Oblique  or 
Diagonal,  Vertical,  Horisontal.  and  Traverse  Dialling;  with  their  application  to  the  Dial, 
Exercise  of  Drifts,  Lodes,  Slides,  Levelling,  Inaccessible  Distances,  Heights,  etc.  By 
J.  Bodge.   New  Edition,  enlarged.   8vo.  with  Portrait,  13«.  cloth. 

• 

BULL-HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnanev  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room; 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects.  ByThomasBull,  M.D. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  consl^ierably  enlarged.    Foolscap  8vo.  /'•  cloth. 

BULL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

In  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Physidtn  Accoucheur  to  the  Flnsbury 
Midwifery  Institution,  etc.    New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Foolscap 8vo.  6i.  cloth. 

BUNSEN.— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

A  practical  Explanation  of  the  Correspoudence  with  the  Right  Hon.  William  Gladstone, 
on  the  German  Church,  Episoopacy,  and  Jeruaalem.  With  a  Preface.  Notes,  and  the  com- 
plete Correspondence.  By  the  Chevalier  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.  Translated  under 
the  superintendence  of  and  with  additions  by  the  Author.    Post  Sro.  ito.  M.  cloth. 

BUNSEN.— EGYPT'S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY: 

An  Historical  Investigation,  in  Five  Boolcs.  By  C.G.J.  Bunsen,  D.  Ph.  and  D.C.L.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Ksq.  M.A.  Vol.  I.  contiJning  the  First  Book,  or 
Sources  and  Primeval  Facts  of  Egyptian  History:  with  an  Egyptian  Grammar  and  Dictionary, 
and  a  complete  List  of  Hieroglxphical  Signs.*  an  Appendix  of  Authorities,  embracing  the 
completeText  of  Manetho  andKratosthenes,  ^gyptiaca  from  Pliny,  Strabo,  etc. ;  and  Plates 
representing  the  EgypUan  Divinities.    8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  28$.  cloth. 

BURDER. -ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 

Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Srriptnrei.  By  Dr.  Samuel  Burder.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Foolscap  8vo.  8f.  W.  cloth. 
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BURN8.~THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY: 

Cooulnisf  the  I>oclrioe«,  Datle«,  Admoulllons,  aad  Cosaolstioas  of  the  ChmtSaa  Rellcioa. 
B7  Joha  Bwu,  M.D.  P.R.8.    (th  Edition.  »  oolwap  Sro.  U.  M.  dotk. 

BURNS.~CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS; 

Or,  Remarks  on  the  Natnrc,  Precept*,  and  Comforte  of  Beliflon.    Bf  Jolu  Banu,  If  J>« 
F.R.Ii.    PoolecapSvo.tt.  cloth. 

BUTLER.~A  SKETCH  OF  MODERN   AND  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

Br  Samnel  Batler.  D.D.,  Ute'*Lord  BUhop  of  Uchield  and  Coventrji  and  foraaerir  Uemi 
Master  of  Shrewhonry  School.   Mew  EdltCon,  revised  bj  the  Anthor'a  80a.     8ro.  St.  booxds. 

BUTLER.-AN  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Cunsiatinf  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  from  a  New  Bet  of  Plates  t  with  an  Index  of 
all  thf  Names  of  Places,  referriiif  to  the  Latltndesaod  Longitudes.  By  the  lnt«  Ifx.  BntJcr, 
Bishop  of  Uchield.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Sro.  ISs.  half-bonnd. 

BUTLER.-AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

Coitslstlnr  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Mspsi  with  an  Index  of  all  the  Namea  of  Places, 
referrinr  to  theLatiindes  and  Longitudes.  By  the  late  Dr.  Butler,  Biakop  of  UrkficU. 
New  Edition,  eo(f«cted.  8to.  ISs.  half-bound. 

BUTLER.-A  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

Consisting  of  Forty-flve  coloured  Maps,  and  co^  nsl  ndices  referring  to  the  Latitadea  and 
Longitudes.  By  the  late  Dr.  Batler,  Bishop  of^Lirhfeld.  New  Editton,  frona  aa  eatiadr 
new  and  corrected  set  of  Plates.    4to.  24s.  half-h  and. 

CABINET  LAWYER  (THE). 

A  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Bagland,  CItH  and  Criminal ;  with  a  Dictionarjof  Lav 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct  TMles  of  Assessed  Tuxes,  Stamp 
Duties,  Kxcise  Licences,  and  Post-Horse  Duties;  Post-Office  Regalations,  and  Prison 
Discipline.  Fnnrteeuth  Edition,  enlarged,  and  corrected  thmnghont.  with  the  Legal 
Decisions  and  Statutes  to  Michaelmas  Term,  10  and  11  Victoria.    Fcap.  8ro.  10*.  6d.  clotL 

CALLCOTT.-HOME  AMONG  STRANGERS: 

A  Tale.    By  Msria  Hutchlns  Callcott.    S  toIs.  fcap.  Bro.  9«.  doth. 

CALLCOTT.~A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL: 

With  upwards  of  120  Wood  EngruTiags.   By  Lady  Callcott.  Square  crown  Sro.  ] l.6e.  doth. 

CAREY.— THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  7HE  FUTURE. 

By  H.  C.  Carey,  author  of  "  Hie  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  etc.  Sro.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CARTOONS. -THE   PRIZE   CARTOONS   EXHIBITED  IN    WESTMMSTER- 

HALL,  PnbUshed  under  the  Sanction  and  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty's  Comirtxioncra  on 
the  Floe  Arts.  Elerea  large  folio  EugraTlngs,  in  a  neat  Portfolio,  6/. is.;  Proofs  before 
letters,  8/.  8«. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged :  being  an  Introduction  to  themodem  System  of  Coachologr: 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  Historr  of  the  Animals,  an  aecount  of  the  Formation  ofthe 
Shells,  and  a  complete  Deseriptire  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  Br  Amea  Cmtla« 
Foolseap8TO.with312Woodcuts.lO«.M.  cloth.  "         v«*iiw. 

CHALENOR.— WALTER  CRAY, 

A  Ballad,  and  other  Poems.  Br  MaryCbalenor.  2d  Edition,  with  Additions,  Inclvdlnr  the 
Author's  Poetical  Remains.   Fcap.  8to.  6«.  cloth. 

THE  CLOSING  SCENE; 

Or,  Christianitv  and  Inftdelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persona.  Br  thr 
Author  of  "The  Bishop's  Daughter,"  "  Self- Sacrifice,"  **The  Life  Book  of  a  Labourer** 
etc.    Feap.8T0.6«.  cloth.  ' 

COCKS  (O-BORDEAUX,  ITS  WINES,  AND  THE  CLARET  COUNTRY. 

By  C.  Cocks,  B.L.,  Professor  of  the  Living  Lai 
Translator  of  the  Works  of  Miehelet,  Mignet,  am 


By  C.  Cocks,  B.L.,  Professor  of  the  Living  Langnaires  In  the  Royal  Colleges  of  France 

agoinet.  PostSro.St.  M.  doth.  ' 


COLLEGIAN'S  GUIDE  (THE) ; 

Or,  Recollections  of  College  Days ;  setting  forth  the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  > 
Unirersity  Education .    By  the  Ber.  James  Pycroft,  M.A.    Post  Sro.  10s.  6tf .  cloth. 


PUBLISHED   BT  MBSSBS.   LONGMAN  AND  Co. 


COLLIER  (J.  FAYN£.)-A  BOOK  OF  ROXBURCHE  BALLADS- 

Edited  bj  John  Payne  Collier,  Eiq.    Fcap.  4to.  with  Woodcnti,  21«.  boarda;  morocco,  3S<« 

COLTON— LACON;   OR,  MANY  THINGS   IN  FEW  WORDS. 

BjrtheRev.C.C.  Colton.   New  Edition.   8to.12«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition, improved.  Foolscap  Sto. with  23  Platea,  7$.  6d.  cloth ;  with  coloured  Platei,  1 2«. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Plates,  engraTed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry.  from  Original  Drawings.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged.    8  toIs.  foolscap  8to.  14t.  cloth. 

CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON.~THE  LIFE  ANDLETTERS  OF  ST.  PAUL; 

comprising  a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Paraphrastic  Transladon  of  his 
Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological  order.  Edited  by  the  Rer.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge)  and  the  ReT.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A..  Principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institntioo,  LiTerpool.  4to.  richly  Illustrated  by  Mapv,  Views,  Engravings  of 
Coins,  etc.  [/n  the  preu. 

COOPER  (THE  REV.  E.)-PRACTICAL   AND  FAMILIAR   SERMONS, 

Designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Her.  Edward  Cooper.  New  Edi- 
tions.   7  Tols.  12mo.  1/.  18«.  boards. 


COOPER  (THE  REV.  E.>-SERMONS, 

Chiefly  designed  to  elucidate  someof  theleadln|_ 
Cooper.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  12mo.  10«.  boards 


Chiefly  desiniedjto  elucidate  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 


COPLAND.—A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

Comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Se«,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Ufe,  with  numerous  approved  Formnln  of  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  James  Copland, 
M.D..  etc.  etc.     Vols.  I.  and  II.,  8vo.  3f.  cloth ;  and  Parts  X.  to  Xlll.  4j.  6d.  each. 

COQUEREL.--CHRISTIANITY ; 

Its  perfect  adapUtion  to  the  Mental,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Nature  of  Man.  By  Athanase 
Coquerel,  one  of  the  Paaton  of  the  French  ProtesUnt  Church  in  Paris.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Davison,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France,  written  by  the  Author  for  the  English  Edition.    Post  8vo.  12«.  cloth. 

COSTELLO  (MISS).— THE    ROSE    GARDEN  OF   PERSIA. 

A  Series  of  Thuislations  from  the  Persian  Poets.  By  Louisa  Stuart  Costello,  author 
of  *' Specimens  of  the  Karlv  Poetry  of  France,"  etc.  Long  8vo.  with  12  lUuminated 
Titles,  and  Borders  printed  in  Colours,  18i.  boards  (  or  81«.6^  morocco. 

COSTELLO  (MISS) —FALLS,  LAKES,  AND   MOUNTAINS   OF   NORTH 

WALES ;  being  a  Pictorial  Tour  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Country.  By 
Louisa  Stuart  Costello,  author  of  "The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia.^*  etc.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  Views,  from  Original  SIcetches  by  D.  H.  M*Kewan,  engraved  on  wood,  and  litho> 
graphed,  by  T.  and  B.  Gilks.    Square  8vo.  with  Map,  14«.  cloth. 

COULTER.-ADVENTURES   ON   THE  WESTERN    COAST  OF  SOUTH 

AMERICA  AND  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CALIFORNIA.  Including  a  Narrative  of  Inci- 
dents at  the  Kingsmill  Islands,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea,  and  other  Islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  With  an  Account  of  the  Natural  Productions,  and  the  Manners  and 
Cattoms,  in  Peace  and  War,  of  the  various  Savage  Tribes  visited.  By  John  Coulter,  M.D. 
author  of  ''Adventures  in  the  Pacific.**    3  vols,  post  8vo.  16«.  cloth. 

COULTER.— ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC; 

With  Observations  nn  the  Natural  Productions,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  the 
various  Islands ;  Remarlis  on  the  Missionaries,  British  and  other  Residents,  etc.  By  John 
Coulter,  M.D.    Post  8vo.  7«.  M.  cloth. 

COULTON— AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  LETTERS 

OF  JUNIUS.    By  David  Trevena  Coulton.    4to.  [In  November. 

CREST  (E.)-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  HISTORICAL, 

THEORETICAL,  and  PRACTICAL.  Bv  Edward  Cresy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  lUuKtrated  by  upwards 
of  Three  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery,  and  Con- 
structions which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  One  large  Volume 
8vo.  upwards  of  1,000  pages,  S/.  13«.  6d.  cloth. 
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10  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

CROCKER'S  CLCMCNTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Flftb  Edition  t  con«cle4  tkroafhoat,  uid  cousMenbljr  iaprored  and  moderaiced,  b; 
T.  G.  Bant,  Uad  ttarrejor,  BrTitol.  To  wMch  mrt  added,  TABL£S  OP  SIX-FIGUHE 
LOGARITHMS,  etc.,  saperiateBded  brRldwrdFarley^ortlie  NuticalAlmaBacKMablMb- 
■•Bt.    PoetSro.  Ut.clotli. 

D'AOINCOURT.-THC  HISTORY  OF  ART, 

Bf  Itt  MoMvaeBte,  froai  If  Decline  Ib  the  Foarth  CeBlvrj  to  lu  Rettontlon  In  the  Six- 
teentb.  TniiaUted  from  tbc  Freacb  of  Scroux  D'Aftaeoart,  bj  Owen  Jonea,  architect. 
With  l,l8t  Sabjeett,  engraTed  on  S28  Pbttes.  Vol.  1.  Arehitectnre,  7S  platea;  toI.  II. 
Scnlptare,  tl  plaua;  vol.  Ill .  Painting,  S04  platee.   S  toIs.  royal  folio,  il.  6«.  aeved. 

DALE    (THE   REV.   THOMAS).  ~  THE     DOMESTIC     LITURGY    AND 

FAMILY  CHAPLAIN,  la  Two  Partst  the  Flrat  Part  being  Church  Bcrvicea  adapted  for 
Domestic  Um,  with  Prayer*  for  eTery  Dajr  of  the  Week,  selected  exdntlTely  froaa  tbe  Book 
of  Common  Prajer.  Part  II.  comprising  an  nppropriate  Hennoa  for  ererf  Sunday  In  tbe 
Year.  By  the  Her.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.  Vicar  of  St.  Paacras.  Post  4to.  31s.  cloth:  or, 
benad  by  Hayday,  SU.  6d.  calf  lettered ;  CUt.  morocco. 


DAyY(SIRHUMPHRY).-ELEMENT8  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 
in  a  Coarse  of  Lectures.  By  Sir  Humphry  Onry.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  John  Davr. 
New  Edition.  8ro .  with  10  Plates,  l«t.  cloth . 

DE  JAENISCH  AND  WALKER.-DE  JAENISCH*S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR: 

A  New  Aaalyris  of  tbe  Openings  of  Games.  By  C.  F.  De  Jaeuisch,  of  St.  Petcraborgb. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  copious  Notes,  by  G.  Walker,  author  of  <*Chesa  Stndies,'* 
and  Tarions  other  Works  on  the  Game  of  Chess.    8ro.  Ifis.  dutb. 

DE  LA  BECHE.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORNWALL,  DE\fON, 

AND  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Henrr  T.  De  la  Beche,  F.R.8.  etc..  Director  of  the  Ordnanct 
Geological  Surrey.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Treasary. 
Sro.wlth  Maps,  woodcuts,  and  13 large  Plates,  14s.eloth. 

DE  LAORAVIERE.-SKETCHES  OF  THE  LAST  NAVAL  WAR. 

Tranflated  from  the  French  of  Captain  R.  Jnrien  de  la  Graviftre ,  with  an  Intruduction,  and 
Esplaaatorr  Notes.  By  the  Hon.  Captain  i*lunkett,R.  N.,  author  of"  The  Paatnad  Future 
of  the  Britbih  Navy.**    S  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Plans,  18*.  cloth. 

DE  STRZELECKI  (P.E.HPHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  SOUTH 

WALKS  AND  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND.  Acrompanied  by  a  Geological  Map,  Sections, 
and  Diagrams,  and  Figures  of  the  Organic  Remains.  By  P.  E.  De  Strxeleckl.  8ro.  with 
coloured  Map  and  numerous  Plates,  34«.  cloth. 

DIBDIN  (THE  REV.  T.  F.)-THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY; 

Containing  nearly  One  hundred  Sermons  by  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  etc.  by  the 
Rev.  T.F.  Dibdin,  D.D.  6  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  with  6  PortralU,  3Qi.  cloth  i  neatly  half-boand 
in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges.  Si.  13«.  6d. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  ** Twelve  Years  Ago,**  and  •«  Some 
Passages  from  Modem  History.''    18mo.  Sc.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY  AND  HEWIT80NS  BUTTERFLIES.-THE  GENERA  OF 

DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA  t  comprising  their  Generic  Characters-a  Notice  of  the  Habits 
and  Transformations— and  a  Cataiogne  of  the  Species  of  each  Genus.  By  Edward  Double- 
day,  Esq.  F.L.S.etc,  Assistant  in  tne  Zoolotrical  Department  of  the  British  Museam.  Im- 
perial 4to.  uniform  with  Gray  and  Mitchell's  Ornithology;  illustrated  with  JS  coloured  Platea. 
by  W.  C.  Hewitson, Esq.  Author  of  ••  British  Oology." 

•,*  PuHithinr  in  MontMp Parttt  fit.  eaehi  eathPart  eonrtiting  e/fwee«fo«rrdPfc«es,  mitk 
aetompamfimg  Letter-preu.  To  be  completed  in  not  ejreeedimg  40  Pmrt$,  32  qfwAick  mre 
now  readp. 

DRESDEN  GALLERY.— THE    MOST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES  OF  THE 

ROYAL  Gallery  at  Dresden,  drawn  on  stone,  from  the  Originals,  bj  Fkmas 
Hnnfstaengei  i  with  Descriptive  and  Biographical  Notices,  lu  French  and  German.  Nos.  I. 
to  MI.,  imperial  folio,  eacn  containing  S  Plates  with  accompanying  Letter-preas,  price 
20f.  to  Subscribers;  to  Non-subscribers,  80r.    Single  Plates,  ISs.  each. 

•*•  To  he  oompMed  In  8  more  nnmhert,  price  90i.  each,  to  SuhtcrHerii  No$.  LI.  to  LX. 

containing  each  4  Plotet  and  Letterpreu. 

DUNLOP.— TRAVELS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

With  a  Journal  of  nearly  Three  Years' Residence  in  the  Country.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Sketch  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Republic,  and  an  Account  of  its  Climate*  Productiuna,  Corns- 
merce,  etc.    By  Robert  Glasgow  Dunlop,  Esq.    Post  8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 


=.« 


PUBLISHED  BY  MbSSES.  LONGMAN  AND  Co.  1  1 


DUNLOP  rJOHN).-.THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION: 

Being  a  Critical  Account  of  the  moit  celebrated  Proie  Works  of  Fiction,  fromtlte  earliest 
Greek  RoinanccK  to  tlie  Norels  of  tlie  Present  Age,  By  John  Doalop.  fJtw  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Yolnme.   Medium  8vo.  Us.  dotk. 

EASTLAKE.— MATERIALS  FOR  A  HISTORY  OF^OIL  PAINTING. 

By  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  Esq.  R.A.  F.R.8.  F.S.A.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Coumiasion  for 
Promoting  the  Fine  Aru  in  connexion  with  the  rebaildini^  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  etc. 
8to.  18«.  cloth. 

ECCLESTON  (JAMES).— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES, 

Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  History  of  England.  By  James  Bcdestout  B.A.  Head 
Master  of  Button  Coldfteld  Grammar  School.  8to.  with  numerous  EngraTings  on  Wood, 
Sis.  cloth. 

£LLI0TS0N.-41UmAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  Elementary  Part  of  the  "Instltutiones  Physlolodcss'' 
of  J.  F.  Blnmenbacb,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Uottingen.  By  John  EllioUon,  M.D. 
Canub.  F.R.S.    Fifth  Edition,  8to.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  21. 2f.  cloth. 

TH^  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT} being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts  I  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-Eiigiisb 
and  English -Greek.  Sd  Edition,  carefully  reTised,  with  a  new  Index,  Greek  and  English. 
Royal  ^o.  48s. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  CONCORDANCE  OF 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  Translations!  witn  Indexcf,  aListof  the  Proper  Names  and  their  occur- 
rences, etc.  etc.    2  toIs.  royal  8to.  8/'  ISs .  M.  cloth ;  large  paper,  4/.  14s.  6tf . 

EPHEMERA.-A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING  : 

Teaching  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom  Fishing,  and  Salmon  Ftshinir.  With  the  Natural 
Hiatory  of  Hiver  Fish,  and  the  best  Modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephemera  (of  BelV$ 
Uje  in  London).    New  Edition.    Foolscap  8to.  with  Wood  Engravings, 9s.  cloth. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA  i 

Including  Excursions  Northwards,  down  the  Obi,  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  Southwards, 
to  the  Chinese  Frontier.  By  Adolph  Erman.  Translated  by  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq.  author  of 
"The  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discorery;"  translator  and  editor  of  Dr.  Parrot's 
**  Journey  to  Ararat,"  etc.     2  toIs.  8to.  with  Map,  8l«.  M.  doth. 

EVANS.-THE  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL; 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  obtaining  Sugar  from  the  Sugiir  Cane.  By  W.  J. Evans,  M.D. 
Svo.  w.  cloth. 

FAREY.— TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By  John  Farey,  Engineer.  4to.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Woodcuts,  and  2fi  Copper- plates,  61^  6f  in  boards. 

FIELD.— PRISON  DISCIPLINE; 

And  the  Advantages  of  the  Separate  System  of  Imprisonment t  with  a  detailed  Account  of 
the  Discipline  now  pursued  in  the  New  County  Gaol  at  Reading.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Fieid,  M.A. 
Chaplain.    New  Edition.   2  vols.  Svo.  2U«.  cloth. 

FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  KINDRED  THOUGHTS; 

A  Series  of  Stansas— On  Hope,  Innocence,  Modesty,  Childhood,  Humility,  Joy,  Love, 
Constancy,  Fascination,  Timidity,  Fine  Taste,  Thoughts,  Recollection,  and  Friendship .  Bv 
Mary  Anne  Bacon.  Illustrated  by  the  Snowdrop,  Pnmrose,  Violet,  Harebell  and  Pimpernel, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hawthorn,  Rose,  Honeysuckle,  Carnation,  Convolvulus,  Fuchsia,  Pansy, 
Forget-me-not,  and  HoUy  i  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  Svo. 
Sis.  id.  elegantly  bound. 

F0R8TER  (REV.  C.)~THE   HISTORICAL   GEOGRAPHY     OF  ARABIA: 

Or,  the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  A  Memoir,  with  Illustrative  Maps  and 
an  Appendix,  containing  Thuislations,  with  an  Alphabet  and  Glossary  of  the  Hamyaritic 
Inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  HadramauC.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Stisted,  Essex  -,  author  of '  *  Mahometanism  Unveiled.*'    2  vols.  Svo.  8Us.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  C.)-THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  JEBB.  D.D.  F.R.S. 

Late  Bishop  of  Umerick.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D., 
Rector  of  Stisted,  Essex,  and  one  of  the  Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ,  Canterbury, 
formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  New  Edition.    Svo.  with  Portrait,  etc.  16s.  clotb. 
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12  NEW  W0BK8  AHD  NEW  EDITIONS  ^ 


F08TER.-.THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

Bf  M r».  r«*ttr.    PMlaop^*.     ^  llmtheprem. 


FRBSENIUS.— A  MANUAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

B7  Dr.  C.  E.  rNMsiat,  Pr»ltM*r  of  CbMalatrj  aail  Natanl  PkOoaophy,  Wie«bMlen  :  bi«e 


FROM  OXFORD  TO  ROME  t  AND,  HOW  IT  FARED  WITH  SOME  WHO 
LATKLY  MADB  THE  JOUmNBT.  B7  •Cowfuioa  T^otcUct.  New  Bditlon,  teriMd  sad 
tmtttui.   Fey.  8*«.  wkk  FroatisflMc,  i«.  ckiw. 

GARDINER.— SIGHTS  IN  ITALY: 

Wttk  MMM  Accoaat  of  tlM  Prricnt  State  of  Mule  and  At  Sister  Arts  in  that  Coaatrj.  B7 
WilliMM  Gardiaer.  aatkor  of  *'  Sacred  Melodies/*  etc.  1  Member  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
CeciUa,  Romc  i  aad  of  tkc  Class  of  rise  ArU  of  tka  lasdtat  Uistorl^ae  of  France .  Sro.  with 
eafrarad  M«aic«  Ms*  dotk. 

GERTRUDE. 

A  Tkle.  Bt  tkc  aathor  at  *«  Aar  Heibeit."  Bdlted  bf  the  Rer.  WIUiaB  SewcU,  BJ>.,  of 
Ksctcr  Colbfe,  Qzlord.    New  Edidoa.    i  voU.  fbobcap  Svo.  Se.  doth. 

OIBBON.-HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE   ROMAN 

EMPIRR.  A  new  Edition.  In  Oae  Volamet  with  an  Acconat  of  the  Anthoc'a  Life  aad 
Writings,  by  Alexander  Chalaiers,  Esq.  F.A.S.    Sro.  with  Portrdt,  18«.  cloth. 

*«•  Am  Edflfen  in  8  voli.  8ve.  Vk.  hmmr4». 
OOLDSMITH-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

niastrated  by  Wood  Eafrariags,  from  Designs  b^  Meaibers  of  the  Btrhiny  Clab.  Edited 
br  BoltOB  Coraej,  Esq.  Square  crowa  Sro.,  nnifOrm  with  *'Thonuon'a  Scnaona,"  Sis. 
cloth  t  or  38f.  booad  in  morocco,  \»j  Haydaj. 

GOWER.— THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC  UFE  FAMIUARLY 
EXPLAINED.  Bf  Charles  Foote  Cower.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8ro.  with  KngTavinKi 
on  Wood,  6«.  cloth. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISH;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instmctions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  NewSdition,  re- 
Tisedand  improTcd.    Fuolscap  8to.  6s.  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.>-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Belof  the  Correspondence  with  her  Friends,  between  the  ^ears  1773  aad  1803.  By  Mrs. 
Grant,  of  Laggan.  6th  lidltion.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Geant, 
Esq.   S  vols,  post  8ro.  Sit.  doth. 

GRANT  (MRS.,  OF  L  AGO  AN). -MEMOIR   AND    CORRESPONDENCE 

of  the  late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  anthor  of  *•  Letters  from  the  Monntaina,"  etc.  Edited 
bf  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.     New  Edition.     3  vols,  post  8ro.  Portrait,  II.  lis.  6d.  doCh. 

GRAY  (THOMAS).-GRAY'S  ELEGY, 

Written  in  a  Country  Chnrchyard:  Illnmlnated  in  the  Missd  style.  By  Owen  Jones, 
Architect.    Imp.  8ro.  Sis.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL*S  ORNITHOLOGY. -THE  GENERA  OF  BIRDS; 

Comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genhs,  and  an  ezten. 
sire  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  aereral  Genera.  By  George  Robert  Gray,  Acad.  Imp. 
Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoological  Department,  British 
Museum :  and  author  of  the  '*  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,"  etc.  ImperUl  4to.  iUvatrated 
with  350  Plates,  by  David  William  Mitchell,  B.A. 

*•*  /n  cowne  ofpuhUtatiii  in  Momtklw  Part$,  W».9d.  emekt  emek  Part  eomai$tin^  af  Famr 
eolnured  Plntei  and  Tkre*  plain,  witk  Letter-preu.  Tke  IVork  will  not  ftctedSOMautklg 
Parti f  o/wkiek  48  Anne  appeared. 

Order  I.— Accipitres  has  been  completed,  and  may  be  had  separately.     Imperial  Sro.  witb  U 
coloured  and  12  plain  Plates,  2/.  8«.  boards. 

GRIMBLOT  ri'O-LETTERS  OF  WILUAM  III.  AND  LOUIS  XIV.  AND   OF 

THEIR  MINISTERS.  Illnstratiag  the  Domestic  and  Foreicn  Policy  of  England  during 
the  period  which  followed  the  Rerolution  of  1688.  Extracted  from  the  ArcbiTes  off  Fnuice 
and  England,  aad  from  Family  Papers.    Edited  by  P.  Grtmblot.    3  roU.  8ro.  SOs.  cloih. 

*,*  Amomg^it  otker  imaortant  and  internting  anhject;  tkia  work  contain$  tke  wkala  of 
tke  diplomatie eorreapondenee  retatiae  to  tke SpamUk  tueteuion,  eta.  (1697—1702) . 
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OWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPiCDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.    By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.     lUnstrated  with 
upwards  of  1,000  Engrravings on  Wood,  from  Designs  hjJ.Q.  Gwilt.    8to.  21. 12«.  6d.  cloth. 

HALL.~MID8UMMER  EVEi 

A  Fairy  Tale  of  Lore.  Bj  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Square  crown  8vo.  with  nearly  300  Wood 
EngraTingSt  21«.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

*.*  The  JUuitratiomfrwH  Deti/cn$  if  D.MaetUe,  CStn^fieldf  T.  Cre$wick^  B.  M.  Ward^ 
A.  Blmore,  W.  B.  PrMt,  J.  N.Paton,  F.  Goodall,  T.  Landtettt  E.  H.  Wehnertf  R.  Hutkltton^ 
F.  W,  Tophamt  K.  Meadvwt^  F.  W.  Fnirholtj  J.  FranAHn^  J.  H.  Weir,  F.  W.  Hulme,  J. 
LeeurieuMf  and  T,  R%  Mmeqmoidi  engraved  bp  Green,  DaUiei,  Battint  Linton,  etc. 

HALL'S  (SIDNEY)  GENERAL   LARGE    LIBRARY    ATLAS    OF  FIFTY- 

THRER  Maps  (sixeSOia.  by  76  in.)  >  with  the  DiTistons  and  Boundaries  carefully  coloured  ; 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps,  with  their  Latitude 
and  Longitude.  An  entirelr  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout  from  the  best  and  most 
recent  Authorities;  with  all  the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many  of  the  Maps  re-drawn  and 
re-engraved. 

•«»  PuM$Mng  in  Montklm  Part$,  ofwhtek  11  have  appeared.    To  be  completed 

in  14  Parti,  price  6$.  faeh. 

HALSTED.— LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  King  of  England  t  in  which  all  the  Charges  against  him  are  care-  ~ 
fully  inTestlgated  and  compared  with  the  Statements  of-  contetaporary  Authorities.     By 
Caroline  A.  Ualsted.    S  Tols.STO.with  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations,  1/.  10*.  cloth. 

HARRIS.— THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  ETHIOPIA; 

Being  the  Account  of  Eighteen  .Months'  Residence  of  a  British  Embassy  to  the  Christian 
Court  of  Shoa.  By  Major  Sir  Wj^C.  Harris,  author  of  •  *  Wild  Sports  in  Southern  Africa," 
etc.    New  Edition.   3  vols.  8ro.  with  Map  and  illustrations,  2<.  2«.  cloth. 

HARRISON.— ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS.  AND  PRESENT  STRUCTURE 

OP  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harrison,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.    Post  bvo.  [/n  the  preu. 

HAWBUCK  GRANGE ; 

Or,  the  Sporting  Adventures  of  Thomas  Scott.  Esq.  By  the  Author  of  **  Hundley  Cross ;  or 
the  Spa  Hunt.^  "Jorrochs*  Jaunts  and  Jollities,"  etc.  8vo.  with  eight  Illustrations,  by 
Phiz,  IJt.  cloth. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.  Col.  P.  Hawlier.  9tb  edition .  corrected , 
enlarged,  and  improved,  with  Eighty-live  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  by  Adlard  and  Bnuston, 
from  Drawings  by  0 .  Varley,  Dicks,  etc.  8vo.  Sis.  cloth. 

HAYDON.-THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND   JOURNALS  OF  THE   LATE 
B.  R.  HAYDON,  Historical  Painter.  [/n  preparation. 

HAYDON  (B.  R.)— LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN, 

Delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  the  Royal  Institution,  Albermarle  Street,  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  etc.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  Historical  Painter.  S  vols.  8vo.  with  Pro- 
traiu  of  the  Author  and  Sir  David  Wllkie,  and  numerous  other  Illustratiuns,  S4f.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  HabiU.  By  Ayvyot.  **Manners  make  the  Man.'*  NewEdition« 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Ladyof  Rank.   Toolsrap  Svo.Ss.M.  cloth. 

HISTORICAL   CHARADES. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Letters  ^m  Madras."  Foolscap  8ro .  6i.  cloth. 

HISTORICAL  PICTURES  OF  THE  MIDDLE   AGES, 

In  Black  and  White.  Made  on  the  spot,  from  Records  in  the  Archives  of  Switzerland .  By  a 
Wandering  Artist.   3  vols,  post  8vo.  18«.  cloth. 

HOARE.-A    DESCRIPTIVE    ACCOUNT    OF   A    NEW    METHOD   OF 

PLANTING  AND  MANAGING  THE  ROOTS  OF  GRAPE  VINES.  By  Clement  Hoarc, 
author  of  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walla.*'    12mo.  6s.  cl. 
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HOAKE-^  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 
OBAPK  VINI  ON  OPKN  WALLS.  By  ClcBMtMow*.  New  KdiUon.    8vo.  7«.  M.  doU. 

HOBBB&— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOBBES, 

or  Mmlmetbwj  i  •««  tnt  colleetcd,  and  cAUd  by  Sir  WIUImb  Moleawoitl^  Bart.  16  toU. 
tvo.  81.  cloth. 

•«•  Stpmrmtttg,  tht  BmglUk  HTurhBt  in  11  Mb. il. lOf.i  the  L*Um  Wrki^in  6  mota.  21.  lOa. 
HOLLAND.— MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Hturr  HoUuid.M.D.  P.B.8.  etc.  Fellow  of  the  Rofal  College  of  PhyddMis,  Phjriciaa 
Rstraordlawj  to  the  Qoeea,  and  Phyeieiania  Ordlaaiyto  HI*  RojralUlrhaeaa  Prince  Albert. 
NewiCdiUoB.   8vo.  18«.  cloth. 

HOOK  (DR.  W.  F.)-THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY; 

A  Coarse  of  Lectures  oa  the  prlaeiffal  Breats  of  Passioa  Weeh.  Bj  Walter  Farqnhar  Hood, 
D. D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebeodary  ol  lincoln,  and  Chaplain  la  OnUnarf  to  the  Qneen.  New 
BditloB.    Foolscap  Svo.  6t.  doth.  Jl 

HOOKER.— KEW  GARDENS ; 

Or  a  Popalar  Galde  to  the  Rojral  Botaalc  Oardeni  of  Kew.  By  Sir  WUllaas  JacfcsoB  Hooker, 
K.H .  D.C.L.  F.B.A.  fct..S.  etc.  etc.  Director.  New  Bditioa.  16no. with  uumerona  Wood 
EafmvlBgs,M.  sewed. 

HOOKER.— THE  BRITISH  FLORA. 

Comptisinf  the  Phsnonmoas  or  Flowerlaf  Plants, and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  WilHnn  Jackaoa 
Hooker,  K.H.  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  etc.  etc.  etc.  New  Edition,  with  Additiona  and 
Corrections;  and  ITS  Flrnres,  illnstratiTe  of  the  Umbelliferons  Plantt,  the  Conpoahc 
Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  Vol.  1 .  8to.,  with  12  Plates,  14«.  plain  ;  with  the  Plates 
coloared,  S4«.  cloth. 

Vol.  II. In  Two  ParU,  comprlslnf  the  CnrptogaaU  aad  the  Fnngl,  completing  the  British 
Flora,  and  forming  Vol.  V.,  Parts  1  and  3,  of  Smith's  English  Flora,  24a.  boarda. 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)~AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL 

STUDY  AND  KNOWLEDGB  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  the  Rcr.  Thomas 
Hartwell  Home,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected . 
6  Tols.  8to.  with  Maps  and  Fac-similes,  S/.  8s.  clota  {  or  il.  bound  in  calf  by  Hajday . 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  B.D.  of  St.  John*a  College, 
Cnmbridge.  Being  au  Analysis  of  his  **  Introdnction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scrlptdxes.'*     New  KdiUon.    13mo.  with  Maps  and  Engxavlngs,  8s.  boanla. 

HOWITT,  (MART).-BALLADS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Marr  Howitt.  Square  crown  8vo.  with  a  Portndt  from  a  PIctnre  by  Mlaa  Gillica, 
beatttifuUy  engraTcd  by  W.  H.  Egleton,  18«.  cloth  {  morocco,  86«.  {bound  hf  BngdagJ, 

HOWITT.— THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Four  Illnstrations,  engrared  by  John  Absolon,  firom  Original 
Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.    Sqnare  Ifimo.  5«.  cloth. 


HOWITT.— THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Countrr  Boy,  written  by  Himself  i  exhibiting  all  the  Amnaemcata, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Chllaren  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  William  Howitt,  author  of 
* '  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  etc.  New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  6e.  cloth. 

HOWITT— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Flelds,  and  Scenes  iUustnthre  of  Striking  Passages  In  BngUsh  History  mad 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition.  Medium  8to.  with  401uustratlons,  Sit.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  In  the  Counties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  Medium  8to.  with  upwards  of  40  highly-finished  Woodcuts,  from 
Drawings  made  on  the  spot.  Sis.  cloth.  »     ^^m 
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HOWITT.— THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  WilliMO  Howitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  aod  rerited.  Medium  8to.  with  BnimiTinn  oo 
Wood  by  Bewieli  and  WUliame,  uniform  witli  "  Vieits  to  Remarkable  Placet,"  SU .  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND   DOMESTIC   LIFE   OF  GERMANY: 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  during  a  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1840-42.  By  William  Howitt,  author 
of  *  *  The  Rural  life  of  England,"  etc.    Medium  8to.,  with  abore  60  Illnstrations.  21«.  cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Unpublished  MS.  of  Dr.  Comeliu.     By  William  Howitt.    8to.  with  34  Wood 
EngraTings,  and  7  Steel  Plates,  21«.  cloth. 


HOWITT.-COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY: 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  N 
By  WUliam  Howitt.    Post  8to.  lOi .  6iI.  cloth. 


A  Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  all  their  Colonies,  by  the  Europeans. 

~  wu " 


HUDSON.-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS   FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict, 
c.  96.  To  which  is  added,  a  dear  Exposition  of  the  Law  reUtiug  to  the  Distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy ,  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  Information^ 
etc.  ByJ.  C.  Hudsun,Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected.    Fcap.8vo.2«.6tf.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.,  of  the  Legacy  Duty  OAce,  London  t  author  of  **Pldn  Directions 
for  Making  Wills,"  and**  The  Parent's  Hand- Book.**  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8to.&«.  cloth. 

*•*  The  ate**  two  worAi  ««f  A#  kitd  f»  Out  *olai««,  prie*  7*-  cfolA. 

HUMBOLDT  (BARON). -COSMOS: 

A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Univerae.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction 
and  co-operation,  under  tbe  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  F.R.8. 
For.  Sec.  R.S.    Mew  Edition.    Vols.  I.  and  U.  post  8vo.  12«.  each,  cloth. 

**  Je  pou$  autorUe,  Montieur,  da  vou$  tervir  en  toute  oeeaWon  de  la  dielaratlon,  que  !a 
belle  tradvcHou  du  Cvlouel  Sabine^  enrieke  de  reetifieatiomt  et  de  notet  trh-prMeu»e»t  »t 
f  Mi  out  toute  mom  approbutton,  e$t  la  $eule  par  taqnelUyai  vivemeut  detUri  voir  iutroduit 
«aea  ouvrage  dam  la  Uttfrature  de  voire  papt^—Uvtou  Humboldt  to  Mr.  Murray. 

HUME.— THE  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  AND  PRINTING  CLUBS  OF  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM  i  being  an  Account  of  their  respective  Origin,  History,  ObJecM,  and 
Constitution:  fiill  details  respeetine  Membership,  Fees,  their  published  Works  and  Trans- 
actions, Notices  of  their  Periods  and  Places  of  Meeting,  etc.  With  a  general  Introductiun, 
and  a  Classified  Index.  Compiled  from  Official  Documents,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.    Post  8to.  8f .  Ut.  cloth. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT: 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Changes 
produced  br  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rajs ;  embracing  all  the  known  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses, and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  Minfiig  Records, 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology.    8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10«.  6tf.  cloth. 

JAMES.-A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE, 

and  of  various  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  during  the  Reign  of  Edward  III. 
King  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  New  Edition.  2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  with  Map,  15«. 

JAMESON.— SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART. 

Bv  Mrs.  Jameson.  2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.,  illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts,  with  a 
a  few  Etchings  by  tbe  Author.  [Nearlp  readp. 

Vol.  I.  contains  Legends  of  the  Anrels  and  Archangels,  the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  Mary  Magdalene. 

Vol.  II.  contains  Legends  of  the  Patron  Saints,  the  Virgin  Patronesses,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Martyrs,  the  Bishops  and  Confessors,  the  Hermits,  and  the  Warrior  Saints  of  Christendom. 
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JEBB  (BISHOP)  AND  KN03^  (ALEXANDER).-THIRTY  YEARS'  COR- 
RESPONDENCE between  John  Jebb,  D.D.F.R.S.,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  Aghadoe, 
and  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.  Edited  bv  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B  D.  Rector  of 
Stisted,  formerly  Domestie  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  28a.  cloth. 
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JEBB.-A  LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS; 

Intended  to  lUutntc  their  Poetlod  and  Monl  Btnctare.  To  which  are  added,  DUaerta- 
tlous  OB  the  word  **8«Uh,*'and  on  the  Authorship,  Order,  Titles,  and  Poetical  Featares 
of  the  Psalms.    Bf  the  Rer.  John  Jebb,  A.M.,  Hector  of  PeUratow.  3  vols.  Sro.  31«.  cloth. 

JEFFREY  (L0RD).~C0NTRiBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Bf  FraacisJeffrer,nowoneofthe  Judfes  in  theCoortof  Sessionin  Scotland.  New  Edit. 
S  Tois.  Sro.  d3«.  cloth. 

JOHNRON.-THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  RAMBLER,  ADVENTURER,  AND 
I DLRR.  Consistinf  of  110  of  the  beat  Essajps.  *  By  Samnei  Johnson,  LL J>.  Foolscap  8to. 
7«.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  DICTIONARY  of  RURAL  AFFAIRS:  embracinr  all  the  recent  DIseoTeriea  In  A^« 
eoltaral  Cheniistrjt  adapted  to  the  comprehension  el  unscientific  Readers.  Bj  Cnthbert 
W.Johnson,  Ksq.,  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-Law,  Editor  of  the  ^'Farmers*  Alaaaack,"  etc. 
8vo.  with  Wood  EnfraTinrifSf.  lOt.  cloth. 

JONES'S   GUIDE   TO    NORWAY,  AND  SALMON-FISHER'S   POCKET 

COMPANION)  founded  on  Experience  collected  In  the  Country.  K.dited  hj  Predcnc 
Tolfrejr,  Esq.,  author  of  *' The  Sportsman  in  France,"  and  "The  Sportonan  in  Canad«." 
Foolscap  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Vifrifette  Title,  and  Kngrariags  vf  the  proper  Flies, 
beautifully  coloured,  in  exact  imitatioa  of  the  originals,  1&«.  doth. 

KINDERSLEY.~THE  VERY  JOYOUS,  PLEASANT,  AND  REFRESHING 
HISTORY  of  the  FraU,  Exploits.  Triumphs,  and  AchieTeaents  of  the  Good  Kn{«ht,  without 
Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  gentle  Lord  De  Bayard.  Set  forth  In  Knglish  by  Kdward 
Cockburn  Kindersley,  Esq.  Souare  post  Sro.  with  Omanental  Headluga,  and  Frontis- 
piece by  E.  H.  Wchnert,  9«.  6d.  cloth. 

KIP.~THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLYDAYS  IN  ROME. 

By  the  Rpt.  W.  Ingraham  Kip,  M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rer.  W.  Sewell,  B.P.  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Exeter  Cnllege,  Oxford.    Foolscap  8to.  Si.  cloth. 

KIRBY   AND    SPENCE.— AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insectst  comprising  an  account  of  n<ndoua  and 
useful  Insecu,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societiea,  Motions, 
Nokes,  Hybernation,  Instinct,  ete.  By  W.  Kirbr,  M.A.  F.R.8.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barliam; 
and  W.  Spence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &L.S.     New  Edition,  enlarged.    8  rols.  Sro.  31«.  6tf.  doth. 

KNOX  (ALEXANDER).  —  REMAINS    OF  ALEXANDER    KNOX,    ESQ. 

Of  Dublin,  M.R.I.A. ;  containing  Essays,  chiefly  explanaturr,  of  Christian  Doctrine;  and 
Confidential  Letters,  with  Prirate  Papers,  iUustratire  of  the  Writer's  Character,  Sentiaenu, 
and  Life.   New  Edition.    4to1s.  8T0.2l.8f.cloth. 

LAING.~-THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  of  the  History  of  the  Northern  Sea  Kings  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Twelfth  Century  i  enmmouly  called  the  Helmskringla.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  of 
Snorro  Sturleson,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  by  Samuel  Laing,  Baq.  3  vols. 
Sro.  36«.  cloth. 

LAINO.— A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN 

In  1838;  comprising  Obserratlons  on  the  Moral,  Politlcal,and  Economical  State  of  the  Swedish 
Nation.    By  Samuel  Lalng,  Esq.    Sro.  12s.  cloth. 

LANE  (R.  I.)-UFE  AT  THE  WATER  CURE: 

Or,  a  Month  at  Malrem.  A  Diary  of  Facts  and  Fancies.  To  which  is  added  the  Beenel. 
By  Richard  J.  Lane,  A.R.A.,  Lithographer  in  Ordinary  to  Her  M^|esty  and  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert.    Post  Sro.  with  many  Illustrations,  14s.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON. 

New  Edition.  4  toIs.  foolscap  Sro.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  etc.  SSs.  cloth ;  or  boond 
in  morocco,  with  gUt  edges,  21. 4f . 

The  following  Worhs  separately  t— 
The  IMPROVI8ATRICK        -    -  10s.  6d.    |    The  GOLDEN  VIOLET     ■    •    .  10s.  6rf. 
The  VENETIAN  BRACELET  -  lOs.  fid.    |    The  TROUBADOUR      •    •    •    -  lOe.  64I. 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA; 

Beinir  a  Series  of  Originid  Works  on  Hlstoiy,  Biogrraphj,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural 
History,  Llterature.the  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  By  Bishop  ThirWall,  Sir  James 
Macliintosh,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Moore,  Robert  Southey,  and  other 
Eminent  Writers.    Conducted  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lardner. 

The  Series  complete  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes »  39/.  18«.     The  Works 

separately,  6».  per  Tolume.  _.    ^     .  , 

The  Series  eompritet  :— 


1.  Bell's  History  of  Russia 

2.  Bell's  Lives  of  Brftish  Poets 

3.  Brewster'sTreatise  on  Optics 

4.  Cooley's  History  of  Maritime 

and  Inland  Discovery 

5.  Crowe's  History  of  France   . 

6.  De  Morgan'*  Treatise  on  Pro- 

bablUtleit     .       .        •       • 


3  vols.  18«. 

2  vols.  12«. 
1  vol.     6«. 

3  vols.  18«. 
3yols.  18«. 

1  vol.     6«. 


8 


9 


De  Slsmondi's  History  of  the 
Italian  Republics 

De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire    '.        .       • 

Donovan's  Treatise  on  Chem- 
istry     

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy,  2  vols.  12» 

11.  Dunham's  History  of  Spain 

and  Portugal 

Dunham's  History  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way     .        ... 

Dunham's  History  of  Poland 

Dunham's    History   of   the 

Uermauic  Empire 
Dunham's  History  of  Europe 

during  the  Middle  Ages    . 


1  vol.      6<. 

2  vols.  12*. 
1  vol.      6$. 


5  vols.  30f. 


12 

13 

14 

13 


3  vols. 
1vol. 


18«. 
6«. 


3  vols.  1S«. 


16.  Dunham's  Lives  of  British 

Dramatists  . 

17.  Dunham's    Lives    of    Early 


18 


Writers  of  Great  Britain 

Fergus's    History    of  the 
United  States 


19 


20 


Fosbroke's  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities 

Forster's  Lives  of  the  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth 

21.  Forster,   Mackintosh,    and 

Courtenay's    Lives    of 
British  Statesmen 

22.  Gleg's  Lives  of  Military  Com- 

manders     .        .       •        • 

Grattan's    History    of    the 
Netherlands  •    .       .       . 

Henslow's  Treatise     on 

Botany  .... 

Herschel'a  Treatise  on  As- 
tronomy .... 

26.  Herschel's  Preliminary  Dis- 
course on  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy   . 

History  of  Rome    .  •    . 
History  of  Switzerland  . 
Holland's  Treatise    on    the 
Manufactures  in  Metal 

James's    Lives    of   Foreign 
Statesmen  .... 

31.  Katerand  Lardnei's  Treatise 
on  Mechanics     .       ^ 


23 


24 


25 


27. 
23. 
29. 

30. 


4  vols.  24«. 
2  vols.  12«. 

1  vol.      6«. 

2  vols.  12«. 

2  vols.  12s. 

5  vols.  30«. 

7vols.42«. 

3  vols.  18«. 
1  vol.     6t. 


1vol. 
1vol. 


6«. 
6«. 


1  vol.     6». 

2  vols.  12«. 
1  vol.      6«. 

3  vols.  18«. 
5  vols.  30*. 
1  vol.      61. 


32.  Keightley's  Outlines  of  His- 

tory       ItoI.     fir. 

33.  Lardner's  Treatise  on  Arith- 

metic    1  vol.      6«. 

34.  Lardner^s  Treat,  on  Geometry  I  vol.  6«. 
36.  Lardner's  Treatise  on  Heat .  1  vol.  6f . 
36 


Lardner's  Treatise  on  Hydro- 
statics and  Pneumatics      . 


1  vol.      6$. 

2  vols.  12«. 


37.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Elec- 

tricity and  Magnetism 

38.  Mackintosh,    Wallace^   and 

Bell's  Hiatory  of  Englan<),  10  vols.  60«. 

39.  Montgomery   and   Shelley's 

Lives  of  Italian,  Spanish^ 

and  Portuguese  Authors  .    3  vol«.  18«. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland  .    4  vols.  24<. 

41.  Nicolas's     Chronology      of 

History       .        ...    1  Tol.      6«. 

42.  Phillips's  Treat,  on  Geology    2  vols.  12f . 

43.  Po><-eirs  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy  .        .        .1  vol.      6$. 

44.  Porter's    Treatise     on    the 

Manufacture  of  Silk  .        .1  vol.      6$. 

45.  Porter's     Treatise    on     the 

Manufacture  of  Porcelain 

and  Glass     .        ...    1  vol.     6s. 

46.  Roscoe's    Lives   of  British 

Lawyers      ....    1  vol.      6s. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland  .    2  vols.  12«. 

48.  Shellev's   Lives   of   French 

Authors       .... 

49.  Shackard    and     Swainson's 

Treatise  on  Insects    . 

50.  Southey's  Lives  of  British 

Admirals     .... 


51.  Stebbing's    History  of   the 

Church         .        .  .        ' 

62.  Stebbing's   History  of  the 

Reformation  .        . 


2  vols.  12f . 

1  vol.     6f. 
5  vols.  30f . 

2  vols.  12«. 
2  vols.  12«. 


1vol. 

1  vol. 

2  vols. 


53.  Swainson's  Preliminary  Dis- 

course on  Natural  History,  1  vol* 

54.  Swunson's  Natural  History 

and    Classification    of 
Animals       .... 

55.  Swainson's  Habits  and  In- 

stincts of  Animals      .       • 

56.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds         . 

57.  Swainson's  Birds     . 

58.  Swainson's    Fish,    Reptiles, 

etc 

69.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shell- 
fish      .       .        .        .        • 

60.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Me- 

nageries      .... 

61.  Swainson's  Taxidermy  aind 

Bibliography 

62.  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece 


6». 


1  vol.     6«. 


6«. 

6f. 

12*. 


2  vols.  12«. 

1  vol.     6s. 

1  vol.     6t. 

1  vol.      6«. 
8  vols.  48«. 


Hr- 
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LANETON  PARSONAGES 

A  Tale  for  CUldrcn,  on  the  practical  «ie  of  a  portion  of  tbc  Ckvrcb  Catediism.  Br  the 
author  of  '*  Amj  Herbert,"  and  •'Gertrude.''  Edited  bj  the  Rmt.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  'New 
Edition.    Paru  I.  amt  II.  feap.  8to.  if.  each,  cloth. 

LATHAM.— ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Lectvrei  on  Subject!  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine ;  comprislnf  Diseasen  of  the  Heart. 
B7  P.  M.  Latham,  M.D.  Phrateiaa  Extraordinary  to  the  Qneen ;  and  Inte  Phyaidan  to  Sit. 
BartholooMw't  Hoapital.    New  Edition.    S  toU.  Uno.  16c.  cloth. 

LEE—TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Colleedng ,  Preparliw,  and  MonnUnfl^OUects  of  Natural  History.  For  the  vk 
of  Mnsenmi  and  TraTellera.  Br  Btn.H.  I^e.  New  Edition,  inprored ;  with  an  accoant  of  a 
Visit  to  Walton  Hall*  and  Mr.  Waterton's  Method  of  Preserving  Aniaiala.  Pcap.  8ro.  with 
Woodcntf,  7«. 

L£E.~ELEMENT8  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

For  the  Use  of  SeliooU  and  Yoang  Persona:  eomprismg^  the  Principles  of  Claasifieatloa, 
interspersed  with  amasinic  and  instmctive  Accounts  of  the  most  remaritable  Animals.  Br 
Mrs.  R.  Lee.    l2mo.  with  Ss  Woodcuts,  7$.  M.  bound. 

LEMPRIERE.— A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  ; 

Containing  a  copious  Acciwnt  of  all  the  Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Anthoro  *  witk 
the  Value  of  Ccnns,  Weights,  and  Measures,  used  amongst  the  Greelcs  and  Romans  •  'and  a 
Chronological  Table.    By  T.  Lcmpritee,  D.D.    New  Edition,  corrected.    9n>.  9s.  clotb. 

LESLIE  (C.R.)— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CONSTABLE.  ESQ. 

R.  A.  Composed  chiefly  of  his  Letters.  Bt  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A.    Second  Edition,  with  further 
Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.    Small  4to.  with  two  Portraiu  (one  fro^  a  mew  Sketch 
by  Mr.  Leslie,)  and  a  plate  of  *'  Spring,"  engraTcd  by  Lucas,  21s.  doth.  ' 

LETTERS  TO   MY   UNKNOWN   FRIENDS. 

By  a  Lady.    New  Edition.    Foolscap  8ro.  6fl.  M.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  J.  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S .  etc.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  •ooaidavable 
Additions.   8to.  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  18s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.—A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  John  Lindler,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.  etc 
New  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and  ImproTements.    13mo.  iOs.  8d.  cloth.     '* 

UNDLBY,— THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiolosicml  Prcs- 
ciples.    By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.    Sro.  with  Illustrations  on  Wood,  Ub.  doth. 

LINDLEY.— GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENS 

Or.  an  Account  of  the  most  Taluable  Fruits  and  VegeUbles  mltiTatcdia  Great  Britain :  with 
Kalendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  CTerr  Mouth  in 
thcYeaft.    By  George  Lindley,  C.M.H.S.    Edited  by  Professor  lindley.   Sto.  16s.  boards. 

LINWOOD  (W.V-^NTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS  ; 

Sire,  Florilegina  a  tusibas  poeticis  dirersorum  Oxoniensium  Gnecis  et  Latinia  Jikwidiiihi 
Curante  Gulielmo  Linwood,  M.A.  JEAu  Chxisti  Alnmmo.    8to.  14s.  cloth. 

LOUDON  (MRS.)-THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR; 

Being  a  Monthly  Gnide,  as  to  what  should  be  UTotded  as  well  as  what  should  be  done  is  a 
Garden  in  each  Mouth :  with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite  ;  Directions  for  IsTisr 
out  and  planting  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubl>eries  •  sad  a 
short  account,  iii  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects, then  most  iniurtona  to 
Gardens.    By  Mrs.  Loudon.    16mo.  with  numerous  Wood  EngruTings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON  (MRS.)-THE   LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION: 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Iioudon,  author  of  <*Gardanliiv*» 
Ladles,'* etc.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.,  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  7f.  M.  cIothT^^ 
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LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOP>EDIA  OF  TREC8  AND  SHRUBS; 

Beinir  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fmticetum  Brltannicom"  abridged :  contaii^ing  tbe  Hardf  Treei 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  acientifically  and  popularly  described  : 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Aru.  Bf  J.  C.  London,  F.L.S.  etc.  8to.  with 
upwards  of  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  2/.  10a.  cfoth. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Original  Work,  in  StoIb.  8to.  wltli  above  400  octavo  Plates  of  Trees, 
and  upwards  of  2,500  WoodcuU,  10/.  cloth.  ^ 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOP>EDIA  OF  CARDENINC; 

Presenting  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun- 
tries, and  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain:  with  the  Maiia«ement  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  Laying-out  Grounds,  etc.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  etc.  A  new 
Edition.    Svo.with  nearly  l,0(fO  Kngravings  on  Wood,  3/.  lOf.  cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOP>EDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE ; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and.  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  cultivation  and  economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Productions  of  Agriculture , including  all  the  latest  improvements.  By  J.  C. 
Loudon,  F.L.G.Z.  and  H.S.  etc.  Fifth  Kdition.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,100  Engravings  on 
Wood,  by  Brauston,  2f .  10«.  doth.— The  Supplement,  Meparately^  Si.  sewed. 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOPiCDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into,6reat  Britain; 
elving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  su.ch  Descriptions,  Engraved  Figures,  and 
Elementary  Details,  as  may  enable  a  Derinner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  By  J.  C.  liOudon,  F.L.S.,  etc.  The  Specific  Characters 
by  an  Eminent  Botanist ;  the  Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerbv,  F.L.S.  A  new  Edition,  with  a 
new  Supplement  and  a  neiv  Index.  8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings,  73$.  M.  cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN   ENCYCLOP>EDIA    OF  COTTAGE,    FARM,    AND  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE.  Containing  Designs  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm 
Housea,  Farmeries,  Conntrv  Inns,  Public  Houses,  Parochial  Schools,  etc. ;  with  the  requisite 
Fittinifs-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery: 
each  Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarlts.  ByJ.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S. 
etc.  New  Edition,  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  8vo.  with  more  thau2,000  Engravings  on  Wood, 
63s. cloth.— The  Supplement, separaiWjff  8vo.7'.  M.  sewed. 


LOUDON— HORTUS  BRfTANNfCUS: 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to  or  Introduced  into  Britain. 


New  Edition. 


with  a  Supplement,  prepared,  under  ttie  direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H.  Baxter,  anc 
revised  by  George  Oon,F.L.S.    8vo.  81t.6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  VILLA  COMPANION: 

Comprising  the  Choice  of  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Residence,  or  of  a  Situation  on  which  to  form 
one ;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House ;  and  the  Laving-ont,  Planting,  and 
general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Ground  }  the  whole  adapted  for  Grounds  from  one 

fierch  to  fiftv  acres  and  upwards  in  extent ;  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  know 
ittle  of  Gardening  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies.     ByJ.  C. 
Loudon,  F.L.S.,  etc.    8vo.  with  above  300  Wood  Engnvings,  20«.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  To 
which  are  added  their  usual  Priees  in  Nurseries.    ByJ.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  etc.    8vo.  7$.  6tf. 

LOW.— ON  LANDED  PROPERTY,  AND  THE  ECONOMY  OF  ESTATES; 

Comprehending  the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  Principles  and  Forms 
of  Leases;  of  Farm  Buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embankments,  Roads,  and  other  Rural 
Works,  Minerals,  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  FR.S.E.  etc.,  author  of  "Elements 
oif  Practical  Agriculture,"  etc.    8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21«.  cloth. 

LOW.— AN   INQUIRY   INTO   THE   NATURE   OF  THE   SIMPLE  BODIES  OF 

CHEMISTRY.  By  D.  Low,  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
author  of  **  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,"  "  A  Treatise  on  Landed  Property  and  the 
Economy  of  Kstates,"  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  Breeds  of  the  British  Domesticated  Animals," 
**  The  Breeds  of  the  Domesticated  Animals  of  Great  BriUln  Illustrated  and  Described." 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    8vo.  9«.  cloth. 

LOW.-ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Comprehending  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Species  and  Breeds;  Illustrations 
of  the  Properties  of  External  Form;  and  Observations  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Breeding.  By  David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Universitv  of 
Edinburgh,  etc.;  author  of  ** Elemeots  of  Practical  Agricultore,"  etc.  8vo.  with  Engravings 
onWood,25«.  cloth. 
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LOW.— THE  BREEDS  OP    THE  DOMEST1CATE0   ANIMALS    OF    GREAT 

BRITAIN  detcrib«d.  Bj  IHvlil  I<ow, Ksq.  F.R.S.E.,  Piroreuorof  Ai^cnltvre in  the  Unirer- 
•itf  of  Kdiabargk,  etc.  The  Plmtct  froai  dnwiap  hj  W.  NichoUon,  R.S.A.,  redared 
from  •  Serict  of  Oil  Palatinn,  esecated  for  the  Ap^caltvrml  Mnseam  of  the  Vturersitref 
•  Ediabaivh,  bf  W.  ShieU.  R.S.A.  3  toIi  .  sllas  qwvto,  with  56  PUtet  of  Animals,  beamtif ollr 
coloared  ailcr  Natare  *  16/.  16t.  half^boaad  in  morocco. 

Or  In  foar  •eparate  portioBS(aa  foUows — 


The  OX.  1  Vol.    With  SS  Plate* ,  price  61. 

16a.  M.  half-boaad  morocco. 
The  SHRRP.     1  Vol.    With  31  Platee,  price 

61. 16* .  6^.  half-boaad  morocco. 


The    HORSR.    1  Vol.    With  8  PUtea,  price 

91.  hidf-boaBd  moroeeo . 
The  HOG.   1  Vol.   With  5  PUtes,  price  2/.  Sf . 

half  boaad  morocco. 


LOW.-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Coapreheadlag  the  CalttTatioa  of  Pianu,  the  Hatbaadry  of  the  I>omestIc  Animal*,  aad  the 
EcoBOnr  of  the  Farm.  Br  David  Lam,  Req.F.R.S.B.t  Professor  of  Acricaltnre  in  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Rdiaburf h.  New  Editioa.  8to.  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  abore  SOU  Wocd- 
eaiSfi'ls.  clotb. 

MAC.\ULAY.-CRIT1CAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CONTRIBUTED  TO 

THE  KDLVBURGH  RRVIKW.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babington  Macanlay,  H.P- 
NcwXditlon.  Sto1s.8to.36«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-THE   HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND, 
From  the  Acrcssloa  of  James  II.    By  Thomas  Babiagton  Macanlay.    Vola.  I.  and  II.  Sro. 

I  In  thepret*. 

MACATTLAY.— LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  •*  Ivry *'  and  "The  Armada."  By  the  Ri^ht  Honorable  Thomas  Babin|^on  MacaulsT, 
M.P.    New  Edition.    16mo.  is.  64. doth;  morocco,  10«.  6tf.  (hf  Hajfdag). 

MACAULAY.— MR.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

A  New  Edition.  With  nnmerons  lUnstrstions.  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on 
Wood  by  Georre  Scharf,  Jan.;  and  engnred  by  Samuel  WiUiama.  Fcp.  4to.  21«.  boards; 
morocco,  42«.  {hound  bg  Uajfdaff) . 

MACKAY(CHARLES).-THE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LAKES:  a  Summer  Ramble.  By  Charles  Mackay,  Esq.  LL.D.  author  of  **  Legends  of  the 
Isles,"  **The  Salamandrine,"  "The  Thames  and  Its  Tributaries,"  etc.  Sro.  withbeaatifoi 
Wood  Engrariags  from  Original  Sketches,  14«.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).— THE   UFE  OF   SIR   THOMAS    MORE. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Reprinted  from  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 
Foolscap  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5«.  cloth ;  or  bound  in  Tellnm,  8s. 

MACKINTOSH'S  (SIR  JAMES)  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS; 

Inclnding  his  Contributions  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  Edited  by  Robert  Jamei 
Mackintosh,  Esq.    3  rols.8T0.42«.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.—A  DICTIONARY,    GEOGRAPHICAL,    STATISTICAL,    AND 

HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 
By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.    A  new  Edition.    2to18.8to.  with  Six  large  Maps,  41.  cloth. 

%•  The  nev  Articles  are  printed $epnrntety  at  a  Suaplement  to  theformer  Edition.  Thrf 
eomprite  a  full  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Oregon  Territory, 
etc.    8«o.  5«.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.— A    DICTIONARY,     PRACTICAL,     THEORETICAL.     AND 

HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE,  AND  COMMERCl.'^L  NAVIGATION.  By  J.  R. 
M'CuIloch,  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved.  8to.  with  Maps'aad 
PUus,  50«.  cloth ;  or  55f .  strongly  half-bound  in  russia.  i 

A  SUPPLEMENT  fo   the  Editions  publishei,  in  1844  and  1346  map  be  had  separatelf,  ' 
price  4s.  6d.  sewed.  j' 

M'CULLOCH.— A   TREATISE   ON   THE   SUCCESSION   TO   PROPERTY        r 

VACANT  BY  DEATH:  including  Inquiries  into  the  Influence  of  Primogeniture,  Entails,  I 
the  Law  of  CompuUury  Pnrtition,  Foundations,  etc.  over  the  Public  Interests.  By  J  E.  ■ 
M'Cullocb,  Esq.    8vo.  6«.  6d.  cloth.     .  *     '   r 

M'CULLOCH  (J.  R.)-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  STATISTICAL. 


of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  exhibitingits  Extent,  PhyHical  Capacities,  Population,  Industrr' 

Institutions.     By  J.  R.  M'CuIloch,  Esq.    3d  Edition,  corrected* 


and  Civil  and  ReliffiouB  _^  ..  „.  ... ^ 

enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.    2  thick  vols.  8vo.  42«.  cloth.' 
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M'CULLOCH.— THE   LITERATURE  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

Beinif  a  CUuified  CaUlogfue  of  the  principal  Worlia  in  tlie  different  department!  of  Political 
Kconomj,  interspersed  with  Historical,  Critical,  and  BiograpUcal  Notices,  hj  J.  U. 
M*Callocb,  Esq.    8to.  14«.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.—A    TREATISE    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICAL 

INFLUENCE  OF  TAXATION  AND  THE  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  ByJ.R.  M'Culloch, 
Esq.    8to.  lOf.  cloth. 

MADAME   DE   MALCUET: 

A  Tale  of  1830.    S  vols,  post  8to.  3lt.  M.  boards . 

**  One  of  the  mo$t  fatclnating  produetiont  of  the  vreMemt  daf.  The  ttorjf  it  veil  toldi  and 
the  Ineidentt  ate  all  grouped  together  itith  the  tkVl  of  a  painter  and  the  hand  of  a  tnaiter. 
Few  worht  of  fiction  have  appeared  at  anp  time,  and  fewer  itilt  in  more  recent  daytt  vhieh 
will  bear  anf  eompariton  with  thitt  in  all  the  euentiat  attribute  $  of  a  good  novel." 

Obsenrer. 

MAITL AND  (DR.  CHARLES).— THE  CHURCH  IN   THE  CATACOMBS! 

A  Description  of  the  PrimitiTe  Church  of  Rome,  illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains. 
By  Charles  Maitland,  M.D.  New  Edition,  rerised.  8to.  with  numerous  EnipraTlngs  on  Wood. 
14«.  cloth. 

M ARC ET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  hy  Ezperi' 
ments.    By  Mrs.  Marcet.    New  Edition,  corrected.    3to1s.  foolscap  8ro.l4«.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  ; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained,  and  adapted  to  the  comprc' 
hension  of  Young;  Persona.  Br  Mrs.  Marcet.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected .  Fcap. 
8to.  with  33  Plates,  I0«.6rf.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Mrs.  Marcet.  New 
Edition, rerised  and  enlarged.    Foolscap  8to.  7s*  6'«  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture.  By  Mrs. 
Marcet.    New  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  with  Four  Plates,  9«.  dotb. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Mrs.  Marcet.  New  Edition  revised  and  corrected.  Foolscap  Svo.wltb  coloured  Map 
shewing  the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains,  6s.6«r.  cloth. 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

By  the  Author  of  *<  Amy  Herbert.'*  Edited  by  the  ReT.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.,  Fellow  andTutor 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  vols,  foolscap  8to.  13«.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.— BORNEO  AND  THE  EAST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

By  Francis  S.  Marryat,  late  Midshipman  of  H.M.8.  Samarang,  Surveying  Vessel.  With 
many  Drawings  of  Costume  and  Scenery,  from  Original  Slcetches  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
Marryat.  Imperial  8vo.  with  numerous  Uthographlc  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  81«.  6<f . 
cloth. 

MARRYAT  (CAPT.)-MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreclc  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  Marryat,  C.B.  author 
of  **Pcter  Simple,"  etc.  8  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,]Bf.6<f.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE  PRIVATEER'S- MAN  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 
By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  '*Maaterman  Ready,"  etc.    3  vols, 
fcap.  8vo.  13«.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE  MISSION  ; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Africa.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captidn  Marryat.  C.B.,  aothor  of 
**  Peter  Simple,"  **  Masterman  Ready,"  etc.     3  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  13«.  cloth.  < 

MARRYAT.— THE   SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  Bv  Captain  Marryat,  C.B.  author  of  ''Peter  Simple," 
<*  Masterman  Ready,"  etc.    New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  two  Illustrations,  7«.  M.  cloth. 

MATTEUCCI.- LECTURES    ON    THE    PHYSICAL   PH(£NOMENA   OF 

LIVING  BEINGS.  By  Sfgnor  Carlo  Mattencci,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Pisa. 
Translated  under  the  superhitendence  of  J.  Pereira,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Vice>President  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.    ISmo.  9«.  cloth. 
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MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OT  KNOWLEDGE. 

And  LIBRARY  of  RBFKRF.NCR  t  a  popular  CoBpcadhua  of  Uairenal  Kmnriedjse.  5' 
H«aincl  Maunder.  New  Rdiiiua,  rerifcd  thrwaifheat  and  enlaxi^ed.  Foolseaf  Bro.  10>. 
cioih  ;  boaad  In  roan,  IS«. 

*•*  rA#  j»rlsd|»«/c«»^r«r«  »/lk*prf9*mt  •««  w»d  tktmufkijf  rewUtd  edition  «f**  The  TV"- 
imrf  0/ KmtmMlgt,**  mt*—m  mmmmd  emimrged  BmgHtA  IMeHoumrpt  intA  m  Grmmntmr,  FrrM 
Diitimett«m$t  mmd  RwtrtittM;  airnv  UmimtT$m1  Gnmttterr  :  m  eompendiotu  Claatieai  Dietiomarw. 
•a  A  mmhtit  mf  HittTw  mnd  Ckrowlttfpi  m  DIetiommrf  •/Lmw  Ttrmui  m  uem  Sfmofai*  •/de 
Britlik  F»€rgg*  t  aa^  9mri0m»  ma0/ul  tmkuimr  Addemdm. 

HAUNDERw— THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY: 

A  New  and  Poralar  Encjclopadia  of  Science  and  tbe  Bellei  Lettrea ;  incladiaf'U  Braaebei  j 
of  Sricaee,  ana  everj  Sublect  connected  with  Llteratore  and  Art.  The  whole  writteB  ia  t 
familiar  itjle,  adapted  to  the  comprehenaion  of  all  pertont  deairom  of  acquiring  InformatioB 
on  the  aubjecta  contprised  In  the  worh,  and  alto  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  conTenient  Refer- 
ence to  the  aMrcinatracted.  B^SaaaelMaander.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Sro.lOe.  cloth  j  booa^ 
1b  roaa.  tU, 


MAUNDER.- THE  OOCRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 

Consiitinrof  Hamoln,  Sketehea,  and  brief  Noticesof  above  13,000  Eminent  Persona  of  aC 
AyetandNatlone,  from  theEarlieat  Period  of  Hlatory;  forming  a  new  and  complete  Die- 
tionary  of  Unlveraal  Biof raphr.  Bjr  Samntl  Maonder.  New  Bditioa,  reriaed  throarboet; 
with  a  coploaa  Supplement.    I'ooUcap  Svo.  lOtt.  cloth  1  bound  in  roaoj  12*. 

MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  HBTORY9 

Comprlainf  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Unirenal  Hiatorr,  Ancient  and  Modem,  aa^ 
a  Series  01  separata  MIstoriet  of  ereiT  principal  Nation  thatexiaU;  dcTelopinc  their  Btsci 
Progress,  ana  Present  Condition,  tae  Moral  ^aad  Social  Character  of  their  respective 
Inhabitants,  their  Relirion,  Mannera,  and  Customs,  etc.  etc.  By  iiamnel  Maunder.  New  Edit. 
Fcap.  8to.  lOi.  clothi  bound  In  roan,  13«. 

MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionarr  of  Animated  Nature:  in  which  Zoolo^cal  Characteriatics  tbat 
dintinguish  the  diffrrent  Classes,  Genera,  and  Species  are  combined  with  avarietr  of  inteieit- 
inv  Inforasadon  IlluatratiTe  of  the  Habiu,  Instinct/,  and  General  Economy  of  the  Aaiaial 
Kingdom.  To  which  are  added,  a  Byilabus  of  Practical  Taxtdermy,  and  a  Gloaaaiial  Appendix. 
Embellished  with  Nine  Hundred  Engrarings  on  Wood,  from  D^winirs  made  expressly  for 
this  Work.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  Fcp.  8ro.  with  900  Woodcuta,  lOs.  cloths  boand  iii 
roaOflSa. , 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CEOLOCICAL  SURVEY  OF  GREAT  BRITAINy 

And  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London.  Published  by  order  of  the  Lords 
ConMniaaiopers  of  Her  M»ie*tY*t  Treasnir.  Vol.  I.  Royal  8to.  with  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates, 
(•even  coloured} ,  21*.  cloth  ;  and  VoL  II .  in  two  thick  Parta,  with  68  Plates  (three  eoioucd; 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  42m.  cloth,  or,  separately,  21«.  each  Part. 

MILES  fW.)— THE  HORSE'S  FOOT, 

And  How  to  Keep  it  Sound.  By  William  MUes,  Esq.  New  Edition,  with  an  Ai»pendtzoa 
Shoeing  in  General,  and  Hunters  in  Particular.  Imperial  8to.  with  Sagravinga,  9t.  doth.— 
The  Appendix  separately,  price  2t.  6d. 

%*  Four  ea$t$  or  models  ofShnet  maw  *«  ^i*  digpUgtnff  the  dtferemt  kimdt  of  Skoeittf. 
price  3«.  each;  or  )0>.  6d.  the  $et.—No.  I.  Shod  for  Genernl  Purpo$et.~No.  2.  Shod  for 
Hunti»g.—No.  8.  Shod  with  Lemlher.—No.  4-  Foot  prepared  for  Sioeing.  ^ 

MILNER   (REV.  J.  AND  I.)  — THE    HISTORY  OF    THE    CHURCH    OF 

CHRIST.  Br  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  A.M.  With  Additions  and  Correctiona  by  the  late 
ReT.  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Notea,  by  the  Rev 
Thomas  Grantham,  B.D.,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Kildare.    4  toIs.  8to.  52«.  doth. 

MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 


J 


MITCHELL.->JOURNAL  OF   AN  EXPEDITION  INTO  THE  INTERIOR  OF 

TROPICAL  AUSTRALIA,  in  Search  of  a  Route  from  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  of  Careentaria. 
By  Lieut.-Coionel  SirT.  L.  Mitchell,  Knl.  D.C.L.  Surveyor  General  of  New  SouthWd^s. 
and  late  elective  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  Colony.    Sro.  with  Manm  in. J. 
and  Engravings  of  Objects  of  Natural  History,  21«.  cloth.  ^  *  ^•**' 
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MOHAN  LAL.-UFE   OF  THE   AMIR    DOST   MOHAMMED   KHAN  OF 

KABUL  i  with  bU  Political  Proceedings  towudt  the  BntfUah,  RuHian,  and  Persian  Gorem- 
menti,  indnding  the  Victory  and  Diaasten  of  the  Britian  Arinr  In  Affghaniatau.  Bjr  Mohan 
Lai,  Kan.,  Knight  of  the  Persian  Order  of  the  laon  and  Sun;  lately  attached  to  the  Mission 
in  Kabul.    8  vob.  Svo.  with  numerous  Portraits,  30s.  cloth. 

MONTGOMERY'S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  onlv  complete  Edition.  With  some  additional  Poems,  and  Autobiographical 
Prefaces.  Collected  and  edited  hj  Mr. Montgomery.  4to18^  foolscap  8to.  with Portrut, and 
seven  other  Plates, 30«.  cloth ;  bound  in  morocco,  12. 16«. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  ▼olnme,  uniform 
with  LordByron's  Poems.  Medium  Svo.  with  Portndt  and  Vignette,  1{.  It.  cloth ;  or  42s, 
bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

*•*  Also,  an  Edition  in  10  toIs.  foolscap  8to.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  S/.lOf.cloth; 
moroccOj  4/.  10s. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH.    AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition.  Medium  Svo.  illustrated  with  13  Aim  EngraTings,21«.  cloth;  morocco, SSs.; 
with  India  Proof  Plates,  4S«.  cloth. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH.     AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition.  Foolscap  8to.  with  4  Plates,  by  Westall«  10s.  Qd.  cloth;  or  14s.  bound  iar 
morocco. 


MOORE'S  IRISH    MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.     Imp.  Svo.  with  161  Designs,  engraved  on  Steel,  8f.  3s. 
boards;  or 41. 14s.  M.  bound  in  morrocco,  bv  Hayday.    Proof  Impressions  (only  200  copies 
printed,  of  which  a  few  remain) ,  6/.  6«.  boards. 
*,*  India  Proof$  bt/te  letter*  of  the  161  Bni^iUt  on  Quarttr  Colomiier,  In  Portfolio 
(onljf  85  eopUoprintedf  of  which  a  few  remainJf  311.  lOt. 

India  Proofi  before  letters  of  the  61  larre  Deiirnst  on  Quarter  Colombier,  in  Portfolio 
(only  26  eopiei printed,  of  which  afewremainJ,  \8l.  18s. 

MOORE'S  IRISH    MELODIES. 

New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  morocco,  ISs.  6tf . 

MOORE.— THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  Bv  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  etc.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo«  7*.M.  doth. 

MOORE.— THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  MIND. 

By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Collie  of  Physicians,  London,  etc.  New 
Edition.    Post  Svo.  9«.  cloth. 

MOORE.-MAN   AND   HIS   MOTIVES. 

Bv  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  etc.;  author 
of  •*  The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,"  and  **  The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind."    Post  Svo.  Ss.  cloth. 

MORAL  OF  FLOWERS  (THE). 

New  Sdidon.   Boyal  Svo.  with  84  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  1 1. 10s.  half>bonad. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF   PRACTICAL   MECHANICS. 

BytheRev.  H.Moseley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophv  and  Astronomy  In  King's 
College,  London ;  anther  of  *'  The  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture.'^ New  Edition.    Feap.Svo.  with  Woodcuts,8f. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— THE    MECHANICAL    PRINCIPLES   OF    ENCINEERINC    AND 

ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  in  King's  College,  London;  and  author  of  *'  Illustrations  of  Practical 
Mechanics,'*  etc.   Svo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  11. 4s.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTK:AL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modem.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  James  Murdock,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  continued,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Soamea,  M  .A.    4  vols.  Svo.  48s.  cloth. 
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MURRAY.-AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA   OF  CEOCRAPHY; 

conprltliif  •  complete  Detciiption  of  the  Ruth  i  exhlbltinr  its  Relation  to  Che  Reavenlj 
Bodlca,  It*  Phjrticu  Structure,  the  Nstnnl  HUtorjr  of  each  Conntty,  and  the  IndiuCnr,  Com- 
merce, PoUtlral  Inititutloiu,  and  CItU  and  Social  State  of  all  Nationa.  Br  Har h  Mamr 
r.R.8.K.  New  BdltlOB.  Sro.  vith  82  Miv**  had  upwards  of  1,000  other  Wood  Ea- 
gtvrkagt,  tl.  doth. 

NECKER  DE8AU88URE.~PROCRESSIVE  EDUCATION;  , 

Or,  Cenaldcratloiit  on  theConne  of  Life.    Trnnsiated  and  Abridged  from  the  French  of  i 
Madame  Necher  De  Saoasorc,  b]r  Miw  Holland.    S  toU.  fooUcap  8ro.  19e.  6el.  doth. 

•«•  8*pmrmt*l9—m9U.  I.  mud  11. 12a.  i  vol.  III.  7*.  6d. 

OWEN.  — LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSI- 
OLOGY of  thkinvbrtebr  ate  animals.  deliTored  at  the  Royal  College  ofSnxveoai 
la  184S.  Bjr  Richard  Owen,  F.R.8.  Hvnterian  Professor  to  the  College.  From  Notes  taken 
bjr  WTilliam  White  Cooper,  M.R.C.8.  and  rcTiaed  hj  Profenor  Owen.  With  Gloeasvy  and 
lades.    Sro.  vlth  nearly  140  Woodcntt,  14«.  cloth. 

OWEN— LECTURES     ON     THE    COMPARATIVE     ANATOMY     AND 

PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  dellTercd  at  the  Royal  CoUetce  of 
Snrgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hanteziaa  Professor  to  the  College. 
In  S  Tols.    Vol.  I.  8to.  with  nnmeroos  Woodcuts,  14i.  cloth. 

PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Richly  Illuminated  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  In  Colours,  and  in  Black  and  GoU ; 
with  a  Design  from  one  of  the  early  German  engrarers.  Square  foolscap  8ro.,  uniform  in 
sisewith  the  **  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  Sli.»ln  a  massive  carred  binding  i  Baorocco,aO»., 
bound  by  Uayday. 

PARKES.— DOMESTIC  DUTIES; 

Off,  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladles  on  the  Management  of  their  Households  and  the 
Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  rarious  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  Br  Mn. 
W.Parkes.  NewEdlUon.    Foolscap  Sro.  Qf.  cloth. 

PARNELL.— A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS, 

Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads  shotdd  be  made  are  explained  and  lUoatraCed  by  the 
Plans.  Speeificadons,  and  Contracts,  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.,  on  the  Holy- 
head Rosd.  Br  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  Bart.  New  Edition,  enlargeiL  Sro.  with 
Nine  Plates,  21«.  cloth. 

PARROT.-THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  ARARAT. 

By  Dr.  Friedrich  Parrot,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dorpat 
Russian  Imperial  Councillor  of  State,  etc.  Translated  ana  Edited  by  W.  D.  Cooler  Kto! 
author  of  the  '•  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discoreiy,*'  etc.  8to.  with  a  Map  by  Arrow- 
smith,  and  Woodcuts,  14a.  cloth.  ' 

FEREIRA.— A   TREATISE  ON   FOOD   AND  DIET: 

With  Obserratlons  on  the  Dietetlcal  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  DigestlfC 
Organs  I  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick  .etc.  By  Jon.  Pereirs. 
M.D.  F.R.S.,  author  of  "Elements  of  Materia  Medica."   8to.  16«.  cloth. 

PERICLES : 

A  Tale  of  Athens  In  the  83d  Olympiad.  By  thu  Author  of  **  A  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek  Philo- 
sophy."   2  Tols.  post  Sro.  18«.  cloth. 

PE8CHEL  (C.  F.HELEMENTS  OF   PHYSICS, 

By  C.  F.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden,  etc.  ete.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  B.  West.   3  toIs.  fcap.  Sro.  with  Woodcuts,  2I«.  cloth. 

r  Part  I.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcsp.  Sro.  7«.  6d.  cloth. 
Separately <^  Part  II.  Imponderable  Bodies  (Light,  Heat,  Maicnetism. Electricity, 
L       and  Electro- Dynamics) .    2  rols.  fcap.  Sro.  1S«.  6d.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES  &  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PAL>EOZOIC  FOSSILS  OF 
CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  obsenred  in  the  course  of  the  Ordnaace 
Geological  Surrey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.B.S.  F.G.8.  etc.  PubUshed  br 
Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Treasury.  Sro.  with  00  Plates.  couprislBir 
very  numerous  Figures,  9s.  cloth.  >         r        > 
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PHILLIPS.— AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINERALOGY  ; 

Comprising^  a  Notice  of  the  OMrmctem,  Properties,  and  Cliemieal  Constitution  of  Minerals  i 
witli  Accounts  of  tlie  Places  and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  By  William 
Phillips,  F.L.S.  M.G.S.  etc.  A  New  Edition,  corrected,  enlarired,  and  improTCd,  by  W.  H. 
Miller,  M.A.  F.R  S.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  8to.  with 
numerous  Wood  EngraTings.  [In  tkitpv€a$. 

PITMAN  (THE  REV.  J.  R.)--SERMONS 

On  the  principal  Subjects  comprised  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  abridged  from  Eminent  DiTines 
of  the  Established  Church.  By  the  Bev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  A.M.  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent.    8vo.  I4«.  cloth. 

PLUNKETT.— THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

By  Captain  the  Hon.  E.  Pluohett,  R.N.  2d  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged;  with  Notes, 
and  New  Information  communicated  by  several  Officers  of  Distinction.  Post  8vo.  8f .  6(f . 
cloth. 

THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUDj 

Or,  How  to  procure  and  keep  Horsu,  with  some  regard  to  obtidning  the  Animal  required, 
and  to  keepinir  him  without  emptying  the  Pocket.  Being  the  result  of  many  years'  experience 
of  "  Harry  Hieover."  Foolscap  8ro.  with  a  Portrait  of  *'  One  of  the  Stud,"  from  a  Sketch 
by  *•  Harry  Hieover.'*  [Nearfy  readg, 

POETS'  PLEASAUNCE  (THE); 

Or,  Garden  of  all  Sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers,  which  our  Pleasant  Poets  have  In  Past  Time 
(for  Pastime)  Planted.  By  Eden  Warwick.  Square  crown  8vo.  with  Twenty- nine  Orna« 
mental  Borders  composed  of  Flowers  and  Insects,  engraved  on  Wood,  30«.  boards;  or  46«. 
bound  in  morocco,  by  Hajday. 

PORTLOCK.  -  REPORT    ON    THE    GEOLOGY    OF   THE   COUNTY    OF 

LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  Portlock,  F.R.S.etc. 
8vo.  with  48  Plates,  24«.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.— A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH   READING; 

Adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity.     With  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Genius.     By  the  Rev. 
James  Pycroft,  B.  A., author  of  **  Greek  Grammar  Practice,"  and  '*  Latin  Grammar  Practice ;" 
•     Editor  of  *'  Virgil,  with  Marginal  References."    Foolscap  8vo.  8«.  M.  cloth. 

RANKE  (PR0FE8S0R).-RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  translator  of  Ranke's  ''History  of  the  Popes."  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  aOs.;  Vol.  III.  18*.  cloth. 

READER  (THOMAS).— TIME  TABLES. 

On  a  New  and  Simplified  Plan ;  to  faciliute  the  Operation  of  DIaeonntipg  Bills,  and  the 
Calculation  of  Interest  on  Banking  and  Current  Accounts,  etc. :  shewing,  without  calcula- 
tion, the  Number  of  Days  from  every  Day  in  the  Year  to  any  other  Day,  for  any  Period  not 
exceeding  386  Days.    By  Thomas  Reader.     Post  8vo.  lis.  cloth,  or  17«.  calf  lettered. 

REID  (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE    THEORY    AND  PRACTICE  OF 

VENTILATION  t  with  Remarks  on  Warming,  Exclusive  lighting,  and  the  Communication 
of  Sound.    By  D.  B.  Reid,  M.D.F.R.S  J£.  etc.     8vo.  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  16f .  cloth. 

RENAUD.— MATUTINA  : 

Morning  Readings,  chiefly  Practical,  selected  and  original.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
Younger  Members  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Renaud,  MJV.  late 
Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Oxford.    Fcap.  8vo.  fit.  cloth. 

REPTON.— THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  &  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

of  the  late  Humphrey  Repton,  Esq.;  being  his  entire  Works  on  these  subjects.  A  New 
Edition,  with  an  Historical  and  Scientific  Introduction,  a  svstematic  Analysis,  a  Biographical 
Notice,  Notes,  and  a  copious  Alphabetical  Ittdex.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.8.,  etc.  8vo.  with 
a  Portrait  and  upwards  of  250  Engravings,  80«.  cloth ;  with  coloured  Plates, 8/.  6«.  cloth. 

REST  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

By  the  Author  of  **  From  Oxford  to  Rome  i  and.  How  tt  Fared  with  Some  who  lately  made 
the  Journey.**     New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.6«.6rf.  cloth. 

RICH.— AN  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN  DICTIONARY; 

Being  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Words  respecting  Visible  Oblecta  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Science,  and  Bvery-day  Life  of  the  Ancients.  Illustrated  by  about  Two  Thousand  Engravings 
on  Wood,  from  the  Antique.    By  Anthony  Rich,  Jun.  B.A.  late  of  Cains  College ,  Cam  bridge ; 
and  one  of  the  contributors  to  Dr.  Smith's  **  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 
Post  8vo.  with  :,000  Woodcuts,  18f.  cloth. 
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BirHTER...UVAIiA  ;  OR,  THE  DpCTRINE  OF  EDUCATION. 
TfUMlMcd  Ctmi  tiM  G«raMB •ficM  Paal  Vkr.  RJckter.    PwM  8vo.  10*. SA  clotk. 


"'2.%^-■;,^  CO^LETE  ENCUSH-LATM  AND   LATIN-ENCUSH 

TK>N  ARY.  ff^  the  belt  •mrcn,  cUeiy  Ocnua.   By  the  Rct.  J.  E.  Riddle.  M.A.    N« 
•••  iirp*r*ici]r-TkeKiif IUb.LiUiaDicti«aM7,10«wM.i  tk«  LMta-BnflUb  Dicdowuy,  iU. 

RIDDLE.-^  DIAMOND  LATM-ENCUSH  DICTIONARY. 

A  Gaidc  to  tbc  Mculof.lQwUtr,  aad  rlfbt  Aeccataatlon  of  Latin  Claaaieal 
Ibt  Rct.  J .  R.  Riddle,  M.A.    New  EdliioB.    R<^  a3»o.  4s.  bonad . 


By 


RrnDLE—LETTERS  FROM   AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER: 

Or,  a  ConpcadlttB  of  RcUffioaa  laatractioB  for  Yeaat  Penoa*.   Br  the  Rer.  J  .  B.  Riddle, 

Foola«ap8ro.6«.  elotb. 


M.A. 


RIDDLE.— ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY: 

Or.  Aaaala  of  tbc  Christiaa  Cbareb,  froai  lt«  Foandatloa  to  tbe  preieatTliac.  ContainiBir  % 
vitw  of  Gcaeral  Cbnrcb  History,  aad  tbe  Coanc  of  Secalar  Breata ;  the  Linitt  of  the  Charcb 
aad  iu  Bclatioas  to  tbe  StaU ;  Coatrarenici  j  SecU  aad  Partiee :  Rites,  laatitiitioita.  aad 
IMscipUM  I  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  etc.    By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Riddle,  ILA.    9wo.  U«.  cloth. 

RITCHIE  fROBERT.WRAlLWAYS:    THEIR  RISE  AND  PROGRESS,    AND 

CONSTRUCTION,  with  Rciaarhs  oa  Railway  Aecideats,  and  Proposals  for  their  Prevra- 
tioa.    Br  Robert  Ritchie,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  S.  A.,  Cirll  Bajrineer,  Associate  of  tbe  lastitntion    1 1 
of  Civil  Eaglnoars,  cte.   Fcap.  8vo.  with  Woodents  and  Diagrams,  9«.  cloth. 


RIVERS.— THE   ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE: 

Contaiaiaf  aasple  Descriptions  of  all  the  fiae  leading  Tsriatlea  of  Rosas,  regnlady  claaaed  in 
their  respcctire  Fhadliesi  their  History  and  Mode  of  Caltnre.  By  T.  BiTers,  Jon.  Foarth 
Edition,  eoRCCted  and  ivprorad.    Foolscap  8vo .  6s.  cloth. 

ROBINSON.— THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  MAKING  BRITISH  WINES,  CORDIALS, 

AND  LIQUKURS,  IN  THE  GREATEST  PERFECTION;  AS  ALSO  STRONG  AND 
CORDIAL  WATERS.  To  which  is  added,  a  CoUertion  of  Vslaabie  Recipes  for  Brewing 
Fine  and  Strong  Ales,  and  MisceUaneons  Articles  connected  with  the  Practice.  By  James 
Robinson.    Fcap.  8*o.  6s.  cloth. 

ROBINSON  (JAM£S).-THE  WHOLE  ART    OF   CURING,   PICKLING, 

and  SMOKING  MEAT  and  FISH,  both  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Modes.  With  many 
nsefnl  MisceUaneons  Recipes,  aad  fall  Directions  for  the  Construction  of  an  EcononMcaJ 
Drying- Chimney  and  Appwatns,  on  an  entirely  new  Plan.  By  James  Robinson,  Eighteen 
Years  a  Practical  Cnrcr.    Fcap.  8vo.  4$.  6d.  doth. 

ROGERS.— THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Contsininga  plain  and  accmrate  Description  of  sll  the  different  Species  of  CnllnaryVegetnUes, 
with  the  most  uprored  Method  of  CnltiTating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Cfooldng  them.  By  John  Rogers,  author  of  *'The  Fruit  CultiTator."  New 
Edition.    Foolscap  Sro.  7«.  cloth. 

ROGET.— THE   ECONOMIC   CHESS-BOARD; 

Being  a  Cbess-Board,  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  Chess-Men,  for  nlayin|r  Games  in 
carriages,  or  out  of  doors,  and  for  folding  up,  apd  carrying  in  the  pocket,  without  dis. 
tarblng  the  Game.  InTcnted  by  P.  M.  Roi;et,  M.D.  and  reristerea  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament.    New  Edition .   In  a  neat  fci^.  8vo.  case,  price  2«.  W. 

ROWTON.— THE  FEMALE  POETS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Chronologically  arranged:  with  copious  SelectioDS,  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  Frederic 
Rowton,  author  of  **  ^e  Debater,"  etc.    Square  crown  8to.  14«.  doth. 

ROWTON  (F.)-THE  DEBATER: 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questionr  for  Discussion. 
With  ample  references  to  the  best  sources  of  information  upon  each  particular  topic,  B  j 
Frederic  Rowton,  Lecturer  on  General  Literature.    Foolscap  8to.  6«.  cloth. 

SANDBY.— MESMERISM  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS.       ^  ,^     ^, 

By  George  Sandby,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Flixton,  Suffolli.  Secpnd  Edldon,  considerably  enlarged ; 
with  an  hitrodnctory  Chapter  on  tbe  Hostility  of  Scientific  aad  Medical  Men  to  Mesmensm. 
16mo.  6t.  dothj  or  in  two  Parts,  ia.  each,  sewed. 

8ANDF0RD  (REV.  JOHN).-PAROCHIAUA, 

or  Church,  School,  and  Parish.  By  the  Rew.  John  Sandford,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Dunchnrch, 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Hon.  Canon  o/  Worcester,  aad  Rural  Dean. 
8to.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  16«.  cloth. 
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SANDFORD.-WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CHARACTER. 

By  Mn.  John  Sandford.    6th  Kditioa.  FooUcap  8ro.  6«.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mn.  John  Sandford.    Nev  Edition.    Foolscap  8to.  7' 'Cloth. 

SCHOMBURGK.— THE  HISTORY  OF  BARBADOS: 

Compminff  a  Geographical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  Island;  a  Sketch  of  the 
Historical  Eveuta  since  the  Settlement;  and  an  Account  of  its  Geoloi^y  and  Natural  Pro- 
ductions. By  Sir  Robert  H.  Schomburyk,  Ph  J).  K.II.E.  etc.  Royal  8to.  with  Chart,  Views, 
and  EngraTiugs,  Sl«.  td.  cloth. 

SCHOMBURGK.— A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAP  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  BAR- 
BADOS, based  upon  Mayo's  Original  Survey  in  1731,  and  corrected  to  the  year  1846.  By 
Sir  Robert  U.  Schomburgk,  Ph.D.  K.R.E.  Eugrared  by  Arrowsmlth,  on  S  large  sheets, 
21«.  coloured. 

SCHOPENHAUER— YOUTHFUL  LIFE  AND  PICTURES  OF  TRAVEL  : 

Being  the  Autobiography  of  Madane  Schopenhauer.  IVanalated  from  the  German.  2  volt, 
foolscimi  8vo.  12«.  boards. 

SEAWARD.— SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD*S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  SHIPWRECK , 

and  consequent  DiscoTerrof  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea:  with  a  Detail  of  many 
extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1733  to  1749,  as  written  in  his 
own  I>iary.    Edited  by  Miss  Jane  Porter.   New  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8to.  21«.  cloth. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS: 

From  Chaucer  to  W^ithers.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R.Southey,  LL.D.  Medium 
8to.  30«.  cloth  i  or,  with  gilt  edges,  81*.  6tf. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS: 

From  Ben  Jonsou  to  Coleridre.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Or.  Aikin. 
ANew Edition,  with  additional  Selections,  from  more  recent  Poets,  by  LucyAilfin.  Medium 
8ro.  18«.  cloth. 

*«*    The  peculiar  feature  o/theie  fwo  workiUt  that  the  Poemt  included  are  printed  entire 
without  mutilation  or  eibridgment. 

THE  SERMON  ON   THE   MOUNT. 

Intended  as  a  Birthday-Present,  or  Gift-Book  for  all  Seasons.  Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours, 
in  the  Missal  Style ;  with  Ornamental  Borders  by  Owen  Jones,  Ardhitcct.  and  an  Illuminated 
Frontispiece  br  W.  Boxall,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  foolscap  4to.  in  a  rich  brocaded  silk  cover, 
21<.:  or  bound  In  morocco,  by  Hayday,  26«. 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAM ILY  SHAKSPEARE ,  In  which  nothing  Is  added  to  the  Original  Text  i  but  those 
Words  and  Expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud.  By  T. 
Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  86  Illustrations  after  Smlrke,  etc.,  21f. 
cloth  i  or,  without  Illustrations,  8  vols.  8vo.  4/.  14«.  6d.  boards. 

SHORT  WHIST: 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Lawsi  with  the  recent  Decisions  of  the  Clubs,  and  Observations  to 
make  any  one  a  Whist  Plaver.  Containinc  also  the  Laws  of  Planet,  Cassino.  Ecarte,  Cribbage, 
Backgammon.  By  Major  A  *  *  •  •  *  New  Edition.  Towhicn  are  added.  Precepts  f or l^ros. 
By  Mrs.  B  •  •  •  •  •     Foolscap  8vo.8«.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

THE  GOOD  SHUNAMMITE. 

From  the  Scriptures— 2  Kings,  chap.  IV.  8  to  37.  With  Six  Original  Designs  by  A.  Klein, 
and  an  Omamenul  Border  to  each  pafe.  In  the  Missal  style,  by  L-  Gruiter.  Printed  in 
Colours  and  Gold.  Square  fcap.  8vo.  uniform  in  sise  with  **  Miracles  of  our  Lord,"  21«.  in 
massive  carved  covers ;  or  30«.  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  Missal  style. 

SINCLAIR— THE   BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair,  author  of  <*The  Journey  of  Life,"  "Jane  Bouverie,'*  "Modem 
Accomplishments,''  **  Modern  Society,'*  etc.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  lOt.  cloth. 

**  The  booh,  without  being  of  a  directly  devotional  character^  or  belonging  to  the  class  of 
light  reading f  combines  several  of  the  best  qualities  of  both,  and  mahes  general  literature 
and  enturtaining  anecdote  serve  as  handmaids  to  religions  instruction.  We  have  seen  many 
pompous  treatises  containing  not  half  the  talent  or  a  tithe  of  the  hnowledge  compressed  into 
these  unpretending  little  tro/mMM."— Britannia. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Br  the  Rer.  Henry  Soames,  M.A.,   Editor  of  "  MuBheim'i  Institutes  of  EccIeaiaMieAl 


i 


8INCLAIR.-THt  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

"'Z^SjS^c'iJXJuhv^E  '!;??"X!,  "O"  ™^  TWELFTH  TO  THE 

Di  J^TBSNTM  CKNTURY.    By  Mrs.  Percy  Siaaett.    2  rois.  post  8to.  18s.  cloth. 

THE  SKETCHES} 
8MITH.-8ACRE0  ANNALS  i 

S't?/ 'iSlih'or  VJl*!?'  ?i!i***'^^'2?'  Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 

SMITH  (GEORGE).-PERILOUS  TIMES: 

Or,  the  Agressions  of  AnU-Christian  Rrror  on  Scriptural  Chrlstianitrt  eonaid»».H  i.  ,-r- 
enceo  the  Danger,  and  Duties  of  Protestants.    Sj  George  Sinith%.AS^MeSbir«^^^^^ 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Royd  Society  of  LiteratLe.    Fooisd^  »;o.  6?  ,£th. 

SMITH  ( JAMES).-THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  SAINT  PAUL  : 

''#'*!\.°*!**.^'*''"*£"  *^*  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Lnlie,  and  the  Ships  and  NariAtiAii 

SMITH.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Sir  J.  K.  Smith,  late  President  of  the  Linnssan  Society.  7th  Edition,  corrected  •  in  .1.1^1. 
the  object  of  Saitli's  "Grammar  of  Botany^'  is  combined  with  that  of  tL"ln^d"SJi'i 
By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker.  K.H.  LL.D.  etc.    Svo.  with  38  Steel  Plate.. TeecWb 
with  coloured  Plates,  8/.12«.6tf.  cloth.  «^*«e.,  xft«.  cloth ; 

SMITH—COMPENDIUM   OF  THE   ENGLISH   FLORA, 

?/mo'V*M**?''h*    ^"*^'*^**"°»^**^**<"**0''«  »nd  Corrections.    By  SI*  W.J.Hooker. 
THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.    New  Edition.   12mo.  7$.  id. 

SMITH.-THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

f  y  *,*'  £?"*„".  ^'^'"."'  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.8.,  late  President  of  the  Linnnan  Socfetr.  etc 
6  Tols.  ftro. 3/.  12».  boards.  »w*..c*7,  c»c. 

SMITH  (SYDNEY).-SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHE- 
DRAL, the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  several  Churches  In  London  j   together  with  others 

:{S;!?:ir;  s.?hSa^'8X'i«oth.°^  *''"  '*"'  ^^'  "''*-•'  «"**•''  ^•-°  BeaiieiSs; 

SMITH—THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMfTH. 

New  Edition,  with  Additions.     S  Tols.Sro.with  Portrait,  36«.  cloth. 

SOAMES.-.THE  LATIN  CHURCH  DURING  ANGLO-SAXON  TIMES. 

ly  the  Rer.  Henry  Scan 
listory."    8ro.  14«.  cloth 

SOME  PASSAGES  FROM  MODERN  HISTORY. 

By  the  Author  of  •'  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,''  and  "  Twelre  Years  Affo.»*   Foolsr><. 
8to.  6«.  M.  cloth.  -^w«»c«p 

SOPHOCLES,  BY  UNWOOD. 

SOPHOCLIS  TRAGOEDI^  8UPERST1TES.     Recensuit,  et  brevi  adnotatione  instnucit 
GuUelmu.  Linwood,  A Jl.  iBdis  Christi  apud  Ozoniens«s  Al^nus.   8to.  lercloth. 
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SOUTHRY    (ROBERT).— THE    LATE    MR.     SOUTHEY'S    COMMON^ 

PLACE  BOOK ;  compcisinsf  hid  Reading's  and  Collectiona  in  History^  Biography,  Manners 
and  literature.  Voyages  and  Travels,  etc.  etc.  [/»  the pre»$. 

SOUTHEY  (ROBERT)— THE   DOCTOR,    ETC. 

By  the  late  Robert  Sonthey.  A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the 
Author's  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter.  Square  crown  8to.,  with  Portrait. 
Vignette  Title-page,  and  Bust  of  the  Author,  2I«.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE    LIFE  OF   WESLEY, 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert  Sonthey,  Esq.  LL.D.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character 
of  John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Kuoz,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Southey,  A.M.  Curate  of  Coclcermouth.    3  vols.  8w>.  with  two  Portraits,  U.  8«.  cloth. 

SO UTHEY'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE   POETICAL  WORKS: 

Containing  allthe  Author's  last  Introductions  aod  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  24«.  6tf., 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  uniform  with  Byron's  and  Moore's  Poetical  Works.  Medium  Svo. 
21«.  cloth;  or  429.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Haydny. 

Also,  an  Editiop  in  10  vols,  foolscap  8to.  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  21.  lOt.;  morocco,  4/.  10«. 

.SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS  (THE). 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Moral  of  Flowers."  New  Edition.  Royal  8to.  with  23  beautifully 
coloured  Engravings  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Great  Britiun,  l/.ll«.6if.  cloth. 

STABLE  TALK   AND    TABLE   TALK;     OR,    SPECTACLES   FOR   YOUNG 

SPORTSMEN.    By  Harry  Hieoverl    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 24*.  cloth. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT. 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and 
all  Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce  ;  containing  the  Law  and  Local  Regula- 
tions affecting  the  Ownership,  Charge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes; 
together  with  Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New 
Edition,  rewritten  throughout.  Edited  by  Graham  Willmore,  Esq.  >1.A.  Barrlster-at-Law ; 
George  Clements,  of  the  Customs,  London,  and  William  Tate,  author  of  "The  Modern 
Cambist."    8vo. 28*.  cloth;  or  29«.  bound. 

STEPHEN.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND, 

From  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Thomas  Stephen,  author  of  **  The  Book  of 
the  Constitution,"  "  Spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  etc.  4  vols.  8vo.  with  24  highly-finished 
Portraits,  engraved  on  Steel,  32«.  cloth. 

STEPHENS.— A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  ; 

Or,  BEETLES :  containing;a  Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to 
inhabit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc.    By  J.  F.  Stephens,  F.L.S.    Post8vo.l4f.  cloth. 

STEWART.— THE  MEANS  OF  FACILITATING  THE  TRANSFER  OF  LAND: 

In  Three  Lectures.    By  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister.    8vo.  fi*.  cloth. 

THEt    SUITOR'S    INSTRUCTOR    IN    THE   PRACTICE  OF  THE  COUNTY 

COURTS:  containing  all  the  Information  necessary  for  Conducting  or  Defending  a  Suit; 
the  Fees  payai>le  on  each  Step  ;  Definitions  of  the  Le^al  Terms  used  in  the  Proceedings ;  an 
Abstract  of  the  Act  of  Parliament;  the  Rules  of  PrMctice,  etc.  etc.  Also  a  District  DireC" 
tory,  giving  the  Names  of  all  the  Streets  (and  the  number  of  Houses  in  each  Street)  which 
form  the  Boundaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts;  made  from  an  actual  Perambulatioo 
around  each:  and  a  List  of  the  Country  Districts.  By  a  County  Court  Assistant  Clerk. 
12mo.  4«.  6</.  cloth. 

SUMMERLY.— THE  SEA  AND  THE  RAILWAY : 

Their  new  Relations  set  forth  in  a  Jaunt  along  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  to  Grimsby  Docks,  by  Felix  Summerly.  With  Woodcuts  by  C.  W.  Cope,  A.R.A.} 
D.  Cox,  jun. ;  T.  Cre&wick,  A.R.A. ;  and  R.  Redgrave,  A.R.A.  iNearly  ready. 

SYMONDS.— THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  MERCHANT  SEAMEN, 

Arranged  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Masters  and  Officers  in  the  Merchant  Service.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Act  7  &  8  Vic.  c.  112»  the  Regulations  under  which  Lascars  may 
be  employed  ;  and  some  forms  of  Proceedings  before  Magistrates.  By  E.  W.  Symouds,  Esq. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Thames  Police  Court.    Third  Edition.    12mo.  5<.  cloth. 

TATE.— THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE   LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF 

ST.  PAUL,  on  the  basis  of  the  Acts  ;  with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacred  Narrative,  supplied 
from  the  Flpistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations :  with  the  Hora>  Pauliuie  of 
Dr.  Paley,  in  a  more  correct  edition,  subjoined.    By  James  Tate,  M.A.  Bvo.  Map,  13«.  cloth. 
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TAYLXR  rREV.  CHABLES  B.>-MARCARET; 

^    J;^rpl«f   B»tS  R€»  cErteiBTrfcylar,  If. A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter^.  Chester.  «iathor 

TAYLER  (REV.CH  ARLE8  B.)-LADY  MARY;  OR,  NOT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BTth»  Rer.  Clwrfei  B.  Twler,  Rector  ot  8t.  Peter»..  Chester  t  uthor  of  «' Murgmret.  or  the 
Pwi;"  etc.  New  Kdit^M.  Fo«bcep  »to.  with  •  Fro»tliplece  engrared  by  J.  Abaolon, 
6«.  M.  doth. 


TAYLOR—LOYOLA  AM)  JESUITISM. 

B7  leaac  Tsftor.    Pott  8fO. 


[/•  ike  Amt 
TAYLOR  f  JERRMY).-BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS: 

WUh  th«  Ufe  of  BUhoD  Heber.  Rerlwd  end  eoneeted  by  the  Rer.  Charle.  Pafe  Eden. 
Fetow  Of  OrielCoUeVe.'o.ford.  Vol.  II.  (the  «rtt  in  the  order  of  publlcaUon)  contain,  the 
life  rfChriVf,  Vol  III.  the  HolT  Urlng  and  Dylnf  5  Vol.  IV.  »  Co«.e  of  8ermon.  for  .U 
the  SttDdsys  of  the  Tear.    8ro.  10*.  M.  each,  cloth. 

•,•    re  »•  emmpMed  in   Tf   Felw-M,  pHee  lOi.  6rf.  #«c*.     Te/.  V.  ^^fMmg  the 
EpUcopacj,  etc.  it  memrlf  remdf. 

THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  _,   ^    ^v  i«^ 

By  theRirht  Rct.  the  Lord  BUhop  of  St.DaTld'e.  A  new  EdltUm.  i-eriaed ;  w!th  Kote.. 
vi..  I.  to'  I V.  demy  8to.  with  Hap.,  ISe.  each  cloth.  To  be  com^teud^n  8  ;o^«;-^^^^ 

%•  iilio,  M  Edition  in  8  9oU.feup.  9bo.  with  Vignette  Title;  2/.8#.  cloM. 
THOMBON'B  SEASONS.  ,  «     _.    ,     ^«        v.    1  k   *  .1.      ^^^ 

Edited,  with  Notes,  PhilosopMcd,  Clas. leal.  Historical,  and  Biographical,  by  AnthonyTodd 
Thomson, M.D.  F.L.8.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medics  and  Therapeutics,  and  of  Forensic 
Medicine,  In  University  College,  London,  etc.    Fcap.  ftro.  7«.  M.  cloth. 

'^^Ed^«d??B^ltSf  Co?^E»q.  lUMtrated  with  Serenty-seven  pe.ijrn.  drawn  on  Wood  by 
fh J  MamWof  the  Etching  Clnb.  EngraTod  bv  Thoopson  and  other  eminent  EngraTers. 
the  Memttera  01  «e  «.»•:    »«  ^^^^  «»GoldBmlth's  Poems,'*  21«.  cloth ;  bound  in  morocco,  by 


Square  crown  8»0.  uidform 
Hayday,  SSs. 

THOMSON  —EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  FOOD  OF  ANIMAiS, 

Kif^rWRvfiTTK^GOY  CATTLE:  with  Remarhs  on  the  Pood  of  Man.    By  Robert 
Dund  JThoSJ^Tof  thi  UnlTerslty  of  OImjow.    Fcay .  8»o.  6..  cloth. 
"  The  aueilion  of  the  oHgiM  0/  lie  fat  of  mtimah  at, peart  to  ie  completely  retolved  b, 
thete  beautiful  and  elahorate  esperimenfr-^uon  Uebig. 

''^T^^fil?:^T.lrZ''^^n%:^  Pound  to  Ten  Thon^d. 

SS^^  ^oSf'ti-lie^^ffon^ranrfV™'  V:^o 

TeJ  Ye«^  Alt"  Tlble"  shewing  the  Exchange  on  BiiU,  etcetcete.  By  Jok. Thomson, 
Accountant.    New  Edition.    12mo.  8s.  bound. 

TwmvrROX  -the  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM, 
^^Ne«??.S,Tn  Aid  orSSd^I  TVeaJient,  for  the  Cure  of  Di.ea.es.    By  Anthony'  Todd 
Th Jmso^ M.D.  F.L.S.  etc.    New  Edition.    Post  8to.  10..  6d.  cloth. 

Aigi»«"anu.,"  etc.    Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  K.  Shuckard.    16mo.  6..  W.  cloth. 

TOMLINE  f  BISHOP).-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  pF  THE  BIBLE: 

Behii  t»S  >lr«t  Volume  of  the  Elements  of  Christian  Theology ;  containing  Proofs  of  the 
?fA;^«t\HtV  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture. ;  a  Summwry  of  the  Hiatory  of  the  Jews ; 
Authenticity  ana  inspirauw  ^        {Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books 

S thrSfdVe.Jliieut'^Bythil.^  New  Edition.  FooiecpSto. 

6«.  6<f.  cloth. 

'^^S^?-7lii!  t^SIcauXs  S'ihSr^ri^cfpl  Variations,  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time. 
?^r?c'edVf  Sr:  lU^S'i.'Te^fl.Yor/of  g'  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries.  By 
Thoma.  Tooke.  Esq.  F.R.S.    8  vol..  8to.  2/.  81.  cloth. 

TnoTTTi' THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES. 

S  of  the  sfatrof  the  Circulation,  from  1889  to  1847,  »««l"iT«' ^^7  L^«  vS^^f^T 
nf  the  Cuireucv  Queation.  and  Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Act  7«n«J  8  Vict,  c.  Si: 
bei.,/acon"lnS?nrf  -The  History  of  Prices  from  1792  to  1839."  By  Thomas  Toohe,  B«,. 
F.R.S.    8vo. I8f. cloth. 
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TOPHAM.-CHEMISTRY  MADE  EASY, 

For  the  Um  of  ArricuUnrists.  B7  John  Topham,  A.M.  Rector  of  St.  Andrew.  St.  Mary 
Witton,  and  St.  NicholM,  Dioitwich.    New  Edition.    16mo.  2«.  sewed. 

TOWNSEND  (CHARLES).— THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES 

OF  THB  LAST  AND  OF  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.  Chwlei  Townsend,  E«q., 
A.M.  Recorder  of  Maceleafield,  author  of  ''Memoirs  of  the  Hooae  of  Commooa."  2  toIs. 
8to.  28«.  cloth. 

TURNER.— THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Attempted  to  be  Phlloaophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon 
Turner,  F.S.  A.  and  R.A.S.L.  Eighth  Edition^  edited  by  the  Rer.  Sydney  Turner.  8  vols, 
post  8t«.  31«.  fid.  cloth .  ' 


TURNER.— THE   HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  SharonTnrner^Bsq.F.A.S.R.A.S.L. 
New  Editions.    12  vols.  Svo.  81. 3f .  cloth ;  or,  sepajrately— 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS.     S  Tola.  8ro.  2/.  fit. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  MIDDLE  AGES.    StoIs.Sto.  U. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  HENRY  VIII.      2  vols.  8to.  26«. 

THE  REIGNS  of  EDWTARD  VI.,  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH.     2  rols.  8to. 32«. 

TURTON'S  rDR.)  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESHWATER  SHELLS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  new  Edition,  thoroughly  reyised,  with  Additions.  By  John 
Edward  Gray.    Post  Sro.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  coloured  Plates,  16«.  cloth. 


TWELVE  YEARS  AGO : 

A  Tale.    By  the  Author  of  *'  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends.' 


Foolscap  8ro.  6«.  6rf.  cloth. 


TWISS.— ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE   DUCHIES   OF  SCHLESWIG    AND 

HOL8TEIN  TO  THE  CROWN  OF  DENMARK  AND  THE  GERMANIC  CONFEDERA. 
TiON,  and  on  the  Treaty-En Kagements  of  the  Great  European  Powers  in  reference  thereto. 
By  TntTers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  F.K.S.,  Fellow  of  UniTcrsity  College,  Oxford,  andAdrocate  in 
Doctors  Commons.    8vo.  6«.  6d.  cloth. 

TWISS.— VIEW    OF  THE    PROGRESS    OF   POLITICAL  ECONOMY   IN 

EUROPE  SINCE  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY;  being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  UniTcrsity  of  Oxford,  in  Michaelmas  Term  1846,  and  Lent  Term  1847.  By 
TraTcrs  Twiss,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  and  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford.    8to.  lOt.  6d.  cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MINES: 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.Acad.  N.S.  Philad.;  S.  Ph.Soc.N.  Germ.UanoT.;  Mullii, 
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